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Gomes years ago we had occasion to review several Scottish 

County Histories, one of them being ‘The History and 
‘ Antiquities of Roxburghshire,’ by Alexander Jeffrey, the 
fourth and concluding volume of which had not at that time, 
however, been published. Since then, two other counties in 
the Scottish Border have been made the subject of historical 
treatment: namely, Peebles, by the late Dr. William 
Chambers, in one large octavo volume, published in 1864, 
and Selkirk, by Mr. T. Craig-Brown. Of the last-named 
history we shall have occasion to speak more at length ; 
but it may here be noted that the three histories exhibit, 
in respect to the range and originality of their con- 
tents, a chronological order of progression as noteworthy as 
it is pleasing. This points to the great advances which have 
been made within the last quarter of a century in the un- 
earthing of historical treasure by means of State Paper and 
Records publications, as well as the bringing to — of 
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valuable local muniments through the combined efforts of 
antiquarian and other societies, and of individual workers. 
Of the earliest of these three bistories, it may be said that 
it has suffered by coming into the world too soon. Mr. 
Jeffrey had an admirable literary style, and considerable 
powers of generalisation ; but unfortunately the chief book 
of reference on which he had to rely was Chalmers’s 
‘ Caledonia,’ a work which does not now occupy the place 
it once did as an historical authority. It enshrines a vast 
wealth of local and family lore, but is never to be consulted 
except under enlightened precautions. Still, even with the 
drawbacks alluded to, Mr. Jeffrey’s book forms a work of 
local reference not to be rashly undervalued or set aside. 
The ‘History of Peebles-shire,’ by Dr. Chambers, is a 
plain, straightforward, unvarnished narrative, embodying an 
excellent arrangement of materials, and avoiding that bane 
of local history, repetition. In point of accuracy, method, 
and precision, it is perhaps the best-ordered among the few 
county histories which Scotland possesses. 

Coming to the one of these three county histories which 
more immediately concerns us—that of Selkirk, by Mr. Craig- 
Brown—it may be said at once that, in respect to the extent 
and value of the local historical materials brought together 
within its pages, it excels the others. The author’s industry, 
as displayed in these two large quarto volumes, is marvel- 
lous, and deserves the most unqualified praise. Every likely 
repository, public and private, has apparently been resorted 
to and ransacked. All the entries relating to the county 
in the volumes of the Privy Council Records, the Exchequer 
Rolls, the various monastic cartularies, the ‘ Criminal 
‘ Trials ’ of Pitcairn, and other books more or less rare or 
inaccessible, have been diligently collected and placed in 
their chronological order, while many manuscripts both of 
earlier and later times have been equally laid under con- 
tribution. We really cannot point to any historic trans- 
action or event of importance coming within the scope of 
these volumes, that has not been included. Yet the book, 
withal, is not what it should have been, or what, with the 
exercise of more care and self-restraint on the part of the 
author, it might have been. It errs, in the first place, 
on the side of excess; there is too much of it. This 
superfluous bulk is due to the plan the author has chosen 
to follow, involving a great deal of repetition. There are 
three divisions, embracing the general history, the history of 
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parishes, and the history of notable men and families; in 
each of which divisions we are constantly coming across the 
same set of facts. lt is, to use a geological metaphor, like 
being asked to walk over a tract of country in which three 
separate rock-systems are to be observed, and finding when 
done that we have but passed three times over different out- 
crops of one and the same system, varying only in degree of 
exposure or angle of stratification. There are, moreover, 
no foot-notes, no cross-references except the tantalising 
‘ given at length elsewhere,’ and no index to speak of for 
this large book of a thousand pages, bristling with the 
names of places and persons. These defects might have 
been largely avoided by a better initial arrangement. 

But the chief drawback of the book is due less perhaps 
to the author’s method than to his manner. This is to be 
found in the rashness with which he takes up and disposes 
of difficult questions on which it is obvious he is not 
too well informed ; the heedlessness with which he makes 
important historical affirmations without a sufficient basis of 
fact; added to which is the want of courtesy displayed 
towards other writers who may cross his path. In his pre- 
face he tells us the book ‘ claims to be a more or less care- 
‘ful compilation by a man of business, rather than a 
‘ literary effort by a man of letters.’ But the modesty of 
this claim is apt to be doubted when we find him in his very 
first chapter openly sneering at Sir Walter Scott; question- 
ing his knowledge of ancient Scottish usages, and his literary 
taste in the matter of ballads ; affirming that his explanation 
of a certain historical difficulty ‘is of course absurd;’ 
declaring, later on, that his version of another affair is 
‘ preposterous,’ and of a third that it is ‘an exploded 
‘ assumption ;’ speaking of Cosmo Innes’s opinion on a dis- 
puted question of record evidence as ‘too preposterous,’ and 
of a passage from Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s delightful 
‘Scottish Rivers,’ as ‘a characteristic bit of bathos ;’ refer- 
ring to Dr. Robert Chambers as ‘the credulous compiler 
‘ of the “ Picture of Scotland,” ’ and to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd too often in a tone of contempt, citing a certain set 
of verses as probably one of Hogg’s ‘ own crude produc- 
‘ tions,’ and seldom quoting a statement from him without 
throwing painful doubts on his veracity. To living writers 
he is in general civil, and at times even complimentary; 
but almost the only dead authors on whom he finds him- 
self able to bestow unqualified commendation are John 
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Gibson Lockhart, Dr. John Brown, William Shakespeare, 
and the Apostle Paul. It might not have been amiss if 
Mr. Craig-Brown, writing as a ‘man of business,’ had 
treated with the usual degree of deference the names of 
those who hold a place of acknowledged eminence as ‘ men 
‘ of letters.’ 

It is with feelings of regret that we point out these 
blemishes, as we are not disposed to treat books of this kind 
in a censorious spirit; far otherwise. We are aware that 
the author of such a book has, as a rule, no pecuniary or 
other adequate return for his self-imposed labours; and are 
of opinion, further, that anyone who, like Mr. Craig- 
Brown, at his own time and cost, gathers together and prints 
in a handsome form the muniments of his county, lays the 
people of that county, and historical students generally, 
under a great debt of gratitude to him. On the other hand, 
care must be taken that historical accuracy is observed, as a 
big book is apt to be taken by many for a big authority, and 
those who follow it without sufficient knowledge to appre- 
hend and rectify its mistakes may thus unintentionally 
propagate serious historical error. 

Leaving the subject of the opening chapter of Mr. 
Craig-Brown’s book, the ‘ Poetry of Selkirkshire,’ for after 
notice, we find in his second chapter one or two things 
calling for attention. That chapter, which may be said 
to begin the History proper, follows the course of events 
from the time of the Roman invasion down to 1000 a.p. 
The historical materials for this period are necessarily 
scanty. It is, moreover, always a task of some difficulty 
and delicacy to reconstruct the past out of the mutilated 
fragments collected from the débris of those long-lost cen- 
turies—a task that can only be approached after careful 
preparation, and even then not without serious misgivings. 
But Mr. Craig-Brown, in advancing to the task, has, we are 
afraid, made little or no preparation, and, consequently 
perhaps, he has no misgivings. 

‘It is as certain,’ he says, ‘asinference can make anything, that 
when the Roman army marched north from Tynedale, Selkirkshire 
was tenanted by Celtic tribesmen. Savages they were, pure and 
simple—little, if at all, in advance of Zulus in the present day. For 
dwellings they dug holes in the ground. The earth taken out was 
placed round the edge to form a little rampart, and overhead they 
stretched a framework of branches plastered with mud. With stone 


weapons they fought and hunted. No doubt they used the skins of 


wild animals to shelter themselves from winter’s icy breath ; but their 
habit of body-painting proves that clothes were often dispensed with, 
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in battle at all events. . . . There is no evidence that they even kept 
flocks of sheep or herds of cattle, while there is the strongest presump- 
tion that of agriculture they were absolutely ignorant.’ (Vol. i. p. 30.) 


Whence this amazing conception of human life in Britain 
at the time referred to has been derived, it is difficult to 
say. No authorities are named; but we are told it is got 
by ‘letting go the hand of History ’ and ‘ leaning upon Philo- 
‘ logy or Archeology,’—a peculiarly hazardous experiment. 
it would have been much better had the author leant upon 
Cesar and Tacitus; and in so doing there might have been 
safety, if not novelty. From these historians, not to speak of 
other early writers, we learn that the Iron Age was not 
simply ‘commencing’ in the sixth century after Christ, as 
Mr. Craig-Brown says (p. 51), but that iron was in use 
among the Britons long before the advent of the Romans. 
Their oppida, or fortified woods, have also been described to 
us, with their huts, bee-hive in shape, surrounded by ram- 
parts of hewn trees. A Greek traveller, four hundred 
years before the time of which we speak, saw wheat growing 
abundantly in Britain ; and stone querns, or hand-mills for 
grinding corn, are found in ‘earth-houses’ in Scotland 
among the shells, bones, and other food-deposits belonging 
to a people as far back as the Neolithic Age. Another early 
writer gives the name of a drink made by the natives from 
barley, which name, curiously enough, is still the word used 
in Wales for beer. Those of the tribes that were pastoral 
had large flocks and herds; and the necessity of moving 
about in search of fresh pasture rendered these tribes par- 
tially nomadic in their habits. A hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, there was a native gold coinage in circulation 
in South Britain, specimens of which are still extant; and 
one of the native coins has been found as far north as Dum- 
fries-shire. To paint, therefore, the Brito-Celtic tribes of 
the first century as something resembling troglodytic savages 
of the Paleolithic type, is to do violence to all historical and 
archeological evidence on the subject. 

This ethnological confusion is further cognosced when we 
find these early Celtic tribesmen spoken of (p. 33) as 
‘ aborigines.’ If there is one thing that modern investiga- 
tors are agreed upon, it is, that these Celts were not the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Who the races were 
whom the Celts superseded is not yet determined; but it 
may be mentioned in passing that Professor Rhys, agreeing 
in this with Dr. Skene, thinks they were Iberians of the 
Neolithic Age; while Mr. Elton is of opinion that they were 
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a Finnish people of the Bronze Age. But whichever view we 
adopt, and however distant antecedently to the Christian 
era the Celtic invasion may be placed, it is an obvious re- 
flection that these fierce and masterful Celts, who could force 
their way through Europe from their far-away home in the 
heart of Asia, cross the seas to Britain, and subdue its inha- 
bitants, almost to obliteration, must even then have been a 
people vastly superior in civilisation, and the resources of 
civilisation, to the ignominious and degraded savages above 
described. The fact alone that it took Agricola six years, and 
as many successive campaigns, to reduce the tribes between 
the Cheviots and the Grampians to a state of but partial 
and intermittent subjection, is sufficient to indicate the 
hardy and heroic nature of the race who then inhabited what 
is now called the Lowlands of Scotland. Something higher 
than ‘stone weapons,’ and the culture of ‘ savages pure and 
‘ simple,’ was required to beat back, time and again, army 
after army of the first soldiers in the world. The Romans 
themselves constantly acknowledge the bravery and warlike 
conduct of these natives of Northern Britain.* 

The root-stock of a people who have occupied so prominent 
a place in our national life as the Borderers have always 
done, must have been a strong one: so strong, that not all 
the subsequent admixture of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
blood was sufficient to dilute its essential qualities of energy 
and courage. From the one of these intrusive elements, the 
Angles, the Borderers received their language, and from the 
Scandinavians, perhaps, their highly poetical temperament ; 
but their character for hardihood and courage is traceable to a 
much older derivation. In the first century their ancestors 
formed part of the great nation of the Brigantes, reputed 
by Tacitus to have been ‘the most populous state in the 
‘ whole province.’ The Romans and they were long at war, 
and it was not till the summer of a.p. 79 or 80 that Agricola 


* That Mr. Craig-Brown should have so mistaken the character of 


the early Celtic tribes is rendered the more surprising when we find him 
making (vol. i. p. 56) a quotation from Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ Anglo- 
‘ Saxon Britain,’ in the first page of which book we are told that the 
Celts, even before they wandered from their Aryan home, were a people 
‘long past the state of aboriginal savagery, and possessed of a con- 
‘siderable degree of primitive culture;’ and that, ‘though mainly 
‘ pastoral in habit, they were acquainted with tillage, and grew for 
‘ themselves at least one kind of grain.’ Professor Rhys further tells 
us that ‘the art of making cloth of some sort was known even to the 
‘ earliest of the Celts who ever 'anded here.’ 
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succeeded in gaining a footing in that part of their country 
north of the Solway. In order to reclaim the natives from 
the rude and unsettled state which prompted them to war, 
Agricola spent the first winter and succeeding seasons in 
teaching them to build temples, courts of justice, and dwell- 
ing-houses, doubtless of stone. ‘He was also attentive,’ 
says Tacitus, ‘to provide a liberal education for the sons of 
‘their chieftains, preferring the natural genius of the Bri- 
‘tons to the attainments of the Gauls.’ And so rapidly 
did they acquire the Roman language and Roman manners 
that the historian goes on to deplore the state of effeminate 
luxury into which they shortly fell. A moment’s reflection 
is sufficient to show that men who could so quickly absorb 
the Roman culture could not have been, but a year or two 
previous, living like wild animals, in ‘holes dug in the 
‘ground.’ They were splendid barbarians, not debased 
savages. 

As a relief from the thankless task of proving what these 
British tribes were by what they were not, let us take a 
passage on the early settlers in the district from the second 
book on our list, ‘A Short Border History,’ by Mr. Groome. 
This little book, it may be said in passing, is an admirable 
compendium of Border history, written in a popular style, 
yet showing everywhere marks of good scholarship, extensive 
reading, and exact knowledge, with many passages of refined 
literary beauty. Referring to the fact that all the people in 
the Scottish Border speak English, with the exception of a 
few new-comers, who speak Gaelic or Welsh, and whose 
language to the Borderers of to-day is an unknown tongue, 
Mr. Groome points out the relation of these three languages 
to one another, and adds :— 


‘ We know now that ages and ages ago, long before Christ was born, 
the ancestors, not only of English, Welsh, Irish, and Highlanders, but 
of Romans, Greeks, Germans, and Russians, of Persians and Hindoos, 
dwelt all together somewhere in Central Asia. They formed a one 
people, the Aryan ; and they spoke a common language, the mother- 
speech of Latin, Greek, English, etc., as Latin itself is the mother of 
French and Italian. Then they broke up, and wandered most of them 
westward, following, perhaps, the course of the sun in the heavens. 
The first to reach Britain were the Celts, and the first of the Celts were 
the Gaels, who were followed by the Cymri, or Welsh, and by them 
driven onwards to Ireland, Galloway, and the Scottish Highlands. 
Englishmen there were none, as neither was there a Border, then or 
for fully a thousand years after the dawn of history. If to-day in 
New York one meets a Red Indian, one feels sure that he is not a 
native of the city, though his forefathers once may have camped on the 
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site of Broadway ; may have given Manhattan Island its Indian name. 
Just so the Welshman or Highlander is now an alien in our Border 
country, where his ancestors built the hill-forts, and lie buried in 
barrows or cairns, and where they have left Celtic names to many rivers 
and mountains, to a few towns, hamlets, and parishes.’ (Pp. 10, 11.) 


In resuming consideration of Mr. Craig-Brown’s volumes, 
it is not necessary to follow him through his sketch of 
the Roman occupation; but it may be pointed out that 
Selkirkshire did not form part of the province of Meatia 
(p. 32), since the country of the Matz lay to the north 
of the wall between the Forth and Clyde. Neither was 
it the forest of Selkirk which Severus, in a.p. 208, cut 
down and laid roads through, but the forests of Perthshire 
and Kincardineshire, when he subdued the revolt of the 
Meate. We observe, at p. 63, an argument based on the 
same mistake. Again, the Roman station of Trimontium 
was not at Newstead in Roxburghshire; nor has the name 
anything to do with the ‘triple Eildons.’ This is one of the 
spurious Richard of Cirencester’s fables, and has been fre- 
quently repeated. The Trimontium of the Romans was in the 
district of the Selgovee, on the Solway Frith, now Dumfries- 
shire, and has been identified since the time of Chalmers 
with the broad tabular hill of Birrenswark in that county, 
on which the remains of a great Roman camp are still to be 
seen. Dr. Skene has pointed out that the syllable tri repre- 
sents the Welsh tre or tref, a home or town; and that Tri- 
montium is simply the Latinised form of Trefmynydd, the 
Town on the Mountain. The Romans had evidently taken 
possession at this place of a native fort. 

Into the prehistoric antiquities of Selkirkshire we need 
not enter. It possesses a considerable number of British 
forts, some of them of large dimensions. Up the valley of 
the Yarrow, and by the Gala and the Tweed, funeral cairns 
of the pre-Christian type have been found, with their 
shortened cists, occasionally containing clay urns probably 
of the Bronze Age. But its chief antiquity is one of a later 
age, namely, the Catrail, a fosse or trench, with a rampart 
of earth on either side, which runs from above Galashiels, 
irregularly southwards to Peel Fell, in the Cheviots, over- 
looking the Borders of England, a distance of nearly fifty 
miles. Readers of Scott’s early letters to George Ellis will 
remember his frequent references to the ancient rampart—- 
‘ venerable relic of Reged wide and fair Strathclyde.’ It is 
known also as the Picts-work-ditch, and is once named in a 
deed of the fourteenth century as ‘ the fosse of the Gal- 
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‘ wegians.’ Many portions of it still exist, and its route can 
be traced with considerable accuracy almost throughout its 
entire length. Mr. Craig-Brown has shown its route upon 
the map of the county prefixed to his first volume; and in 
the text has given a most careful and minute description of 
that route, and of the surface of country over which it 
passes, drawn partly from his own observation, and partly 
from an excellent paper on the subject contributed in 1880 
by Mr. James Smail, F.S.A. Scot., to the Proceedings of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. Mr. Craig-Brown rightly 
observes that this fosse or trench presents a problem in 
archeology ‘that has continued to exercise the wit and 
‘ingenuity of investigators since its first description by 
‘Gordon in 1726;’ and he has embodied in his pages an 
interesting record of the various opinions that have been 
expressed regarding it. The chief problem of the Catrail 
turns upon the questions as to who were its original con- 
structors, and for what purpose it was constructed. Gordon, 
in his ‘ Itinerary,’ suggests that it may have been a boun- 
dary formed in the time of Caracalla between the territory 
of the Picts and the Roman provinces. Maitland, on the 
other hand, took it for a Roman road. Whitaker was of 
opinion that it belonged to the fifth century, and was a line 
of division between the Britons of Cumbria on the west 
and the Saxons on the east; in which opinion Chalmers and 
Sir Walter Scott may be said to have concurred. Professor 
Veitch, in his ‘Border History,’ describes the rampart as 
‘ fixing the boundary to the west of the Angle kingdom of 
‘ Northumberland;’ and he further thinks the traditional 
name of Picts-work-ditch ‘ points to the Picts as the framers 
‘of the rampart, though this,’ he adds, ‘is by no means 
‘ decisive.’ Mr. Craig-Brown is of opinion that it was 
neither a defence nor a boundary—was not a primary work 
at all; but simply a convenient line of communication, or 
strategic road, between the greater forts. 

We could have wished Mr. Craig-Brown had stopped here ; 
but he waxes impatient with Professor Veitch’s reference to 
the Picts: ‘A word upon the Pictish theory. It is untenable. 
‘There is no evidence whatever that the tribe known to 
‘ ancient historians as Picts ever reached the English border.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 46.) Yet when we turn back over Mr. Craig- 
Brown’s own pages to p. 32, we find him there stating, what 
is quite true, that when troubles began to overtake the 
Roman Empire, the Roman provinces in Britain ‘ became a 
‘prey to Scots and Picts from the north and west, who, 
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‘ aided by Saxons from the east, even penetrated to the south 
‘of England.’ He further states that even ‘ Picts-work- 
‘ditch is a misnomer.’ It is simply ‘ pickwork;’ for he 
has found a ‘British camp’ so described in a Scots Act of 
Parliament of the reign of Charles I].—that happy time 
when orthography was still one of the fine arts.* But his 
inability to appreciate Professor Veitch’s position becomes 
better understood when we read, on p. 51, that ‘ after the 
‘Cymri had been driven south and west, and before they 
“became incorporated in the kingdom of Scotland, they were 
‘ known as the men of Galloway; hence, no doubt, mention 
‘ of the Catrail as the “ fosse of the Galwegians,”’ &c. This 
is far from being the case. Galloway was in ancient times the 
Patria Pictorum of the west; the ‘men of Galloway’ were not 
Cymri or Welshmen, but Picts, and they are so called in 
history down to the twelfth century. We do not, therefore, 
think that Professor Veitch’s supposition that the Catrail 
may have been the work of the Picts, or his basing that 
supposition in part on the traditional name of the earthwork, 
can be treated as in any sense unhistorical; although his 
suggestion that the rampart was intended to serve as a 
boundary line does not seem to us more satisfactory than are 
the similar theories put forward by the older authorities 
named. Even Mr. Craig-Brown’s own theory, that the fosse 
was simply the best strategic road between the larger forts, 
does not strongly commend itself; for if such a road was 
found of service, and worth making and maintaining, between 
forts in the part of the country under consideration, we 
should expect to find similar roads in other parts of the 
country, such as Peebles-shire and Midlothian, covered by 
the same class of forts. The question, therefore, of the 





* The Catrail supplies Mr. Craig-Brown with some other etymo- 
logies. Knowe (English /noll), a word common all over the Lowlands, 
occurs frequently along the line of the rampart; hence he thinks ‘ it 
* seems to be another name for a minor fort.’ Xill-knowe also occurs 
twice ; and this, ‘ taken with the constant recurrence of “ knowes” all 
‘ along the route, seems,’ he says, ‘rather to have a significance which 
‘ at this day can only be guessed.’ If we open the Ordnance-Survey 
map for Roxburghshire, we find the elevation in Hobkirk parish of 
that name is spelled Ailn-knowe, and that there is a place on it called 
Limekilnedge. On turning, further, to the New Statistical Account 
for Roxburghshire, p. 210, we read that ‘limestone is found at Lime- 
‘ kilnedge, where it has long been burned for use.’ So that the ancient 
and sanguinary significance of * Kill-knowe’ disappears in the vapours 
of a modern pacific industry. 
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th Catrail is still an open one; its secret as yet may be 
k- regarded as undiscovered. 

he We might enter upon the discussion of many other points 
of 


referred to by Mr. Craig-Brown in this section of his work, 
but the interest arising out of them would be local rather 
than general, and hence they may be passed over in silence. 
To the history of Selkirkshire between the year 1000 and the 
Union ef the Crowns in 1603, the author devotes six chapters. 
We should have preferred that he had given us, instead, one 


ne 


is 


a 
® 
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re : or two chapters embodying in a simple historical narrative the 
on t relations of the county to the general stream of national 
us ' history, and had placed his many excerpts from printed 
he charters and other sources in the form of ‘ Annals,’ chrono- 
ot ; logically or otherwise arranged, at the end of the volume. 
in The terms of numerous and miscellaneous charters, with the 
es invariable list of parties or witnesses thereto, are no doubt of 
rill immense importance for the elucidation of local genealogy and 
at even general history ; but following each other without any 
k, : connecting idea, they have rather a bewildering effect on the 
11S | mind. It at least renders much of the context extremely 
a tedious and unreadable. If we had got in these chapters, 
Te therefore, the results, with simply such details as supported or 
ies illustrated these results, the reader would have obtained a 
se ' much clearer view of the condition of Selkirkshire during 
ts, ; those centuries than by the method adopted. That Mr. 
as Craig-Brown could have done so, is obvious from the follow- 
en t ing passage, which conveys much more of intelligence than if 
we ; a score of charters had been condensed and placed in detail 
” i before the reader. 
“dl ‘The ancient charters reveal the interesting fact that north, south, 


and east of Ettrick Forest the land was mostly in the hands of barons, 
while the Forest itself was the King’s personal property. By grants of 


il David I. and Alexander II. about one-fourth of this passed to the 
a, great ecclesiastical houses, both these monarchs being “ sore sancts to 

at “the crown.” From the abbey cartularies it is possible to form a 
_ tolerably complete conception of the life led by the population of Sel- 
all { kirkshire under their clerical superiors, who probably exacted from 
ich their tenants and bondsmen much the same sort and amount of service 
vey as was rendered to the king and territorial barons. Agriculture was 
| Of not then the science it afterwards became. The plough, for example, 
led was an ungainly contrivance drawn by oxen, as many as twelve being 
unt yoked to it when the task was heavy. Barley, oats, and wheat were 
a> the crops mostly raised ; hay being got by removing sheep from hill- 
ent pasture fora season. ‘The relation in which the labourers stood to the 
urs 


abbeys was not always the same. Some were “kindly tenants ”— 
paying rent for the most part in kind; others held lands for a yearly 
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money payment. . . . Pasture, as distinct from arable land, scems in 
all cases to have been kept in direct occupation by the monks, who 
derived a large revenue from the sale of wool. No doubt many a fleece 
from upper Selkirkshire found its way by Melrose Abbey and Berwick 
to Flanders, where the monks had special privileges guaranteed by 
charters of the twelfth century.’ (Vol. i. pp. 61-2.) 


That is an admirably clear and interesting passage ; and if 
we take exception to one thing in it, our excuse must be its 
great importance. We refer to the author’s implied defini- 
tion of ‘ kindly tenants,’ as those who paid rent ‘ for the most 
* part in kind.’ False or fanciful etymologies are not always 
of great moment in history. To transmute a British camp 
into a seventeenth-century pickwork, or to mistake a modern 
limekiln for an ancient place of slaughter, may even help to 
enliven an otherwise dull page. But to misinterpret a 
phrase so full of historical significance as that of ‘kindly 
* tenants,’ is to deface one of the most beautiful features of 
Border life in the past. To be a ‘kindly tenant’ was the 
highest pride of a husbandman in the old times. It was 
the Border yeoman’s coat-of-arms; the evidence of his pedi- 
gree and social respectability. He bore the designation 
proudly through life ; and after his death it was placed on 
the stone above his grave, as any Border kirkyard may still 
testify. To be called a ‘kindly tenant,’ implied that one 
was of the kith, kin, or sept of the landlord, or was the 
descendant of those who had held and farmed the same 
lands in succession, father and son, from generation to genera- 
tion. It formed the feudal relation between the husband- 
man and the baron, just as the charter of the latter expressed 
his feudal relation to the crowned head ofthe kingdom. The 
term had nothing to do with payment either in money or 
kind. The cottars and smaller cultivators, for instance, 
paid their rents chiefly in kind; but this did not constitute 
them ‘ kindly tenants,’ nor are they ever so called. The 
‘ kindly tenants ’ formed, to borrow the language of Highland 
clanship, the ‘ gentlemen ’ of the Border clans ; and while the 
cottar or labourer, with spear and target, followed his lord 
to battle or foray on foot, the ‘kindly tenant’ was able to 
don his morion and rusty breastplate, and clatter after his 
chief on his own shaggy-limbed horse. The tie expressed in 
the word was one, not of money or other payment, but of 
blood, and kinship, and personal devotion ; a tie which may 
appear strange amid the customs of these later times, but 
which must have been invaluable in the old days when 
mutual support was indispensable. 
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Mr. Craig-Brown need not have fallen into‘any mistake 
about the term, if he had but observed with a ‘ seeing eye’ 
the documents passing through his hands. On pp. 166-167, 
vol. i, we have a bond drawn up in 1589 ‘ between Sir 
‘Walter Scott of Branxholme and his friends one with 
‘ another,’ and reproduced from a ‘ double’ in possession of 
Lord Napier and Ettrick. It is one of the most valuable 
papers printed in these volumes, and is so, as the author 
notes, because of ‘ the light it sheds upon feudal tenure and 
‘ feudal service.’ The parties to the bond consist of Sir 
Walter Scott of Branxholme and forty-seven others, all 
bearing the surname of Scott, with the exception of five— 
one of these five being ‘James Gladstaines of Cocklaw,’ 
an ancestor of Mr. Gladstone. The whole of this bond has 
to do with the question of ‘kindly tenants.’ It begins 
by stating that according to ‘ane constitution, act, and 
‘ ordinance made of lang time bypast’ by the grandsire 
of the above Sir Walter, ‘it could not be lesom (permitted) 
‘ to nae person nor persons’ to take any ‘ roume or roumes’ 
(possessions in land) ‘pertaining to them or any of them 
‘ by way of kindly steading, ower ane other friend’s head.’ 
Hence, in order to avoid controversies, debates, and lawsuits 
among themselves, and ‘so that they and every ane of them 
‘might be in amity and friendship and familiarity with 
‘ others, and like as brethren and friends ought to be among 
‘ themselves, according to the laws of God and nature,’ and 
for the better ‘ maintenance and service’ of their chief, it is 
agreed that none shall presume to take another man’s ‘ kindly 
‘ steading’ over his head; and if anyone be complained of 
as acting to the contrary, then Sir Walter Scott of Branx- 
holme is to ‘nominate and elect four friends’ to act as a 
commission for the trial of ‘the complainer’s kyndness and 
‘ dispossession,’ their decision to be final. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the proof of a holder’s right to his ‘kindly stead- 
‘ing’ had no reference to the conditions under which he 
held it either as to payments in kind or otherwise, but 
turned directly upon the question of his kyndness; that is, 
his kinship. The same term is used to designate the rela- 
tion of the higher barons to the Crown. In 1567 Buccleuch 
got a gift of the revenues of St. Mary’s Kirk of the Lowes, 
which had been his ‘auld kindly roume and possession’ 
(vol. i. pp. 374, 409); and elsewhere it is stated that the 
Douglases in ancient times held the lands of Ettrick Forest 
as ‘ kindly tenants ’ of the sovereign. 

In the above, and in many other instances that might be 
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adduced, Mr. Craig-Brown’s apparent straining after ori- 
ginality has led him to make assertions and draw inferences 
far from adequately supported, and occasionally bordering on 
the grotesque. For example, he tells us (vol. i. p. 82), that 
‘in the beginning of the fourteenth century it was not clear 
‘ whether Selkirkshire was part of Scotland or part of Eng- 
‘land;’ and he solemnly discusses whether, therefore, 
the men of that connty during the War of Independence 
owed allegiance to Scotland or to King Edward. Again, 
speaking of the comparative smallness of the Border towers 
and castles, he says, ‘It is impossible to believe that the 
‘families whose names are identified with these places 
‘ resided in them’ (vol. i. p. 139) ; and he proceeds to enlarge 
upon the strange idea. Does he mean us to believe that the 
Scotts did not live in Branxholme, or Harden, or Goldielands ? 
—that the Kerrs did not live in Cessford or Ferniehirst?—that 
there were no Douglases in Newark?—that the Haigs did 
not dwell in Bemersyde ?—that the Murrays did not reside 
in Philiphaugh or Elibank? Buccleuch, we are told, could at 
a bidding bring from Ettrick Forest, Ewesdale, Eskdale, and 
the higher parts of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, a thousand 
horsemen to his banner; where, in these wilds, could this 
numerous body of ‘ gentlemen’ vassals possibly live, if not 
in their own houses or keeps? Or apply the theory to our 
Border ballads, and what becomes of them? Mr. Craig- 
Brown tells us that when ‘toiling over the rough heights 
‘ betwixt Ettrick and Yarrow, it isa delight to shout the 
‘ rugged verse of “ Jamie Telfer o’ the fair Dodhead ”’’ (vol. i. 
p- 2); but what ‘delight’ could the author find in repeating 
that ballad if his own theory was present to his mind ? 


‘It’s I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be; 

There’s naething left in the fair Dodhead 

But a waefu’ wife and bairnies three.’ 


This was the burden of the ‘ harried man’s’ appeal at every 
tower to which he carried the news that English thieves 
under the Captain of Bewcastle had emptied his stalls and 
chambers overnight. 
‘The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming of a new-fa’en snaw,’ 
when he set forth upon his morning quest for help, in 
order to pursue the rievers and regain his property. At length 
he reaches Branxholme, when ‘up and spak him auld 
‘ Buccleuch,’ and bade him ‘ warn the water, braid and wide.’ 
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‘Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 

Wi’ them will Borthwick Water ride ; 
Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleuch, and Commonside. 


‘Ride by the gate of Priesthaughswire, 
And warn the Currors o’ the Lea; 
As ye cum down the Hermitage Slack, 
Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrinberrie.’ 


Can Buccleuch be supposed, with any sense of dramatic 
propriety, as issuing these peremptory orders, if the normal 
condition of these towers was one of emptiness and deso- 
lation ?>—if Harden, and Goldielands, and Allanhaugh were, 
with the others, standing uninhabited? And if this were 
so, why should ‘ William’s Wat’ of Catslackburn, in telling 
the harried Telfer that his ‘ heart was sair’ for him, add the 
compliment : 
‘I never came by the fair Dodhead, 
That ever I fand thy basket bare’? 


It must, indeed, have been an absolute necessity, under the 
perilous conditions of Border life and property in those 
centuries, that the chiefs should reside for the most part on 
their own lands, and in their own peel-towers.* 

It is not necessary to dwell further on this historical 
solecism, except to note that Mr. Craig-Brown brings 
forward what he seems to regard as his most } pertinent proof, 
in an extract from a letter written to Henry VIII. from 
Scotland in 1542 > by the English ausbansndot, Sir Sage 


* « Before 1535, says Mr. Cale, * onal was synonymous in 
‘Scotland with castle’ (vol. i. p. 187). The reverse of this was the 
case. By ‘ peel,’ Barbour and the other early writers invariably mean, 
not the castle, but the earthwork or outer wall of defence surrounding 
the court of the castle. Proof of this will also be found in the author’s 
own pages, where, in the building of the castle of Selkirk in 1302, the 
builders report to the English king that ‘the tower is finished,’ and 
‘fourteen perches of peel are made from one part of the tower 
‘to the other, leaving forty-three perches of peel yet to make’ 
(vol. i. p. 78). In the ballad above referred to, we have the ancient 
usage of the word. Speaking of the Captain of Bewcastle and his men, 
it says— 

‘ And when they came to the fair Dodhead, 
Right hastily they clamb the peel.’ 


That is, they scaled the wall of the barmkyn, or courtyard, without at 
first disturbing the inmates of the tower, thus securing command of the 
place. This old use of the word affords a genuine proof of the anti- 
quity of that fine ballad. 
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Sadler. In my Lord Angus’s house, writes Sir Ralph, ‘I 
‘ cannot lie, as he hath there scant one chamber for himself 
‘and my lady his wife.’ But this extract does not refer to 
any Border keep or peel-tower, but to the great Castle of 
Douglas, in Douglasdale.* From previous letters of Sir 
Ralph’s, it is found that Angus’s other great castle, ‘ Tan- 
‘ tallon vast,’ one of the largest in Scotland, was also at 
that time insufficient to afford accommodation to the same 
ambassador until after some weeks had been spent in fitting 
up a chamber or two. And what was the reason for this? 
Simply that the Earl of Angus had a short time before 
returned to Scotland after nearly fifteen years of exile, 
during which his castles and fortresses had been in the 
hands of his enemies, and were left by them stripped of 
everything, dismantled and uninhabitable. They were now 
in the hands of workmen, undergoing rebuilding and repair ; 
hence Sir Ralph Sadler’s statement to the English king. 

The thievish habits of the ancient residents in the 
Scottish Border are well known, but were never perhaps so 
powerfully illustrated as in the sixth chapter of Mr. Craig- 
Brown’s first volume. Here he has wisely printed, almost 
without abridgement, the minutes of certain justice-ayres 
held at Selkirk in 1494, 1502, and 1510 (vol. i. pp. 109-123). 
They reveal, as he observes, ‘an amount of lawlessness, 
‘ rapine, and bloodshed, truly appalling.’ Everybody knows 
that the Scotch and English Borderers stole from one 
another as often as chance or necessity appeared; but 
perhaps few will know till they read these black lists how 
guilty the Scottish Borderers were of stealing from and 
molesting their own countrymen. Horses, cows, sheep, 
grain, household plenishing, almost everything that could be 
laid hold of, were stolen by men in one glen from men in 
another; sometimes by residents higher up the same water, 
from those living lower down ; sometimes, indeed, from very 
near neighbours. All this is mixed up with the burning 
and sacking of houses and homesteads, with the bloodshed 
of victims armed and unarmed, with the slaughter even of 
women and children. The reading of this dark record 
destroys for the time all sense of Border chivalry and 
romance. 

With the records of the courts before us, we are, perhaps, 
too much disposed to look at the dark side of the picture 





* State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, vol. i. pp. 322, 
347. 
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only, and to forget that human nature has the sweet as well 
as the bitter in it. Upon this point Mr. Craig-Brown makes 
some very appropriate and just observations. Speaking of 
the condition of the district towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, he says :— 


‘ Privy Council and justiciary records plainly reveal the roughness 
and lawlessness of the country at large, and the ingrained savagery of 
the Border districts in particular. It must be remembered, however, 
that these are not a true reflex of contemporary life. Their clear 
light exaggerates the shadows. It is only violence and irregularity 
they note; the vast law-observing industry carried on in peace and 
silence finds no chronicle. Order, nevertheless, is seen to be gradually 
asserting itself. . . . The time had indeed not yet come when to ride 
a foray or “ toom a Cumberland byre” was deemed beneath respect- 
ability ; but the great chiefs were holding aloof from such adventures. 
Truly, if the character of forest lairds were to be formed from public 
records, they would appear more like untamed banditti than men under 
settled government. Yet it is certain they spent most of their time in 
tending flocks and cultivating their richer lands. We read of the 
cruel blow, the sudden stab, in moments of anger, in the heat of 
blood-feud; but who is there to tell us of the kind word, the generous 
act, to fallen kinsman or endangered friend?’ (Vol. i. p. 160.) 


The Scottish Border in ancient times was a stronghold of 
clergy as well as of chieftains; but with the decay of the 
great monastic institutions which set in during the fifteenth 
and culminated early in the sixteenth century, the power of 
the Church, regarded as a species of moral police, began to 
wane. And after the fall of the old system, and the rise of 
the new upon the Reformation, the ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion appears to have been in tco defective a condition to 
exercise any marked repressive influence upon the tendencies 
of the more lawless sections of society. ‘The men,’ says 
Mr. Craig-Brown, ‘who overturned Popery found how very 
‘ much easier it is to throw down than to build up.’ 

‘From a register compiled seven years after the Reformation, a 
glimpse is obtained of the slow progress made in establishing a Pro- 
testant ministry; there being, for every educated clergyman, many 
{who were] mere “exhorters,” or “readers.” Melrose had only a 
reader, with the munificent stipend of 20/. Scots. Tweeddale had 
to be content with ministers in Peebles and Eddlestone, and with 
exhorters elsewhere. In all Selkirkshire there does not appear to have 
been one minister, but only an exhorter, who had the entire county 
for his sphere. Considering the travelling expenses necessary in such 
a charge, his stipend of 807. Scots was miserably inadequate. Poverty 
was, indeed, the constant burthen of the Presbyterian ministers’ com- 
plaints. In 1562 it was represented that most of them led a beggar’s 
life; and the proceedings of the General Assembly in 1576 reveal that 
VOL. CXLVI. NO. CCCXXXIX. Cc 
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some were compelled to eke out their incomes by selling ale. To the 
formal question, ‘‘ Whether a minister or reader may tap ale, beer, or 
“ wine, and keep an open tavern?” it was answered: ‘“‘ Ane minister 
“ or reader that taps ale, or beer, or wine, and keeps ane open tavern, 
“ should be exhorted by the Commissioner to keep decorum.” There 
is no evidence that the spiritual superintendent of the county of 
Selkirk kept a public-house at headquarters, or was accompanied in 
his perambulations by the wine-barrow of the period, with “ claret at 
“ 2d.a chopin;” but for the bare necessities of life he must have 
largely depended either on private resources, or on the hospitality and 
open-handedness of his flocks.’ (Vol. i. pp. 161-2). 


As, however, the organisation of the Reformed Church 
became more perfect, and when at length the county had 
its presbytery and its minor ecclesiastical courts, the clergy 
took in hand to repress some of the wilder passions of the 
people, and to censure those who indulged in fighting, 
brawling, drinking, slandering their neighbours, or ‘ neglect- 
‘ ing ordinances.’ Superstitious practices and the pretensions 
of witchcraft also came under their ban. Here is a curious 
passage from the records of the Selkirk Presbytery :— 

‘1609, June 27.—Margaret Scott being posit [questioned] whether 
she ever gave drinks or usit charming, answered she gave nae drink nor 
charming, but only ane to stem blood with, which was— 

“ Our Lady went into the flood, 

And fand three steyis of Christis blood : 

Ane to dem; 

Ane other to stem; 

Dear Jesus in God’s name.” 
Being demandit giff the blood stemmit by these words, she answered 
“Yea.” Being demandit if she gave drinks, she answered she gave 
nane but of waburne [great plantain or waybread ] leaves for the hart- 
axes [heart-aches]. eferrit to further advisement.’ (Vol. i. p. 180.) 





The parochial divisions of Selkirkshire are peculiar, in 
respect that, while it contains five parish churches, it has 
only two complete parishes within its bounds—those of 
Ettrick and Yarrow; although it comprehends portions, less 
or more, of seven other parishes. Even the parish of 
Selkirk, which contains the county town, is not wholly 
within the bounds of the shire. But its two complete 
parishes have names that are familiar wherever English 
literature is read. The birth of James Hogg in the one 
has lifted it into a higher light, and conferred at the same 
time upon him his beautiful agnomen of Ettrick Shepherd. 
And who does not know the name of Yarrow ?—valley the 
most famous in these islands, with its ‘ dowie holms’ and 
its immortal stream, ‘ fubulosus as was ever Hydaspes.’ 
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Ettrick Forest and the Yarrow. i9 
With the exception of occasional haughlands or meadows 
on either side of the stream of the same name as itself, 
Ettrick parish is, says Mr. Craig-Brown, ‘whelly moun- 
‘tainous, its highest point being the summit of Ettrick 
‘Pen, 2,269 feet above sea-level. The hills present the 
‘same roundness of outline and absence of rugged peak 
‘ characteristic of Border ranges generally, their flanks being 
‘ covered with unbroken verdure, such as excited Words- 
‘ worth’s admiration when he broke the spell and looked 
‘on Yarrow.’ Ettrick valley contains many names familiar 
to the readers of Scott and Hogg. There is Tushielaw, 
anciently the grim retreat of one of the most famous of 
Border freebooters, Adam Scott, hung at last by the neck in 
Edinburgh town ; Buccleuch, whose little glen and stream- 
let, far retired, have given their name to one of Scotland’s 
noblest families; and Thirlestane, the seat of the accom- 
plished peer who bears the title of Napier and Ettrick. 
Readers of Scott’s ‘ Lay’ will find here the name and place 
of Deloraine, the rough-riding champion of the Lady of 
Branksome; and up on the hillside is Jamie Telfer’s ‘ fair 
‘ Dodhead,’ the site of his old keep still to be traced in the 
turf. Far up the valley stand Ettrick village and Ettrick 
church: the village, a considerable place when Hogg was 
born there in 1770, now reduced to a few cottages, that in 
which the tuneful Shepherd first saw the light having dis- 
appeared with the others; the church, rebuilt indeed since 
then, but holding still within its shadow, in eternal wardship, 
the dust of its Mountain Bard. 

During last century, and long before the name of Hogg 
had escaped the obscurity of his pastoral life, Ettrick could 
boast of a name that was familiar as a household word all 
over Presbyterian Scotland, the name of the Rev. Thomas 
Boston, minister of the parish. Boston’s name was to 
Ettrick then what Scott and Hogeg’s are to Yarrow now. 
He was minister of Ettrick from 1707 to the time of his 
death in 1732. His chief work, known as ‘The Fourfold 
‘ State,’ is a theological treatise, severely Calvinistic, but of 
great power, the sentiments and logic of which have 
coloured the preaching of a century of Scottish pulpits 
since. He was also an excellent linguist, knew French and 
Dutch, and wrote a treatise in Latin on the Hebrew points 
which met with the praise of his learned contemporaries. 
To his countrymen, however, he was most endeared by his 
little volume ‘The Crook in the Lot.’ Its strain of un- 
affected piety, and its practical wisdom couched in the 
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language of pithy and homely metaphor, rendered it for 
many generations at once the counsellor and consoler of 
thousands of hearts. His autobiography, published after 
his death, contributed yet further to Boston’s popularity 
with the religious people of Scotland. In it we have many 
striking details both of the outer and the inner life of the 
man; with a quaintness of literary phrase that reminds the 
reader irresistibly of Bunyan. He underwent frequent 
periods of spiritual depression, and at other times rose into 
high ecstasy. Here is his expression of a calmer state of 
mind : ‘ The two days before, I had a twilight frame ; it being 
‘neither day nor night with me.’ Of one of his faithful 
elders who died, he writes with quaint beauty: ‘ Though he 
‘was a poor man, yet he had always a brow for a good 
‘ cause. Of another, who had gone through the fires of 
persecution, he wrote the epitaph: lines still to be read in 
the lonely churchyard of St. Mary, at the head of 
Yarrow :— 
‘ All lost for Christ, an hundred-fold 
Produced, and he became 
A father, eyes, and feet unto 
The poor, the blind, the lame.’ 


It is as if Faithfal or Christiana sang once more the 
Dreamer’s halting measures through the Valley of Humility. 

In Ettrick there was a strong remnant of Cameronians, 
who caused Boston much anxiety by their schism ; hence he 
was often exercised in mind as to whether he was the one 
most capable of carrying on the work which he had under- 
taken in the parish. ‘I have been for some time much 
‘afraid of being cast over the hedge; but otherwise an 
‘honourable discharge from Him who sent me hither has 
‘been beautiful in my eyes.’ Yet amid all his despondency, 
all his doubts as to his own fitness, there comes out ever and 
again the unfailing faith, the courageous heart, the lofty 
aspiration of a consecrated life. He was tried also with 
many deaths in his family,and much domestic trouble. Did 
space permit, we might give many extracts from his auto- 
biography, as pleasing for their literary style as for their 
embodiinent of the natural piety and pathos and single- 
minded devotion of the man himself. Here are among 
the last words he wrote: quaint, pithy, pious, as in his best 
days :— 

‘The world hath all along been a stepdame to me; and wheresoever 
I would have attempted to nestle in it, there was a thorn of uneasiness 
laid for me. Man is bern crying, lives complaining, and dies disap- 
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pointed from that quarter. “ All is vanity ‘and vexation of spirit.”— 
“ T have waited for thy salvation, O Lord !”’ 


We greatly deplore the terms in which Mr. Craig-Brown 
has allowed himself to speak of Boston, and many who 
peruse what he has written will do so with feelings little 
short of indignation. Like all Evangelical clergymen of 
the school to which he belonged, Boston was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian ; and Mr. Craig-Brown, seizing upon this side 
of his character, has lost sight of everything else. ‘Such 
‘monstrous conceptions of the Deity;’ ‘such presump- 
‘tuous confidence concerning the motives and action of 
‘ the Unsearchable ;’ ‘one is tempted to question if Boston 
‘ever realised what Christianity is:’ these, and the like 
expressions, are of constant recurrence. Boston practised 
those habits of minute introspection and self-analysis which 
are familiar to all who have read the lives of English 
Puritans or Scottish Covenanters, and, like them also, he 
made the chief actions of his life the subject of much prayer 
and meditation. Mr. Craig-Brown would seem never to 
have heard of such a thing before. It yields him all the 
amusement of novelty. Speaking of Boston’s anxious self- 
searchings while considering the call to become minister of 
Ettrick, he says :— 

‘ His “ communings ” at this time afford a truly remarkable study in 
psychology. The force of introspection could no further go. He 
turned himself inside out in his anxiety to ascertain the purity of his 
motives before changing to greener pastures,’ &c. (Vol. i. p. 277.) 


In this strain, frequently sinking into something like vul- 
garity, is the whole course of Boston’s life caricatured. Even 
the facts of it are misunderstood and misrepresented. In 
order, for instance, to illustrate the ‘humour’ of the com- 
ment that Boston ‘saw Providence on his side all his life,’ 
we are told :— 

‘ He narrates that when he preached his first sermon before [the} 
Presbytery in 1697, “by a peculiar kind disposal of Providence the 
precentor was not come, so, acccrding to my own desire, I precented 
myself.”’ (Ib. p, 275.) 

The incident referred to is a very simple one. Boston, 
when young, was, as he tells us, naturally bashful and timor- 
ous, ‘much subject to the fear of man,’ and with a great 
‘ unreadiness in ordinary discourse.’ It was long, therefore, 
before he could summon courage enough to preach his first 
‘trial sermon,’ as it is called, before the Presbytery. When 
at length he did appear and enter the pulpit, he scarcely knew 
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how he should bear to hear the sound of his own voice. But 
he had cultivated music, was possessed of a good voice, and 
could sing with confidence. Hence, when the precentor, 
whose duty it was to lead the psalmody, did not appear, 
Boston performed that duty himself; and this had the effect 
of so completely overcoming his natural bashfulness and 
timidity—of ‘ breaking the ice,’ so to speak—that he preached 
his sermon with ease. His ascription, therefore, of thanks 
to Providence for thus, as he thought, assisting him in the 
most anxious moment of a young preacher’s life, is not in 
any sense to be held up to ridicule. The ridicule attaches 
rather to anyone who could so miss the point of the story. 
In short, in estimating so complex a character as that of 
Boston, Mr. Craig-Brown appears to have essayed a task 
somewhat beyond his capabilities. To judge of such a man 
with some approach to truth, we must not read our own 
age into him; we must read him in the light of his indivi- 
dual origin and education, his intellectual and theological 
environment. Autres temps, autres meurs. To forget this, 
even in writing local history, is to risk doing injustice some- 
where. 

In connexion with the parish of Ettrick we have an inter- 
esting account of the family of Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
sprung from an ancient branch of the Scotts of Buccleuch. 
Their residence is Thirlestane House, and among the trea- 
sures which it contains are a few touching relics of the last 
hours of the great Montrose. One of these is the napkin of 
fine linen in which the hero’s heart was wrapped and brought 
to the Lady Napier of that day. 

‘Various stains and blotches of different hues appear upon the 
napkin, particularly towards the centre. Along with it is a rich satin 
cap, of a faded straw colour, turned up with a broad border of old 
lace ; and a pair of knit thread hose. The tops of these have been 
saturated with something that has now the appearance of faded blood, 
diminishing downwards, which accords with the narrative of an eye- 
witness of the execution, that the legs were smitten off by the knees.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 325.) 

The neighbouring parish of Yarrow is better known from 
the glamour of its poetry than by the incidents of its civil 
history ; yet for those who would wish to know something of 
this, we can recommend, in addition to what is contained 
in Mr. Craig-Brown’s pages, the ‘ Reminiscences of Yarrow,’ 
written by its late minister, the Rev. Dr. James Russell, and | 

edited by Professors Campbell Fraser and Veitch. The / 
editors might perhaps have done more for the book by con- | 
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densing its contents and correcting its occasional irregulari- 
ties of style; but even as it stands, the volume of these 
Reminiscences gives a vivid and accurate presentation of life 
and morals in these upland valleys during the last hundred 
years. Dr. Russell was a man held in high respect by his 
contemporaries, and deservedly so, possessing as he did 
many excellent and amiable qualities both of head and 
heart. 

The extraordinary rise of towns in the present century, 
owing to the success of some particular manufacture or other 
branch of commerce, is one of the commonplaces of our 
industrial history. Galashiels, in the county of Selkirk, is 
an instance of this. From being only a small and incon- 
siderable village sixty or seventy years ago, it has, through 
the growth of its woollen manufactures, attained to the 
dimensions of a large parliamentary burgh, with a popula- 
tion of fifteen or sixteen thousand. It is now the larger of 
the two towns in the county; the other, that of Selkirk, 
though still the county town, having been outstripped by its 
younger competitor. But the town of Galashiels presents 
little of interest in an historical sense beyond its own rapid 
phase of industrial developement; while that of Selkirk, 
having been a burgh and a place of note for six hundred 
years, contains much, both in its history and its surround- 
ings, deserving of consideration. As far back as 1113 a 
colony of Tyronensian monks was established at Selkirk; but 
the place seems to have had certain,drawbacks as the pro- 
spective site of a monastery, for a few years after the 
accession of David I. the newly planted colony of monks 
was removed to Kelso, where the great abbey, the ruins of 
which still remain to us, was founded in 1128. At Selkirk, 
however, Edward I. of England built a castle in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and from that time it continued 
to be a centre of influence in the Borders down to the battle 
of Flodden in 1513. 

In relation to that great conflict, the history of the burgh 
of Selkirk holds a place of peculiar importance. That burgh 
possesses the worn and faded fragments of an antique pennon 
known as the ‘ Flodden flag,’ said to have been taken from 
the English on that fatal field, and brought to Selkirk by 
one of the few cf its burgesses who returned from the dis- 
astrous fight. This relic has long been regarded with pav-: 
donable pride by the people of Selkirk as the Palladium of 
their ancient burgh. It is further rendered dear to them 
by the pleasing fact that Sir Walter Scott, while sheriff of 
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Speaks its antjquity, is still carried annually (on the day of riding their 


~ about 1825: ‘It is of green silk, fringed round with pale silk twist, 





the county, prefaced the ballad of the ‘Sutors of Selkirk,’ 
in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders,’ with a narrative 
of the tradition connecting the old flag with Flodden, as 
also with a defence of the tradition as against certain 
detractors of his time. 

The story of the Selkirk ‘ Flodden flag’ is first told in a 
document known as the ‘ Hodge MS.,’ dated 1722, and pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Further, the 
Rev. Mr. Robertson, who was parish minister of Selkirk in 
the end of last century, furnished to the ‘Old Statistical 
* Account of Scotland’ what appears to be an independent 
narrative, written about 1790. Then we have the account ~ 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, published in 1802; ' 
and, about twenty-four years later, still another, by Robert ~ 
Chambers, in his ‘ Picture of Scotland.’ Scott, as having 
gathered his version of the legend on the spot, is on this and 
every other account to be taken as its best narrator. Refer- 
ring to the battle of Flodden Field, he says :— 


‘ The ancient and received tradition of the burgh of Selkirk affirms 
that the citizens of that town distinguished themselves by their gal- 
lantry on that disastrous occasion. Eighty in number, and headed by 
their town-clerk, they joined their monarch on his entrance into 
England. James, pleased with the appearance of this gallant troop, 
knighted their leader, William Brydone, upon the field of battle, from 
which few of the men of Selkirk were destined to return. They 
distinguished themselves in the conflict, and were almost all slain. The 
few survivors, on their return home, found, by the side of Lady-wood 
Edge, the corpse of a female, wife to one of their fallen comrades, with 
a child sucking at her breast. In memory of this latter event, continues 
the tradition, the present arms of the burgh bear a female, holding a 
child in her arms, and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
Scottish lion; in the background a wood.’ 


+ 


5 ET; 





Scott then proceeds to quote from Mr. Robertson’s ‘Statistical 
‘ Account’ what is there said of the few trophies which ‘ still 
‘survive the rust of time and the effects of negligence,’ 


_ brought by the men of Selkirk from Flodden. 


‘ 7. 
: ‘A istandird,’ says Mr. Robertson, ‘the appearance of which be- 


common by the corporation of weavers, by a member of which it was 
taken from the English in the field of Flodden.* It may be added 





‘* Robert Chambers thus describes the flag or standard as he saw it 


about four feet long, and tapering towards the extremity most remote 
from the staff. Some armorial bearings, such as an eagle and a serpent, 
were once visible upon it, but scarcely a lineament can be discerned 
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that the sword of William Brydone, the town-clerk, who led the citizens 
to battle (and who is said to have been knighted for his valour), is 
still [in 1790] in the possession of John Brydone, a citizen of Selkirk, 
his lineal descendant.’ 


Such, in brief, are the main elements of the tradition. 

A hitherto unpublished item in the Flodden episode is an 
extremely interesting minute of the ‘ Inquisitio,’ or Inquest, 
as the Burgh Council was then styled, drawn up only five 
weeks before the battle, and making reference to the king’s 
order calling upon the burgesses of Selkirk to join the royal 
army. Mr. Craig-Brown gives the first part of the minute 
thus :— 


£1512, August 2.—Finds and ordains all neighbours and indwellers 
to be abulzeit (furnished) for war, after the tenor of the King’s letters 
produced at last wapinschawing, to give their monsteris (demonstra- 
tion) and shewing thereof in the Bog before the Bailieson Wednesday, 
St. Laurence day (10th August). And that all indwellers, for the 
weal of the town and country, having servant-men and children, that 
they be produced at wapinschawing in best way they can, with ane 
spear, lance, and bow. And sae bein he will nocht of coft (not buy) 
and free find himself weapons as said is, that his master furnish him 
thereof of his coft, the said weapons to remain with him after the 
waypassing of his servant. To be fulfilled under the unlaw of 8s.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 21.) 
There is much obscurity in this passage, especially in the 
third sentence of it. ‘ Monsteris’ is a doubtful word ; while 
‘nocht of coft and free,’ and ‘of his coft,’ are impossible 
phrases. ‘Coft’ is the preterite of the Scotch verb to coff, 
that is, to buy; but the word was never used as a substan- 
tive. Fortunately, the volume contains a traced facsimile 
of the original handwriting of the passage, and from it we 
are able to correct these mistakes. The original entry has 
evidently been drafted hurriedly, as there are some obvious 
verbal repetitions ; while the portion which we print in ita]j 
within brackets has been partially erased by the wry 
The whole reads as follows :— 


‘That the mapas fyndis and ordaines all ny chtburis a GREIGHTO N 
amidst the tatters to which it is now reduced.’ (Picture EEA (EF 5 ITY 


146.) Mr. Craig-Brown thinks the Rev. Mr. Robertsoy’s 4A RY. 
that the flag was brought to Selkirk by one of the cokpo tats i 
weavers is falsified by the fact that the Selkirk Weavers’ CoOxp oratiFn 
‘did not exist until a hundred years after the battle.’ This se¢trrste 
be a frivolous objection. In ancient usage, trades are frequently 
spoken of as guilds, corporations, or the like, though not perhaps 
‘incorporated’ in any technical sense. 
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to be abbulzeit for were (war) eftere the tenor of the Kingis letteris 
that was producit the last wapynschawin, to geiff thair moustaris 
(musters) and schawin thairof in the boig (? burgh) befor the balzeis 
one (on) Woddynesdaye Sanct Lorence day nixt tocum, And that 
all Indwellaris, for weill of the toun and the contrecht (country), 
hawand servandmen and cheldern, that thai have and be producit in 
wappynschawin in the best way he can, with ane spere launch and 
bow. [Sa beand his master for the tyme woll nocht find him thir said 
wapnes, that this said servand of his fe and his awin proper cost per- 
waye (purvey) himself of the same. And quhat gudman or Indweller 
that failzies (fails) thairin, to paye viij shillings in wnlaw.| And sa 
beand the servand woll nocht of cost and fee fynd himself wapnes as 
said is, that his master furnish him thairof of his (the master’s) cost, 
and the said wappon to ramane with him efter the waypassing of his 
servand. This to be completit under the pain of vnlaw of viij 
shillings.’ . 


The ‘ monsteris,’ and ‘ coft and free,’ and ‘of his coft,’ thus 
disappear. The last two mistakes might have been prevented 
by reading the corresponding words in the erased passage : 
‘of his fee and his own proper cost.’ This erased passage 
has otherwise an interesting historical significance. It would 
appear that, as between master and servant, the Inquest had 
at first intended to place the onus of finding weapons on the 
servant ; but probably after discussion, and considering that 
it would be difficult in the short time at their disposal to 
enforce their order against the poorer man, they have the 
passage struck out, and the onus transferred to the servant’s 
master, whose property, however, the weapons shall be 
should his servant leave him. 

Coming to the Flodden tradition itself, Mr. Craig-Brown 
proceeds to consider it in a hostile spirit, and with a flip- 
pancy of tone which is far from being in the best taste. He 
is of opinion that the whole story is a ‘ fabrication,’ 
‘accepted by the credulous,’ and the ‘ falsehoods’ of which 
it is almost ‘superfluous’ to expose. His first object is 
to discredit the writer of the Hodge MS.; but in this 
endeavour he is not quite fair to that writer. It is surely 
a non sequitur to say that on the ‘veracious narrative’ 
of the Hodge MS., written in 1722, ‘hang all the lies and 
* stories’ of this tradition, when until now that narrative 
has apparently never been in print ; at least, Mr. Craig-Brown 
himself admits that the first printed account of the tradi- 
tion was that of the parish minister, written in 1790. Still 
further, the writer of that manuscript makes a singular 
statement as to the king having ‘ likeways granted to the 
‘ burgh liberty to make incorporations, and particularly one 
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‘of the sutors, and appointed the deacon to provide each 
‘ newly admitted burgess with a maid [for wife], if the burgess 
‘ require it.’ In dealing with this statement Mr. Craig-Brown 
says :— 

‘It is of course unnecessary to refute with evidence or argument 
Hodge’s extraordinary account of James the Fifth’s dealings with the 
ancient burgh. The marvellous stipulation by which the honourable 
craft of sutors was converted into a sort of matrimonial agency for the 
supply of bachelor burgesses with wives, is in one sense of service. It 
enables us to know for certain that Hodge was either imposed upon by 
a man who combined the faculty of lying with a keen sense of humour, 
or was such a man himself.’ (Vol. ii. p. 26.) 


Very probably the writer of the Hodge MS. is wrong in 
saying that such an appointment was due to royal authority ; 
but that he did not speak altogether without book, and that 
there really may have been some such usage in the ancient 
burgh, is a not impossible inference from what Mr. Craig- 
Brown himself adduces. On p. 33 is printed what he very 
properly terms ‘a remarkable entry’ in the Burgh Records, 
of date June 27, 1527, according to which one Roland Ha- 
milton gets an order from the Inquest, or Burgh Council, 
ordaining James Tait and his wife to ‘keep their maiden 
‘surely to Martinmas,’ until the said Roland, who leaves 
his sword as a pledge, shall return, bringing ‘ a relic,’ and 
claiming the maiden for his wife. If he do not meet his 
engagement, he is to ‘lose his claim to the sword;’ and if 
the parents, on the other hand, do not ‘keep their maiden,’ 
they are ‘to underlie the sum [%.e. value] of the sword.’ 
From the curious bearing this incident has upon the above- 
quoted statement from the Hodge MS., we should be dis- 
posed to regard the writer of that manuscript as one who 
honestly endeavoured to gather up and place on record the 
traditions of the locality in the shape in which these were 
current in his own day. 

But Mr. Craig-Brown’s principal argument as to the 
falsity of the tradition is to be found in his assertion that a 
priest named William Brydone was town-clerk of the burgh 
at the time of the battle, and that some one, seeing the 
priestly appellation of ‘ Sir’ before his name and not under- 
standing its significance, ‘had invented the whole story’ 
in order to ‘ account for the title.’ ‘It is altogether beyond 
‘ doubt,’ he further says, ‘that one William Brydone was 
‘town-clerk of Selkirk at or near the time of Flodden’ 
(p. 27). The qualification ‘at or near the time of Flodden’ 
is fatal to Mr. Craig-Brown’s theory. It begs the whole 
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question. The priest, Sir William Brydone, was either 
town-clerk in the autumn of 1513, or he was not; the 
author’s theory hinges wholly on that—a fact which he has 
neglected to prove. 

But the assumption that the town-clerk was a priest may 
be set aside. Even that part of the story which relates to 
the knighting of the Selkirk leader is not absolutely essential 
to the general credibility of the tradition which tells how 
the old flag was brought from Flodden. At the same time 
it is not necessary to hold that no such honour was conferred 
because there is not now extant any written record of it; 
since, during the many assaults upon the town in the years 
immediately following the great battle, many of the burgh 
documents were, as the king’s charters testify, lost or de- 
stroyed. The Brydones, moreover, were a numerous sept in 
Selkirk and the district, and any qualified layman of that 
name may at the time in question have been town-clerk of 
the burgh, and so have led the citizens to Flodden; for the 
office of town-clerk could only be held by one who was a 
notary, or otherwise a man of education, and that in those 
days among laymen indicated a high social position. 

The Flodden story, as a whole, according to Mr. Craig- 
Brown, ‘bears one well-known mark of invention—it is 
‘hopelessly contradictory.’ But the fact that the story as 
told in an unpublished document of 1722 should agree in 
the main with the independent narrative written by the 
parish minister seventy years later, might rather be taken 
as a proof that both writers had derived their information 
from a common source—namely, the oral tradition of the 
place. Had the story been nothing more than an invention, 
the inventors would have taken care that their accounts 
tallied with each other. The very discrepancies in these 
different versions are presumptive evidence that the story 
is not a modern invention, but a tradition current for 
generations in the neighbourhood. Its variations are indi- 
cative, not of fabrication, but of long descent by oral trans- 
mission. Sir Walter Scott’s defence of the Selkirk tradition 
may therefore be regarded as still holding good. 

The modern flourishing town of Selkirk, though retaining 
the name and site of the ancient burgh, has. lost all the 
external marks of burghal antiquity. Its castle and walls, 
its ports of exit and entry, its churches and chapels and 
places of ancient resort, have all disappeared. There is 
hardly a link, save the historic, between the county town of 
Selkirk under Queen Victoria and the old Forest township 
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of the time of the Jameses. It is impossible, except by some 
process of the imagination, to trace amid its greatly expanded 
modern outlines the limits of the little walled and moated 
town, with its seven or eight hundred inhabitants, which six 
centuries ago sent its armed burghers forth to war or foray. 
Into the life of that distant period, however, we obtain a 
few glimpses through the minute-books and records that 
have been preserved. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the exigencies of Border existence rendered it neces- 
sary that the burghers of Selkirk should nightly keep watch 
and ward within their bounds. In 1509 some laxness may 
have set in, for in December of that year the Burgh Council 
ordains that ‘watches be kept by men and not by laddies’ 
(boys) ; that they are to walk ‘within the bounds of their 
‘ watches ;’ that ‘nae watch maun gae to the potation and 
‘drink’ after nine in the evening; that they are to walk 
until cock-crow, ‘and syne to warn Steven of Lauder in 
‘the West Port, Thomas Johnson in the Under Port, and 
‘ Wat Haw in the East Port.’ In October of the following 
year the watch is to consist of eighteen men, neighbours and 
householders, well armed, who are to walk nightly from 
nine till cock-crow, ‘under pain at ilk failure of twelve 
‘ pence, without favour.’ A touch of unconscious humour 
lights up an order of 1530, in which the council ordains 
that ‘nae deaf men’ are to ‘walk in or stand as watches— 
specially auld Blair the cooper.’ In 1521 it is ordained that 
‘all men, indwellers in the burgh, with their servants,’ are 
‘to come readily when any fray arises, well-armed, for the 
‘ good of the town and of the country, and pass together at 
‘their power.’ But their weapons were not always restricted 
to legitimate uses. In 1585 John Ker, son of Thomas Ker 
of Kippilaw, dwelling in Selkirk, is accused of joining Scott 
of Halydean and others in going armed ‘ in the gloom of the 
‘ evening’ to Haltree, where they stole ‘ five oxen, four kye 
‘ (cows), and ane brown naig.’ The general social condi- 
tion of those old burghs must, one would think, have been 
full of unrest and more or less open alarm, it never being 
known at what hour of day or night the Philistines of the 
English Border might be upon them. Yet doubtless that 
old life would have its compensations, if we but knew of 
them; its pleasures must occasionally have counterbalanced 
its perils. 

Before taking leave of the ancient burgh of the Forest we 
must quote a powerful story of diablerie, belonging, alas ! 
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to the days when as yet Psychical Research societies were 
not. 


‘Like most country churchyards,’ says Mr. Craig-Brown, that of 
Selkirk ‘ has its tale of horror; and it is in keeping with the locality 
that the incident concerns a sutor. Early one winter evening, before 
daylight, a brother of the craft, whose house opened upon the church- 
yard, had a call from a stranger, who ordered a pair of shoes to be 
ready at a certain hour next morning. There was something about 
the appearance and manner of his customer which impressed the sutor 
with the necessity of being up to time, so that the shoes were ready 
when the stranger called. More than ever struck with his unusual 
aspect, the tradesman followed him into the dark, walking silently and 
closely behind him, till at a particular grave he suddenly vanished. 
Leaving his awl in the mound that he might recognise it again, the 
shoemaker at daylight- brought a great company of the townspeople, 
who helped him to break open the tomb. In the coffin beside a well- 
preserved corpse were the newly-made shoes! Oblivious of the fact 
that they had been paid for by their mysterious owner, Crispin took 
them away, and had the grave refilled. But next morning, an hour 
before cock-crow, as he was stitching away at new work, he was con- 
fronted by his unearthly customer, glaring upon him with a malignity 
which froze his blood with horror. “ You have made me the wonder 
of the town,” said he in ghostly tones; “ but I'll make you a greater.” 
At daylight the wretched sutor’s body was found rent limb from limb 
upon the violated grave.’ (Vol. ii. p. 254.) 


This wild and unearthly legend would have been as fuel 
to fire in the morbid imagination of Edgar Allan Poe. It 
belongs to that darker side of Border superstition which, as 
interpreted by the older minstrels, has given us such weird 
ballads as ‘ Clerk Saunders ’ and ‘ The Twa Corbies,’ and, as 
interpreted by Scott himself, ‘The Eve of St. John.’ 

This brings us to say a few concluding words on the poetry 
of Ettrick and Yarrow, to which the opening chapter of 
Mr. Craig-Brown’s first volume is devoted. His numerous 
quotations from the ballads and songs and poems relating 
to the district will be read with interest. The‘district is 
indeed rich in song, both ancient and modern. In Professor 
Veitch’s volume on ‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish 
‘ Border,’ the subject of the Border ballads is treated at 
length with admirable skill and literary beauty, the whole 
lighted up with that intellectual sympathy which might be 
expected from one who is himself touched with the poetic 
fire. That portion of his volume which deals with the 
etymology of place-names, and with the historical events 
affecting the district, is not in some respects all that might 
be desired; but when he arrives at what forms the chief 
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interest of his work, the ballads and songs of bygone days, 
we feel that we are in contact with one who can handle 
these old blossoms of poesy with tenderness and love; who 
can, so to speak, expound the beauties of each flower with- 
out damaging a single petal. It is this fine under-chord of 
genuine sympathy running through all his exposition, which 
gives to Professor Veitch’s interpretation of the Border 
ballads a charm only second to their own.* 

Confining ourselves to the ballads of Ettrick and Yarrow, 
we can only notice the chief even of these; and into such 
questions as those of their antiquity and authorship we can- 
not here enter. The first to be mentioned is the song of the 
ancient Forest burgh, ‘The Sutors of Selkirk,’ both the age 
and the occasion of which have not been passed without dis- 
pute. It has evidently, however, been written in allusion to 
Selkirk’s share in the battle of Flodden, though its compo- 
sition belongs to a much later period. Then we have the 
stirring and vigorous ballad of ‘Jamie Telfer o’ the Fair 
‘ Dodhead,’ to which reference has already been made, and 
which localises itself in the vale of Ettrick. The scenes of 
all the other old ballads of merit relating to the district are 
to be found on Yarrow, with the exception of that strange 
ballad of fairyland, ‘Tamlane,’ to which Ettrick may lay 
an equal claim ; for Carterhaugh, where Janet met her lover, 
and where she finally won him from the spells of Elfland, lies 
between Ettrick and Yarrow streams at their point of 
confluence. 

‘O I forbid you, maidens a’, 
That wear gowd in your hair, 
To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 
For young Tamlane is there.’ 


Farther up the Vale of Yarrow—here not as yet wearing 
its mystic robe of ‘ pastoral melancholy,’ but bordered on 
either side with waving woods of elm and ash and the 
birchen tree—is the ancient place of Hangingshaw, the scene 
of ‘ The Sang of the Outlaw Murray,’ perhaps the best known 
historical ballad of the Scottish Border. The old tower of 





* For a full and discriminating analysis of Wordsworth’s three 
Yarrow poems, and an account of the circumstances under which each 
was written, see the late Principal Shairp’s ‘Aspects of Poetry,’ 
chap. xi. ‘ The Three Yarrows.’ In ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ also, for 
July 1886, is a paper by J. B. Selkirk, entitled ‘The Secret of 
Yarrow,’ which for classic grace of style and true poetic insight is 
perhaps the finest prose monograph on Yarrow that has appeared. 
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Hangingshaw, the home of the Murrays, was destroyed last 
century, but the ‘Sang’ will keep its memory alive. 
‘ There’s a fair castle, biggit wi’ lyme and stayne ; 
O gin it stands not pleasantlie ! 
In the forefront o’ that castle fair, 
Twa unicorns are braw to see ; 
There’s the picture of a knight, and a ladye bright, 
And the green hollin abune their brie.’ 


Among the romantic ballads which claim Yarrow as their 
local habitation, we have that of ‘The Douglas Tragedy.’ 
The scene which tradition has assigned to it is Blackhouse 
Tower, on the Douglas Water, up which tributary, towards 
Blackhouse Heights, Lord William and Lady Margaret rode 
on that fatal night. 
‘O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the light o’ the moon, 
Until they came to the wan water, 
And there they lighted down.’ 


Who does not know the sorrowful ending? <A few miles 
farther up Yarrow stands, or rather stood, Henderland 
Tower; for its site alone can now be traced. Here it was 
that the ‘Border widow,’ when a wrathful Scottish king 
had slain her husband, was left, deserted by all her terrified 
menials, to bury the corpse herself, and to make that 
‘Lament’ preserved to us in the most pathetic of Border 
ballads. ’ 

‘I sewed his sheet, making my mane; 

I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 

I watched the body night and day ; 

No living creature came that way. 


‘I took his body on my back, 
And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 
I digg’d a grave, and laid him in, 
And happ’d him with the sod sae green. 


‘ But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair.’ 


But fine as each and all of those ballads are, it is not to 
them that Yarrow owes her crown of deathless song. An 
old story of love and passion, originating no one knows how, 
and coming to us no one knows whence, but instinct with 
these eternal elements of human interest, had got caught 
amid the harp-strings of some unknown minstrel long ago, 
and the tender music it awakened there vibrates about us 
still. 
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‘ Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing, 
They set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawing.’ 


last 


We know how his lady urged him to ‘stay at hame;’ and 
how, when she found her pleadings of no avail to turn her 
lord from the path to which his honour bound him, she, like 
the true Border woman she was, ‘kissed his cheek, and 
‘ kaimed his hair,’ and ‘ belted him with his noble brand :’ 
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ly.’ ‘ And he’s awa to Yarrow.’ 
use Then comes the last stern conflict to him, and the weary 
rds hours of heart-sickening suspense to her. 
ode ‘ Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu’ dream ; 
I fear there will be sorrow ! 
: I dreamed I pu’d the heather green, 
Wi’ my true love on Yarrow. 
‘O gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
les 7 Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
ind | And tell me how he fareth!’ 
ups At last is brought to her the sad message, ‘to come and lift 
ne ‘ her leafu’ lord,’ now ‘sleeping sound on Yarrow.’ With 
wort ' ‘dool and sorrow’ she goes forth. 
‘She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough, 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie holms of Yarrow. 
‘“ Now haud your tongue, my daughter dear ! 
For a’ this breeds but sorrow ; 
I'll wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow.” 
*“O haud your tongue, my father dear ! 
Ye mind me but of sorrow: 
A fairer rose did never bloom 
Than now lies cropped on Yarrow.” ” 
to Upon this simple thread of song, this ‘old unhappy far-off 
‘aa ‘thing,’ Hamilton of Bangor framed his more elaborate 
ne poem of ‘ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride,’ which, 
ith though highly artificial in structure, and burdened with 
ht much redundancy of phrase, has yet enshrined within it 
the true spirit of Yarrow song, its sorrow and sadness, 
an its love unquenchable. Logan followed with his finer and 
more direct strain, ‘Thy braes are bonny, Yarrow stream,’ 
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which, however, is based upon a variant of the older tradi- 
tion ; for in this case the lover takes leave of his bride on 
the eve of their wedding-day, and is seen no more in life. 
‘They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the Forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow.’ 


He, ‘ wandering in the night so dark,’ had been drowned in 
Yarrow stream, and the despairing bride makes his destiny 
hers. 
‘She found his body in the stream, 
And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow.’ 


But it was not till Wordsworth wandered north from 
Rydal that the rose-red flower of Yarrow’s pathos and pain 
pulsed into everlasting bloom; that its solemn and tender 
beauty became the inheritance of all. Scott had sung for 
us its chivalry and romance, and Hogg its old-world legen- 
dary lore; but it was reserved for Wordsworth to discover 
the secret springs of its power over the human heart, and to 
give the feelings of all expression through his own. This 
is the golden gift which every great poet bequeaths to the 
world. Yarrow opened its heart to the poet, and he his 
to us. 

* Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy, 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.’ 


The very soul of Yarrow is in the verse; the expression is 
perfect. No one can doubt this who has ever stood in 
Yarrow vale, amid the silence of its far-receding hills—a 
silence intensified, not broken, by the low murmur of the 
haunted stream; and with a light like that of dreamland 
lying over all. 
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Art. II.—1. Projet d’Empoisonnement de Mahomet II. Par 
M. pe Mas Larriz. Archives del’Orient Latin. TomelI. 
Paris: 1881. 


2. Errori Vecchi e Documenti Nuovi. Da Rinaupo Fuuin. 
Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto. Tom. ottavo. Serie 
quinta. Venice: 1881. 


8. Secrets d’Etat de Venise. Par Vuapimrr LAMANSKY. 
St. Petersburg: 1884. 


[se three works whose titles stand at the head of this 

article have raised and, we believe, exhausted the 
charge against the Venetian Council of Ten as regards the 
use of poison for political purposes. Hitherto the question 
has appeared under various aspects. Popular opinion, formed 
by the pen of romancers, has painted the Ten as a dark, 
mysterious body, employing all the horrors of dungeons, 
torture, poison, to heighten the terror which its name in- 
spired. More critical students of Venetian history have 
been inclined, on the other hand, to treat this popular 
opinion as a gross exaggeration. Now we know the whole 
truth on the subject of State poisonings in Venice. The 
careful examinations of the archives of the Ten by those 
patient students, M. Fulin and M. Lamansky, leave few, if 
any, new documents to be discovered. And we are able 
to measure, upon the fullest evidence, the culpability or 
the innocence of the governing Council in the Venetian 
Republic. 

In his ‘Projet d’Empoisonnement’ M. de Mas Latrie 
brought serious charges of political immorality against the 
Council of Ten, and declared that ‘le dépouillement intégral 
‘et sincére de tout ce qui reste des archives du Conseil 
‘ impose a la conscience des écrivains Vénitiens ’ who intend to 
so defend their country against the charge. To this challenge 
the late M. Fulin replied, in the same year, by his articles 
entitled ‘ Errori Vecchie Documenti Nuovi ;’ and four years 
later M. Lamansky, in his vast collection of documents, 
completes M. Fulin’s labours, and, at the same time, renews 
M. de Mas Latrie’s charge against the Republic. 

The whole subject of assassinations in Italy possesses a 
sinister interest. It includes those terrible and picturesque 
stories which have so often served the pen of our play- 
wrights; tragedies that find their home peculiarly in Italy 
of the Renaissance; the stories of the Cenci, Vittoria Ac- 
coramboni, Lorenzino de’ Medici, Caraffa, and many others. 
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These dark passages form the romance of history rather than 
belong to history itself in its higher departments. But the 
widest and deepest interest which attaches to such episodes 
of crime and blood lies rather in the general question which 
they raise. How are we to explain the attitude of a people 
refined, cultivated, far from brutal in their tastes and in their 
vices, who yet freely admitted the use of such atrocious 
weapons as the poisoned dagger and cup? and that, too, not 
merely in private life, where the fury of revenge may account 
for the horror of many deaths, but even in their political 
relations with foreign powers, where these revolting weapons 
were necessarily used in cold blood, and where treachery was 
adopted with as little scruple as open war is now declared. 
It is this phenomenon of murder justified as a weapon, 
and admitted in the code of international law, that attracts 
and rivets our attention. That we have not exaggerated the 
frequency of attempted assassination the books under dis- 
cussion will abundantly prove. That we do not over-estimate 
the sanction of assassination will be made clear by the 
following passages taken from a variety of authorities upon 
political ethics ; although we must remember that the whole 
question was, as Cocceius has it, ‘ materia intricata admo- 
‘dum et hactenus non satis extricata.’? St. Thomas Aquinas 
in the famous passage of his ‘Summa’ says, ‘It is not 
‘lawful to slay anyone except upon the public authority 
‘and for the common weal.’ ‘He who exercises the public 
‘ authority and kills a man in his own defence justifies his 
‘ action on the ground of the commonweal.’ Again, Baldus 
declares, ‘It is lawful to slay your enemy by poison.’ 
Cocceius argues that assassins and poisons are not admis- 
sible weapons in time of war, unless the war may be abso- 
lutely terminated by their means. Grotius is even more 
explicit: ‘ Quem interficere liceat,’ he says, ‘eum gladio aut 
‘ yveneno interimas nihil interest, si jus nature respicias ;’ 
and he confirms this dictum by adding that ‘to slay your 
‘ enemy wherever you find him is sanctioned not only by the 
‘law of nature, but also by the law of nations; nor will it 
‘ serve to prove the contrary that those who are arrested for 
‘such acts are put to death in torments, for that is only 
‘ another proof of the law of nations that against foes all is 
‘ permissible ;’ upon which Gronovius remarks, ‘ And there- 
‘fore you may slay your enemy when he is unarmed, 
* unawares, even asleep.’ And this is what Burlamaqui has 
upon the point: ‘To the question whether the assassination 
‘ of a foe be lawful, I reply yes, if the agent of the assassina- 
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“tion be a subject of the prince who employs him.’ We 
would call attention to this curious reservation made by 
Burlamaqui; it introduces a new point in political ethics, a 
point to which we shall presently return. Finally, Puffen- 
dorff decides that war, while it lasts, breaks all bonds of 
reciprocal rights and duties, and that in taking arms against 
us our enemy has granted us an unlimited faculty to employ 
against him all possible acts of hostility. 

So far, then, the lawyers. If we turn to the Church, we 
find the same principles enunciated with even greater frank- 
ness, especially as regards tyrannicide. The churchmen 
were, of course, influenced by the examples of Jael, Judith, 
and others. Mariana ‘de Rege et Regis Institutione,’ cap. 
vi., speaking of the assassination of Henry III. by Jacques 
Clement, says, ‘ Nuperque in Gallia monumentum nobile est 
‘constitutum ... quo Principes doceantur impios ausus 
‘ haud impune cadere ;’ and adds, doubtless referring to St. 
Thomas, that Clement learned from the theologians that it 
is lawful to slay a tyrant. Mariana observes, it is true, that 
the Council of Constance had condemned this doctrine, but 
no Pope had ever approved the condemnation, and there- 
fore it was invalid in the eyes of good churchmen. For 
a general defence of assassination and easements for the 
same we will refer our readers to that curious collection 
of Jesuitical opinions compiled, under the title of ‘ Artes 
‘ Jesuitice,’ by ‘Cristianus Alethophilus;’ warning them, 
however, that the compilation is hostile. 

The passages we have just cited abundantly prove the 
laxity of view upon this question of assassination—a laxity 
which began in Italy, but spread all over Europe during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On the part of lawyers, 
as on the part of churchmen, there was a steady and deter- 
mined attempt to bring the crime of assassination within the 
pale of international and of ecclesiastical law. This is the 
phenomenon which we propose to study—to trace its origin, 
its growth, its justification, the reasons which induced men 
to accept so monstrous a proposition, its inherent weakness, 
and its failure. 

In examining the documents before us we see that the 
assassinations with which they deal fall under four heads : 
tyrannicide, political assassination, executionary assassina- 
tion, and private assassination. The attitude of men’s 
minds towards assassination varied as the kind varied. 
Executionary assassination, the murder of a fugitive cri- 
minal, sanctioned or even invited by the government from 
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which he was flying, we may dismiss at once from our con- 
sideration. In the period of which we treat such retribution 
hardly required any justification. There were simply two 
methods of procedure against criminals: the ordinary method 
of justice, which ended in an execution; the extraordinary, 
or supplemental method of justice, which ended in an assassi- 
nation. Private assassination, too, though frequent enough, 
was never, so far as we know, recognised as a possibly legi- 
timate act by the secular power, whatever attempts the 
Jesuits may have made to palliate the crime in order to 
establish their own ascendency over the actions and the 
consciences of their penitents. ‘This leaves for our considera- 
tion the two species of tyrannicide and political assassination, 
or assassination used as a weapon against foes of the state. 

The point of view which justified tyrannicide is not 
difficult to understand. The crimes and cruelties of princes 
have frequently rendered them intolerable to their subjects. 
There is a point beyond which human endurance will not 
go. Mariana (loc. cit.) lays it down that ‘ Principum 
‘ potentiam imbecillam esse si reverentia ab animis subdi- 
‘torum semel abscesserit.’ The greatness of the prince’s 
position, however, the number of his guards, the power and 
importance of those who are attached to his throne by 
personal and selfish motives, the enormous difficulties in the 
way of successful revolution, all render his person impervious 
to any attack except the secret and perfidious attack of the 
assassin. 

The authority of the ancients, the study of Plutarch, the 
praises lavished on the names of Harmodius, of Brutus, of 
almost all tyrannicides, became an incentive to those who 
thirsted for fame, or were enamoured of liberty. The famous 
conspiracy against the Medici in 1512-13 will occur to every 
one, and the cry of Boscoli to his friend Lucca della Robbia, 
‘Ah! Lucea, take Brutus from my heart, that I may die 
‘ entirely Christian.’ 

Lorenzino de’ Medici’s* ‘ Apology for the Murder of Ales- 
* sandro, Duke of Florence,’ is a document full of instruction 
in this regard. Lorenzino opens with a defence of his action 
generally, based upon the example of the ancients, and the 
sacred duty imposed on each one to secure political freedom 
for himself and his fellow citizens. He then comes to a 
more difficult part of the count against him, the opinion of 
those who maintain that, although Alexander was a tyrant, 





* See J. A. Symonds, ‘Italian Byeways,’ p. 253. 
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and therefore in all justice slayable, Lorenzino had no right to 
be his executioner, ‘ essendo del sangue suo e fidandosi egli di 
‘me.’ Over this point we must pause, for it introduces the one 
limitation which Italian sentiment seems to have imposed 
on the perfect justifiability of tyrannicide. The opinion of 
Burlamaqui, quoted above, will recur to our minds; he says 
that assassination is legitimate, provided that one of the 
patient’s own subjects be not employed. This would seem 
to be an expansion of the idea which Lorenzino is combating, 
the idea that treachery between blood relations is unjusti- 
fiable. This opinion appears to have been deeply rooted in 
the Italian view on the question; witness the appeal of 
Bernabd Visconti when treacherously seized by his nephew, 
‘O Gian Galeazzo, non esser traditor del tuo sangue ;’ and 
again, an anonymous author, whom we shall presently have 
occasion to quote in full, argues that if Ercole d’Este, Duke 
of Ferrara, had any just cause of complaint against the 
Marquis of Pescara for compassing his life, it must have 
been based on the fact that the marquis was related to him 
by ties of blood. Lorenzino defends himself first on the 
ground that Alexander was not a Medici at all, but the 
bastard son of a groom’s wife; and secondly, by boldly 
asserting that even had Alexander been his cousin, ‘le leggi 
‘ ordinate contro a’ tiranni’ and the general consensus of 
opinion would have compelled him to the deed. 

As to the legal aspects of tyrannicide, perhaps no one 
would have dared to enunciate such a doctrine inside a 
tyrant’s own dominions. The approval was usually popular 
ex post facto,and dependent on success. Yet there was clearly 
an effort to formulate such deeds to bring them within the pale 
of some recognised law. And this observation leads us to 
another which may, in part, account for the number and the 
audacity of the regicides which occur in Italian history, the 
observation that the titles of almost all the native Italian 
princes were more or less defective. We have only to 
remember the constant usurpations, the eagerness with 
which the Scaligers, Carraresi, Visconti, and Sforza sought 
for an imperial title, and the difficulty with which they 
obtained one, to perceive at once how important a sound 
title must have been. This weakness in Italian titles was 
inherent in the fundamental conception of Italian politics, 
dating from the age of Charlemagne, the division of the 
supreme authorities temporal and spiritual between the 
Emperor and the Pope. No one of these Italian princes 
could claim to be autocratic in theory as well as in fact; 
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therefore the plea of divine right, the divinity that doth 
hedge a king, was of no avail for him as a safeguard; and 
his murder became almost legitimate if it received the sanc- 
tion of his superiors, the Emperor or the Pope. We may 
conclude that tyrannicide was held to be justifiable; but 
public opinion placed limits upon the degrees within which 
treachery was not to be used, the degrees of blood relation- 
ship. We must remember, however, that this species of 
assassination had no place in Venice. Owing to the nature 
of her constitution, however tyrannical she might have been 
—though indeed she was not—there was no one man by 
whose death the burden of tyranny could have been removed 
from the necks of the people. The whole governmental 
authority in Venice resided in councils, committees of nobles 
—corporations, in short, which are impervious to the dagger 
and to poison. 

And this brings us now to the fourth and last species of 
assassination—political assassination, as we have called it— 
in which Venice enjoys a sinister prominence. Here the 
question of the natural history of the idea, and the attitude 
of men’s minds towards it, is not quite so easy to solve as 
it is in the case of tyrannicide. How came the pernicious 
doctrine that States may use assassination as a weapon to 
be taught? how is it that this teaching took such a hold 
upon politicians of that time? For the origin of the doctrine 
we shall have to go back to two principles which, whatever 
may be their ethical validity, are deeply seated in human 
nature—the idea that might is right, and the idea of 
expediency. The one finds a concise expression in Dante’s 
well-known dictum that ‘ille populus qui, cunctis athleti- 
‘zantibus pro imperio mundi, prevaluit, de jure divino 
‘ prevaluit.? This is a doctrine of fatalism tempered by a 
belief in the divine governance of the world. In this view 
every struggle with a foe is a species of duel, an appeal to 
the ‘judicium Dei.’ The old belief, of which we get the 
converse in the cynical epigram, ‘ God is on the side of the 
‘ strongest battalions,’ prevails that the supreme ruler will 
not allow the wrong to be victorious, and that point being 
granted, it follows that all means towards victory at once 
become legitimate, because they are means which assist 
the fulfilment of the divine will. 

The second principle which underlies the doctrine of 
political assassination—the principle of expediency, which 
was summed up in the famous proverb ‘ Uomo morto non 
‘ fa guerra ’—has its roots in a very different part of our 
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nature. It belongs not to the necessitarian and fatalistic 
side, but to the side of free will, to the ineradicable belief 
that man can modify his conditions and govern his actions, 
and is entitled to do so with a view to his own safety 
and convenience. These two ideas, which lie so wide apart, 
at the extreme poles of human thought, yet form the basis 
of any attempt to formulate and to bring within the pale 
of law the doctrine of political assassination. When the pro- 
positions of this doctrine came to be openly discussed, we shall 
find, as is natural, that jurists, churchmen, and politicians 
rely upon the latter basis—the basis of expediency—for the 
justification of the doctrine. The bias in this direction 
was given by the gradual developement of the modern state 
with its principles of policy, reasons of state—statecraft, in 
fact—which that developement produced. Macchiavelli 
formulated the doctrine that the state weal, the state 
needs, were the supreme, the sole, the righteous end and 
aim of every ruler and of every citizen, an end to which 
all other considerations must yield. Then came the casuists 
with their teaching that the end justifies the means, and 
we at once get the doctrine of political assassination, that 
where State expediency requires the removal of a foe, that 
may be legitimately accomplished by any means in your 
power. And yet, although the doctrine was thus formulated 
as a tenable thesis in political ethics, and assassination had 
been sanctioned as a legitimate weapon in the hands of 
government, it is impossible to read the documents relating 
to the question without feeling that men had a bad conscience 
on the matter. The Council of Ten dreaded the publica- 
tion of their secrets ; they insist upon ‘ secretezza et iterum 
‘ secretezza,’ not solely through fear of reprisals in kind— 
as we have pointed out, reprisals in kind against a corpora- 
tion were difficult, if not impossible—but also through fear 
of the infamy such revelations would bring upon their State. 
The truth is, that human conscience had already been formed 
upon the Christian principle ‘Love your enemies.’ The 
bonds were laid upon the conscience of humanity, however 
far human action might depart from that rule. We hardly 
desire a stronger proof of the absolute impossibility and 
impracticability of the Roman Catholic doctrine—the sur- 
render of the conscience to another’s keeping. The conscience 
cannot be surrendered. No doctrine laid down by jurists 
and supported by cogent arguments, no absolution on the 
part of the Church, no ex cathedré dogmas as to the non- 
culpability of such acts, were of any avail to free these men 
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from the sense of crime before the bar of their own con- 
science. 

So far we have endeavoured to trace the origin and growth 
of this doctrine, that political assassination is a legitimate 
weapon in the armoury of nations. What the doctrine looks 
like when stated in its fullest form we shall best gather from 
the treatise of the anonymous author to whom we have 
already referred. The document throws a most valuable 
light upon the whole discussion, and contains as cold and 
as precise a statement of the position as we can hope to find. 
Our author entitles his paper, ‘Of the Right that Princes 
‘ have to compass the Lives of their Enemies’ Allies : ’°— 


‘The Marquis of Pescara as Minister and Captain-General of the 
Emperor Charles V.. organises and conducts a conspiracy against 
the life of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, ally and relation of Francis, King 
of France. The conspiracy does not take effect; and coming to the 
knowledge of the duke, he loudly complains of this particular machina- 
tion against his life. There seems to be some doubt, then, whether 
one prince, in order to weaken another prince, his enemy, may and can 
procure the death of his enemy’s allies. For the complaints of the 
Duke of Ferrara are of such a nature that they almost amount to a 
declaration that actions of this sort are entirely illicit and unjust. 

‘Upon this point I repeat what I said incidentally at the moment 
when the event was under discussion, and I add some considerations 
with which a more profound analysis of the subject furnishes me; and 
I maintain that in all strictness of sound policy you may and can debi- 
litate your enemy in any way you choose, even by the treacherous 
murder of his allies; and if the Duke of Ferrara complained at the 
time of the arrangements made to his disadvantage, he did so more 
because of the particular and personal position of the marquis, the 
promoter and conductor of the conspiracy, than because of the con- 
spiracy itself. 

‘ And, to prove the first clause of my thesis, I affirm that political 
expediency, or reasons of State as we call it, teaches and permits each 
prince to secure above everything the preservation of his State, that he 
may subsequently proceed to its aggrandisement; and, therefore, 
weighing and foreseeing all that may injure and all that may benefit 
his State, he must take every possible means to anticipate the one in 
order to prevent it, and to court the other in order to appropriate it ; 
and hence it follows that all action taken with such ends in view is 
said to be taken for reasons of State, and that is a rational justification 
of all actions which have for scope and object the conservation of the 
status quo, or the maintenance of the State itself. 

‘ These rules of political expediency, which, be it observed, are obli- 
gatory for no other object save for the service, the security, and the 
perpetuation of sovereignty, interpret the laws, alter prescription, 
change habits, and as it were arbitrate, dispose, and convert all the 
accidents of time and all human operations to their own proper use 
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and benefit, to such an extent that, magnifying the good and justifying 
the evil by this sanction of reasons of State, they curb and predomi- 
nate the vulgar estimate of actions, vivify the will and the conduct of 
princes, and constitute themselves mistress in spite of custom and 
morality. 

‘In every State political expediency rules absolutely in its own right ; 
but in themore powerful States it acquires a peculiarly extended juris- 
diction and authority from the very power and pre-eminence of those 
States; and, therefore, we see the moral laws contravened and super- 
seded by great princes much more lightly than by their inferiors, 
because in their case every title, every positive prescription of laws 
human and divine, must be made to bow to their advantage ; hence for 
great princes that is lawful and customary which is absolutely forbidden 
and impossible for others. We argue that war no less than peace is a 
necessary and efficacious agent in the preservation and aggrandise- 
ment of dominion; in war, however, political expediency and reasons 
of State vigorously assert their authority within this their proper juris- 
diction; and they do so with all the more resolution that war proceeds 
by fury and violence, by outrageous and impetuous acts, and by these 
very means procures the extension and advantage of the State. And 
so, if the Emperor Charles, warring against the King of France, per- 
chance condescended to attempt the life of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, 
friend and relation of that king, he only did what war and the customary 
reasons of State enabled and obliged him to do. 

‘ Moreover, in the conduct and progress of a war, since the sovereign 
is bound for his own advantage and security to debilitate his foe by all 
the ways and means in his power, this method of depriving him of 
friends and adherents is both most opportune and obligatory. And 
should it haply be urged that the murder of an allied prince is an 
action too base to be compassed, we may reply that in the fury and 
duration of the war there is no action so base that it may not be 
demonstrated as a direct consequence of the war itself, and that 
this very quality of base iniquity is to be found in all wars, even in 
those justified by necessity ; nay, further, we argue that the iniquity 
which achieves the highest amount of safety to him who employs it in 
such cases is always the least damnable iniquity. And this holds good 
if we apply our universal proposition to the particular case before us ; 
for it was of the highest importance to the Emperor to sunder the Duke 
of Ferrara and the King of France, and political expediency pointed out 
to him that if all other means failed or were difficult, he ought to adopt 
that kind of sundering which would prove final and secure. By the 
murder of his ally you effectually rob your foe of his forces, counsel, 
and support. This could not be done so easily either by attacking the 
ally in his State, for that would only nerve him to fresh efforts, nor 
yet by expelling him from his kingdom, for we have often seen exiled 
sovereigns return to their dominions, after a brief period of revolution, 
nourishing hostility and meditating revenge. Nor should any methods 
you may adopt towards such. an end seem strange and iniquitous, for 
Open war does not exclude methods quite as vicious. I will even 
venture to declare that conspiracy may be the least impious method you 
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can use. For sieges, which by their long-drawn cruelty drive to a 
miserable end so many innocent lives, the ravage of fields, the poison- 
ing of wells, which destroy, as in a lightning flash, such wealth of 
earth’s produce, and send irrevocably to death so many beasts and hap- 
less folk whose lives were free from blame, the sack of cities, and their 
surrender to the soldiers’ license, wherein they commit such unspeak- 
able atrocities, the sowing of revolution, and the disturbance of govern- 
ments on the pretext of religion,—all these, I say, are actions far 
more vicious and detestable than those which any possible conspiracy 
could bring to birth. For, pressed to its last issue, a conspiracy only 
results in the slaughter of one man who, as principal or ally, has had 
a share in the origin or in the progress of the war; while the mass of 
persons who perish in the incidents of a campaign are for the most 
part entirely innocent. 

‘If the argument be advanced that an assassination is an action 
taken in cold blood, while all the other actions enumerated above are 
committed in the heat of battle, this consideration alone shall serve to 
prove the error of the argument, the consideration that while the war 
endures neither the blood nor the indignation of either party can ever 
be said to have run cold. 

‘I conclude therefore that for reasons of state and reasons of war it 
is the prince’s duty to aim ever at the enfeeblement and annihilation 
of his foe by stripping him, even treacherously, of his allies, as of 
those who form an essential part of his forces. 

‘ And I affirm the second clause of my thesis, that if Duke Ercole 
complained so bitterly of the plot organised against him by the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, he was complaining really not of the conspiracy but of 
the man who organised it. For the conspiracy, as a wise and intelli- 
gent prince would know quite well, was both possible and legal for 
reasons of State. But the organiser, as an Italian lord, and also as a 
relation to the duke, ought to have behaved more chivalrously towards 
him, and so the duke condemned accidentally in the person of the 
marquis the iniquity of the attempt; though he approved, on the 
grounds of custom of war and political expediency, the steps taken to 
carry it into execution.’ 


Such is the doctrine of political assassination, stated with 
absolute frankness by the anonymous author. It is not 
necessary for us to point out how, in this view, all action 
is governed by expediency; how justification is sought in 
“rules of State, not rules of good.’ Nor need we pause to 
analyse the arguments adduced in favour of political assas- 
sination—the argument of clemency to subjects, of a merciful 
expeditiousness by the destruction of the very source and 
fountain-head of the war—all these are set out with perfect 
clearness and so speciously supported that they might well 
have induced statesmen to adopt them. How thoroughly 
they were adopted by Italian princes the story of Bayard 
and the Duke of Ferrara will serve to show. The duke 
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informed the chevalier that he intended to poison the Pope. 
Bayard declared that he would never consent to the murder 
of God’s lieutenant on earth. Thereupon the duke shrugged 
his shoulders, and, stamping on the ground, exclaimed, ‘ By 
‘the body of God, Monsieur de Bayard, I should like to kill 
‘all my enemies just in this way. However, as you do not. 
‘approve, we will leave the matter alone; but unless God 
‘ finds some remedy, both you and I will live to repent it.” 
We only wish to point out now two general considerations. 
upon the whole sentiment with regard to political assassina- 
tion as displayed in the treatise of the anonymous author. 
First, that the attitude of mind which attempted to legiti- 
mise assassination indicates a revolt of what was held to 
be common sense against the Christian idea; the common 
sense that ‘takes the cash and lets the credit go,’ that 
cannot grasp the profounder doctrine that the whole world 
is nothing to a man in comparison with his own soul. And 
in this aspect it raises a question which is essentially a 
modern question, a question that is still waiting for its 
answer: How far may the ethical standards in the individual 
and in the State differ from one another? is there one rule 
of conduct for nations and another for persons; or is the 
ethical canon absolute at all times and in all places? And 
the second consideration—which also has bearings on some 
open questions of to-day—is this, that here we see a rudi- 
mentary international law growing up side by side with the 
new conditions of the States of Europe. Political assassina- 
tion is discussed as a weapon of war, in precisely the same 
spirit that the Geneva Convention discussed the use of 
explosive bullets, Greek fire, or the immunity of ambulance 
wagons. 

Our readers may possibly feel that we have insisted too 
much on the existence of the doctrine of political assassina- 
tion as a formulated, discussable proposition in the ethics of 
nations. ‘Though we admit a tendency in those who handle 
this subject to become preoccupied by it, to see assassination 
in every sudden death, and poison in every unaccountable 
illness, yet we maintain that such documents as the one we 
have just quoted prove that the question of political assassi- 
nation was matter for study, for discussion, for possible 
acceptance as a maxim of government; and the voluminous 
pages of M. Lamansky prove how frequently political 
assassination was attempted, not only in Italy, but also 
throughout Europe; that is to say, they prove how far the 
acceptance of these doctrines had gone. 
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The students who turned their attention to this point in 
statecraft, who argued and formulated the legitimacy of 
political assassination, seem to us to have fallen into an error 
similar to that which vitiated the speculations of the earlier 
political economists. They isolated their phenomenon for 
purposes of study, and then predicated its qualities and 
its action in isolation as its qualities and action when 
free in its proper place in the body politic. Political 
assassination, kept within bounds, used as philosophers and 
students desired to see it used, might possibly commend 
itself to men with whom the sense of interest was para- 
mount to the sense of duty. But assassination let loose 
upon the State is quite another matter. And this con- 
sideration leads us to observe one or two points of weakness 
inherent in the doctrine, and, in part at least, accounting 
for its failure to take a permanent place among the maxims 
of government. And first, the whole proposition was lawless 
and immoral; lawless and immoral because it was not in the 
main current of developement, in the destined order of 
growth ; because it was a violation of conscience. The con- 
science of Europe had been Christianised; a step had been 
made towards the perfect knowledge that love, not hatred, 
is the higher law of life. Retreat from that position was 
henceforth impossible for the conscience of mankind, how- 
ever frequently the actions of men might contravene the 
rule that it implied. The idea of political assassination and 
all its many kindred ideas belong to a transient period of 
developement, one of the backward sweeps in the spiral of 
human progress, the mood of negation, the epoch of revolt 
against the unpractical Christian idea—a revolt which was 
destined to fortify, consolidate, and permanently enthrone 
that idea in the mind of man. This is, of course, judgement 
after the event. The men who formulated political assas- 
sination doubtless believed that they were assisting the 
developement of human intelligence, that they were placing 
in the hands of princes a weapon which would permanently 
enrich the armoury of states. If they had succeeded in 
establishing the maxims of political assassination, we should 
have had nothing to say. But they did not succeed. No 
doubt to practical politicians these unlawful and immoral 
means appeared to be a short and easy method for cutting 
the knot of many a difficult situation, provided always that 
they could be kept under control and applied only to that 
purpose which seemed to justify their adoption, the welfare 
of the State. But that was a proviso which could never be 
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observed. It is impossible to ring-fence, to hermetically 
seal up the unlawful and immoral element in a State. The 
most successful attempt to do so was made by Venice when 
she constructed the Council of Ten, endowed it with un- 
limited powers, and secured its irresponsibility by enveloping 
it in secrecy. But the virus cannot be confined to one part 
of the social structure. If it is present anywhere, it will 
inevitably spread, and sooner or later it will infect the whole 
body politic. The conscious and deliberate introduction of 
those false doctrines of statecraft is the first step towards 
anarchy, beginning with the corruption of the prince. The 
sovereign who bas learned that all is lawful to him, a guar- 
dian of the public weal, as sovereign, will soon slip into the 
easy and consolatory belief that all is lawful to him as man. 
The people will argue that what is lawful to one man as 
man is lawful to all men as men. Hence a collision between 
prince and people. The prince arrives at the maxim, 
‘ L’Etat c’est moi;’ he expands himself to the absorption of 
his State in his own personal and private individuality; the 
people arrive at the maxim of their own sovereignty; they 
expand the idea of themselves till it absorbs the governing 
powers; there is a confusion between the ruler and the 
ruled ; the outlines of the State are broken down, and revo- 
lution ensues. 

So far we have dealt with the question of political assassi- 
nation in its abstract form, considering it generally in its 
widest applications. We may turn now to the special cases 
before us. Venice has furnished us with the material for 
the foregoing remarks, and. the archives of the republic are 
peculiarly fitted to do this. Venice, as a State, enjoyed a 
singularly long life, free from internal revolutions which 
have so often wrought havoc among the State records of 
other nations. The rigidity of her constitution gave con- 
tinuity to her policy; her State papers were carefully pre- 
served, as indicating the lines upon which that policy must 
move. Finally the republic is dead; ‘the Doge does not 
‘ figure in the Almanach de Gotha ;’ the archives are open to 
us, there is no State susceptibility to wound. As M. de 
Mas Latrie says, ‘C’est Venise elle-méme qui parle et qui 
‘dépose dans sa propre cause.’ M. de Mas Latrie and 
M. Lamansky are for the plaintiffs, and Signor Fulin for 
the defence. The indictment is portentous, and if judge- 
ment is to be given in accordance with the maxims of to-day, 
the case must go against Venice. It is too late to plead 
denial of the facts; the mass of facts is overwhelming ; that 
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plea has been killed by Daru’s sinister epigram, ‘ Quand on 
‘ne veut pas étre accusé d’empoisonnement, il est ficheux 
‘ d’étre aussi bien servi par la fortune.’ Justification might 
rather be pleaded on the ground of custom of the time and 
on the ground of necessity. It is abundantly evident from 
these documents that Venice never had any great belief in 
the weapon of political assassination. She adopted it only 
when hard pressed and under stringent necessity, and as a 
concurrent means of escape from her difficulties, not as the 
sole means. The adoption of these means at all is, indeed, 
the result and the proof of her weakness. Wherever we 
find them discussed by the Ten we shall find, if we look 
abroad, that the republic was at that moment in grave 
danger from her foreign enemies. The documents in ques- 
tion belong to the archives of the Council of Ten, or of its 
commission, the Three Inquisitors of State. It was natural 
that such delicate matters should pass through the hands of 
the most powerful body in Venice, especially as secrecy was 
essential, and absolute secrecy could be obtained only in the 
Secreta Secretissima of the Ten. 

The revelations contained in these papers are most start- 
ling. The first section alone of M. Lamansky’s book cites 
ninety-one different proposals to make use of assassination. 
His papers range from the year 1415 to 1768, and show us 
attempts on the lives of the following among other distin- 
guished persons:—The Emperor Sigismund, Matthias Cor- 
vinus, Marsilio Carrara, Filippo Maria Visconti, Francesco 
Sforza, the Sultan, Charles VIII. of France, Pope Pius IV., 
and Etienne le Petit, the false Czar Peter III. It would be 
impossible and unprofitable for us to analyse all the cases 
collected by M. Lamansky and Signor Fulin. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with taking four or five typical cases, which 
will sufficiently demonstrate the method and the action of 
the Republic in the whole of this matter. 

Although the Council of Ten had been in the habit of 
using poisons, and even of keeping a professional poisoner 
in their employ for many years previously, the first general 
order on the subject is dated October 17, 1509, and runs 
thus :— 

‘ By the authority of this Council be it decreed that the chiefs of 
the Council be charged to inform themselves in the most cautious and 
secret manner possible as to the ways and means by which we can put 
to death, through poison or otherwise, certain bitter and implacable 
enemies of our State.’ 


But earlier than this date we find the Council of Ten 
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receiving tenders for assassination, and contracting for the 
removal of their foes. Among the tenders received and 
discussed by the Council, two are remarkable for their 
frankness, and will serve us as specimens of this kind of 
proposal. One is the offer made by Biagio Catena, styled 
by the Council Archbishop of Trebizond; the other is the 
tariff presented by Fra John of Ragusa, both of the candi- 
dates for employment being clerics. The document relating 
to the offer of Catena runs thus :— 


‘1419, 13 September.—Ser Johannes Diedo, Ser Rugerius Rugini, 
Presidents of the Ten, moving. On the 17th of June last the Council 
passed a resolution that the Archbishop of Trebizond, who offers to 
place in our hands, absolutely and under no safe conduct, John 
Brendola of Este, and John Barberius of Padua, accused of having 
set fire to our church of Saint Mark, should, upon the actual fulfil- 
ment of his offer, be freed from the outlawry under which he now lies. 
The said archbishop came to Venice in person, and stated and pro- 
mised again that he would shortly bring the said criminals to Venetian 
territory, but added that he required letters patent to enable him to 
arrest those men, for otherwise none of our rectors or officials would 
give him credence. Be it now moved that such letters patent be 
granted to the said archbishop.’ 


The letters were granted, requiring all officials to give 
every assistance to the archbishop in the execution of his 
police duties. On the same day all three Presidents of the 
Ten moved that 


‘inasmuch as the said archbishop offers to poison Marsilio de 
Carrara by means of Francesco Pierlamberti of Lucca, and wishes to 
travel in person with the said Francesco, that he may assure himself 
of the actual execution of the deed; but for this purpose he requires a 
poison, which he charges himself to have made by a capable poison 
master if the money be supplied him; and, further, inasmuch as the 
said archbishop, from Easter last to the present time, has, out of his 
own pocket, been paying the inn charges of the said John of Este, 
John Barberio, and Baldassare de Odoni, who is now in prison in 
Ferrara, following them all over the place in order to carry out his 
intent, in the course of which he says he has spent one hundred and 
eighty ducats of his own money: Be it resolved, that for making the 
poison, for necessary expenses, and for buying a horse for the said 
archbishop—for his own is dead—the sum of fifty ducats out of our 
treasury be given to the archbishop and his companion Francesco 
Pierlamberti. Ayes, 10; noes, 5; doubtful, 1.’ 


The tariff of Brother John of Ragusa is a document even 
more ingenious than the tender of the Archbishop of Trebi- 
zond. It runs thus :— 


‘On the 14th December, 1513, the said Brother John of Ragusa 
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presented himself to the presidents of the Ten, and declared that he 
would work wonders in killing anyone they chose by certain means of 
his own invention, and therefore begs: First, that on the success of 
his experiment he shall receive one thousand five hundred ducats a 
year for life; secondly, that if the noble lords wish him to operate 
on anyone else, the annuity shall be raised in a sum to be agreed 
upon,’ 

The Council accepted Brother John’s offer, and ‘ enjoined 
‘him to go and make his first experiment upon the person 
‘of the Emperor.’ Emboldened by this first successful 
appeal, Brother John then presented the following scale of 
prices :— 

‘ For the Grand Turk, 500 ducats; for the King of Spain (exclusive 
of travelling expenses), 150 ducats; for the Duke of Milan, 60 ducats ; 
for the Marquis of Mantua, 50 ducats; for his Holiness, only 100 
ducats. Asarule.’ he concludes, ‘ the longer the journey and the 
more valuable the life, the higher would be the price.’ 


The quality and the number of these men who were found 
to offer themselves to the Council of Ten upon such wild 
and shameful ventures call for our attention. They 
were, as a rule, the very scum of society; criminals who 
swarmed in the narrow streets of Venice, and earned a 
livelihood by all disgraceful means. Their number was con- 
stantly augmented by the pernicious action of the ‘ bando,’ 
or outlawry, combined with the weakness of the Venetian 
police, To prove how weak the police were, we have only 
to remember how difficult they found it to put a stop to the 
riotous sport of the young nobles, whose delight it was to 
fasten a chain to the collar of a large dog and run with him 
full speed down the narrow calles; the dog, of course, kept 
to one side, and his master to the other, and most of the 
passengers were laid in the mud. Or we may cite that 
curious story of Francesco Concha, chief inspector of the 
police magistrates, known as the Signori di Notte. Concha 
had under his charge two brothers condemned to be hanged 
for theft. For one of these brothers Concha conceived a 
strong friendship. On the day of their execution in the 
Piazzetta, after the first brother had been hanged, and when 
the noose was round the neck of the other, Concha, head of 
the guards whose duty it was to see the sentence carried 
out, walked up the steps of the scaffold, took the noose off 
his friend’s neck, and saying, ‘Tu vedrai adesso se te voglio 
‘ ben,’ led him down into the crowd, and both disappeared. 
Though the Council offered large rewards for their arrest, 
they were never captured. The police, then, being so weak, 
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and criminals being able to escape so easily, the only mode of 
punishing them was by outlawry, with a price on their 
heads. The result was that the frontiers of Venetian terri- 
tory swarmed with criminals, all ready to purchase their 
rehabilitation by some service to the State. They naturally 
offered that kind of service to which they were already 
accustomed, assassination, or some other equally dubious 
undertaking. 

We come now to the case of one of the most famous of 
these desperadoes whose services the Council of Ten ac- 
cepted. It is a typical case; and though there are many 
others, one will be enough. Michelotto Mudazzo, a Cretan, 
first appears upon the scene in the year 1414, when he was 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment for theft. Three years 
later he was able to rehabilitate himself, and to acquire a 
considerable fortune by a stroke of luck. The Council of 
Ten were anxious to have in their hands a certain noble, 
Giorgio Bragadin, accused of treason and of having made 
and given away a plan of Venice. The Ten offered four 
thousand ducats for the person of Bragadin, dead or alive. 
Mudazzo presented himself to the Council, and declared that 
he would be content with two thousand ducats on condition 
that that sum should be secured to his children in case he 
perished in the venture. The Ten agreed ; Mudazzo suc- 
ceeded in capturing Bragadin, who was hanged between the 
columns in the Piazzetta. Mudazzo received his reward, 
but he did not enjoy it long; he had embarked on the 
dangerous business of agent for the Council of Ten, depo- 
sitary of some of their secrets, and therefore’ liable to be 
either imprisoned or made away with the moment the Ten 
believed that they could have no further use for him. The 
next we hear of Mudazzo is that he is in disgrace ; condemned 
to four months’ imprisonment and a fine of two hundred lire 
for striking his adversary in open court, and a year’s im- 
prisonment, a fine of two hundred lire, and perpetual banish- 
ment for suborning witnesses. The affair of Bragadin had 
taught Mudazzo how money might be drawn from the State ; 
and now in his banishment he began casting about for 
similar means of ingratiating himself with the Ten, and of 
earning the revocation of his outlawry. In the year 1419 
the Council of Ten resolved to adopt the method of assassi- 
nation against the Emperor Sigismund, ‘cum non solum 
‘ nostro dominio et toti mundo sit clarissima et manifesta 
‘ mala voluntas et dispositio domini Regis Hungarie.’ Mu- 
dazzo offered at his own cost to find and to murder the 
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Emperor. His reward was to be as much land in Crete as 
would give him a yearly income of one thousand ducats. He 
also received a safe-conduct to come to Venice, and to stay 
there till a poison could be prepared for the emperor. The 
Ten wrote to the governor of Verona, instructing him to find 
out certain people known as ‘those of the poisons,’ ‘ qui 
‘ mirifice conficiunt venenum,’ who lived at Puvignago, a 
small village belonging to Pandolfo Malatesta, near Sald on 
the Lago di Garda; and to procure from them a jar of their 
mixture. They also sent to Padua to a druggist known as 
Peter Paul, a famous poison brewer, requiring him to furnish 
‘a drinkable and an eatable poison.’ Peter Paul was absent 
from Padua, and the governor, seeking about for some one 
else to carry out his commission, applied to Master John, 
doctor in Vicenza; another famous poison maker, Nichele 
del Nievo, received a similar order. In February, 1420, the 
powder and the liqnid, the eatable and the drinkable poison, 
arrived from Vicenza, and were deposited in the chamber of 
the Council. The presidents of the Ten sent for Mudazzo, 
and desired him to experiment with the powder and the 
liquid in their presence. Mudazzo refused to touch the 
poisons unless their concocter were present. Thereupon the 
Ten, in dread lest the affair had been hanging on too long 
and would take wind, dismissed Mudazzo, and reinforced his 
*‘bando’ against him. But Mudazzo did not despair; he 
waited his time, and ten years later he reappears before the 
Ten with a proposal to murder Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke 
of Milan. The Vicenza poisons had been lying all this time 
in the cupboard of the Ten. Their efficacy had never been 
assured, and the Council now ordered an experiment to be 
made with them upon two pigs. The pigs did not die. The 
Ten sent for Mudazzo and ordered him to procure fresh and 
better poisons. He declined, and the Presidents of the 
Council took steps to have a new supply sent from Vicenza. 
But in the meanwhile Mudazzo could not keep his secret 
from his friends. He told his compare, Matteo Bevilaqua, 
of the commission he had received, and of the fortune it 
would bring him; Bevilaqua told his son-in-law Pegolotto, 
and Pegolotto told his friend John de Casanis, who wrote 
an account of the whole to the Duke of Milan. Mudazzo, 
instead of going to Milan, was sent off a quasi prisoner to 
Corfu, and we do not know that he ever saw Venice again. 
The last we hear of him is a wild offer which he makes to 
sell to the Ten a poison which will work in three ways, in 
food, in drink, or by touch; an offer which the Council 
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rejected by a large majority. 
and his futile promises. 

In this story of Mudazzo the Ten explain their own 
procedure with perfect frankness—a frankness engendered 
by their reliance on the absolute secrecy of their archives. 
It was necessary to state exactly how they had acted in the 
matter, in order to put future councillors in full possession of 
the facts. We gain by this frankness, and have before us a 
complete and typical case. The attitude of the Ten is per- 
fectly clear; they were under great pressure, and adopted 
the proposals to assassinate as a possible, though not as the 
sole or even probable, means of freeing themselves from 
their difficulties. To reject such means would have seemed 
to them culpable folly and neglect. The futility and in- 
effectiveness of the plans are characteristic of the majority 
of the proposals made to the Ten and sanctioned by them. 

The next case we shall take is that of a wholesale attempt 
to destroy the Turkish army. The attempt was impotent, 
like most of its predecessors; but the details are so strange 
and picturesque, and throw so much light on the more 
famous case of the Untori of Milan, that we venture to give 
the history of it at some length. Inthe year 1649, Lunardo 
Foscolo, Proveditore Generale di Dalmazia, writes from Zara 
to the Inquisitors of State, as follows :— 

‘ To the most illustrious and most honoured lords, my masters. 

‘ My incessant occupation in the discharge of this most laborious 
service never makes me forget my intent and desire to procure advan- 
tage to my country. I then, considering the perilous state of the 
kingdom of Candia, first treacherously invaded, and now openly occu- 
pied by the Turks, the pre-eminence of their forces, the copiousness of 
their soldiery, the opulence of the Turkish treasury, which will enable 
them to maintain the war for many years, and also being well aware 
that, although the public spirit of Venice yields to none in courage and 
magnanimity, the republic has neither forces, men, nor money, where- 
with to resist much longer the attacks of its foes, and reflecting on the 
impossibility to meet such a heavy expenditure, have applied myself to 
a study of the methods whereby the Turkish power might be overcome 
without risk of men or burden to the exchequer, and how the kingdom 
of Candia might be recovered; for, after God, our hope to reacquire it 
is small indeed. 

‘ Now there is here a good subject of Venice, lately appointed doctor, 
who besides his skill in healing is also a famous distiller. His name is 
Michiel Angelo Salamon. He is desirous to prove himself, what he is 
in fact, a faithful servant of your excellencies. I explained my wishes 
to him, and he availed himself of the presence here of the Plague to 
distil a liquid expressed from the spleen, the buboes, and carbuncles 
of the plague-stricken ; and this, when mixed with other ingredients, 
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will have the power wherever it is scattered to slay any number of 
persons, for it is the quintessence of plague. I considered that if this 
quintessence of plague were sown in the enemies’ camps at Retimo, 
Cannea, and San Todero, and if it operates as Dr. Michiel assures me 
it will, this would greatly assist us to recover the kingdom of Candia. 
I accordingly determined not to lose the opportunity to have a vase of 
the poison prepared, and this jar shall be kept, with all due precautions, 
for the service of your excellencies. I believe, however, that some 
ruse must be adopted to entice the Turks into the trap, and would 
suggest that we should make use of the Albanian fez, or some other 
cloth goods, which the Turks are accustomed to buy, so that the poison 
may pass through as many hands in as short a time as possible. The 
cloth should be made up in parcels as if for sale, after having been 
painted over with the quintessence, and then placed in separate boxes 
destined for the various places where we desire to sow the poison. 
The quintessence, well secured in several cases for the greater safety 
of those who have to handle and transport it, should be sent to the 
commander-in-chief that he may take the necessary steps for causing it 
to pass into the enemies’ hands. This may be done either by lading 
several vessels with the cloth, which vessels are to be abandoned by 
their crews when the enemy comes in sight; or else by means of 
pedlars who shall hawk the cloth about the country ; so that the enemy, 
hoping to make booty, may gain the plague and find death. The affair 
must be managed with all circumspection, and the operator must be 
induced to his work by hopes of gain and by promises, for it will be a 
dangerous undertaking, and when the operation is over he must go 
through a rigorous quarantine. While handling the quintessence, it 
will be of use to the operator to stuff his nose and mouth with sponges 
soaked in vinegar; and while poisoning the cloth he may fasten the 
brush to an iron rod, and when finished he must put brush and rod 
into the fire. Having given the Turk the plague, every care must be 
taken to prevent our people coming in contact with them. 

‘ The proposition is a virtuous one, and worthy of the composer of 
the quintessence. It is, however, a violent course, unusual, and 
perhaps not admitted by public morality. But desperate cases call for 
violent remedies, and in the case of the Turk, enemies by faith, trea- 
cherous by nature, who have always betrayed your excellencies, in my 
humble opinion the ordinary considerations have no weight.’ 


To this letter the Presidents of the Ten reply that 
Foscolo’s letter to the Inquisitors has been submitted to 
them. They thank the Proveditore, and are of opinion that 
the doctor who invented the quintessence should be the 
person who is appointed to take the jar to the commander- 
in-chief. His travelling expenses are to be paid, and the 
commander-in-chief must be warned of the great risk to his 
own troops from the presence of the jar among them. Dr. 
Salamon, however, showed great unwillingness to sail along 
with his jar. The Ten, however, insist; at the same time 
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making ample provision for Salamon and his whole family, 
and enclosing a supply of poisons for his use. They further 
insist that the cloth goods are to be poisoned on board the 
fleet, and not at Zara; and if Salamon absolutely refuses to 
go, Foscolo is to take the jar and see that it is broken, and 
its contents emptied into the sea. Foscolo succeeded in 
overcoming Salamon’s objections, and in due time the doctor 
and his jar of quintessence reached the fleet. He found the 
commander just going into winter quarters, and unable to 
make use of the mixtureat once. Moreover, the commander 
declined to keep the jar with him all winter till next 
spring; so Dr. Salamon and his quintessence were once 
more shipped on board and returned to Zara, where, to make 
sure of him and his mixture, both were placed in prison. 
Next year Foscolo was appointed to the command of the 
fleet, and immediately asked that Salamon might be sent to 
him in Candia, as he desired to try the effect of the mixture 
which he had so strongly recommended to the Ten. The 
doctor and his jar were taken out of prison and despatched 
to Foscolo, but not before two hundred ducats had been 
exacted from him as caution money. And here the story 
suddenly ends. We do not know what became of Dr. Sala- 
mon, or whether Foscolo found any opportunity of trying his 
favourite quintessence of plague; probably not, for his period 
of command was signalised by no very brilliant successes. 

Among the mass of documents collected by M. Lamansky 
there are many which throw light upon the history of other 
nations than Venice. The reader will find much}interesting 
information about the attempts to blow up Charles VIII.’s 
ammunition wagons before Fornovo, and about the death 
of that monarch; about the’bands of sacking friars as they 
are called—incendiaries whom Venice employed to ravage 
the territories of the Emperor Maximilian. One of the 
most curious sections of the book is that which relates to 
the various attempts on the lives of the popes. 

We find a long and valuable discussion on the deaths of 
Popes Alexander VI. and Leo X., both attributed at the 
time to poison, and both still open questions to-day. The 
story of the death of Alexander is so well known that it is 
only necessary to recapitulate it briefly here in order to see 
how far the facts bear out the generally accepted theory 
that he was poisoned. Ranke, in the appendix to his 
‘ History of the Popes,’ quotes at length the document from 
Sanudo’s ‘ Diaries,’ upon which he bases his version of the 
story. On April 11, 1503, Alexander had poisoned the 
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Venstian Cardinal Giovanni Michiel, in order to become 
possessed of his great wealth, and before daybreak on the 
same day the cardinal’s house had been swept of its treasures, 
and everything carried to the Vatican. When the Venetian 
Ambassador presented himself a little later at the palace, 
he ‘ found all the doors shut, and his Holiness occupied in 
‘ counting the gold.’ This deed struck terror into all the 
other cardinals whose wealth exposed them to the cupidity 
of the Pope. Among the wealthiest of these was Adrian 
Castellese, of Corneto, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Accord- 
ingly, when Castellese received a message from the Pope that 
his Holiness and the Duke of Valentino desired to sup with 
him in a vineyard of his on August 12, he at once suspected 
their intention to poison him. He bought the Pope’s butler, 
by a present of ten thousand ducats, to tell him which of 
the boxes of comfits to be served at dessert had been poisoned. 
The Pope and Valentino arrived. The cardinal threw him- 
self at the Pope’s feet and declared that he would not rise 
until his Holiness had promised to grant him his request. 
Alexander, impatient at the scene, and trusting absolutely 
to his butler’s fidelity, consented. Then Castellese begged 
leave to wait upon his Holiness with his own hands. When 
dessert arrived, the butler handed Castellese the poisoned box, 
and the cardinal—as was the duty and custom for servants 
in those dangerous times—first tasted the confetti, but, by a 
juggle, slipped an unpoisoned piece into his mouth, and then 
placed the poisoned box before the Pope. Alexander having 
seen, as he thought, Castellese try the box, ate freely of the 
confectionery, went home, was taken ill, and in six days 
died, a swollen and horrible mass of corruption. Valentino 
also was seriously ill, and in danger of his life for many 
days; and Cardinal Castellese, trusting no one, not even 
himself, when his guests were gone took such violent emetics 
that he, too, nearly succumbed. Such is the account of the 
death of Alexander ordinarily received. The story, how- 
ever, offers one serious difficulty. There were three boxes 
of confetti; only one of these was poisoned, and the Pope 
ate that. How are we to account for the nearly mortal 
sickness of Valentino? On the whole, though, we shall 
probably never krow the truth of that strange supper party 
in the Roman vineyard, when the Borgia’s hopes and 
schemes were wrecked for ever. We are inclined to accept 
the opinion of the Venetian ambassador, based on the pro- 
fessional statement of Dr. Scipio, that the death of the Pope 
and the illness of the duke were due to natural causes. 
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The same suspicion of poison surrounds the death of 
Leo X. We shall dwell upon the story at some length 
because Roscoe clearly had not access to the documents 
which M. Lamansky has placed before us. The Pope was at 
his villa of Magliana, near Rome, when, on November 24, 
1521, news reached him that the imperial troops had entered 
Milan, and that the success of his league concluded with the 
Emperor at Worms was secured. The Pope was overjoyed 
at the news, and the Swiss guard, who were in attendance, 
began to light bonfires, discharge their guns, sing songs, 
and generally to celebrate the victory. At the hour for 
going to bed the Pope sent down orders that the noise must 
stop. But it was found impossible to quiet the men, and 
his Holiness was unable to sleep all that night. Next 
morning the Pope signified his intention of returning to 
Rome that afternoon. To pass the time till the hour of 
departure, he amused himself in a rabbit-warren, where he 
sat for long enjoying the brilliant sunshine. Thus warmed 
through and through he set out for Rome. As the sun set 
his Holiness felt chill, and all the more so as he had only 
summer garments with him. Nevertheless he entered Rome 
in excellent spirits, supped, and slept soundly. Next day 
at audience time he was attacked by fever, and he died on 
Sunday, December 1. ‘He died as red as a poppy, and 
‘ therefore they said he was poisoned.’* Even before he 
closed his eyes his bedchamber was sacked by his servants. 
And then began in Rome the usual scenes that followed a 
pope’s death: artillery mounted on Saint Angelo’s castle 
and pointed on the city; the cardinals barricaded and 
fortified each in his own palace; the shops all shut; every- 
one armed; the streets filled with the ‘drums and tram- 
‘ plings’ of the rival factions; the Jews’ quarter sacked, and 
a bishop and a courtesan shot in the street. Meanwhile, on 
December 2, the Pope’s body was laid out in a lower chamber 
of the Vatican; he was dressed in his episcopal robes, and 
four torches were placed at the corners of the bier, which 
was guarded by twenty cardinals clad in purple mourning. 
The people were admitted to kiss his Holiness’s feet. Next 
day the Pope’s body lay in state in St. Peter’s, in the chapel 








* We take this to be the meaning of ‘morse come un papavero, et 
‘per quello se é poi detto: fu avenenato.’ Ranke’s translator gives us 
‘as fadeth the poppy ;’ but we believe our interpretation to be the 
right one, especially when supported by what follows, ‘et vidili eb 
‘volto negro, como paonaxo scuro, che era segno di veneno.’ 
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of Pope Sixtus, and all Rome flocked to see it. After the 
great doors of the Basilica had been closed in the evening 
by order of the college, on the suggestion of Paris de Grassis, 
the Pope’s chamberlain, an autopsy was held upon the body. 
‘ The body was found to be of a dark purple colour, which 
‘ was taken as a sign of poison. The corpse was stripped in 
‘ the presence of the four doctors and stretched out as they 
‘ quarter malefactors. When opened traces of poison were 
‘ discovered, and the doctors gave it as their opinion that he 
‘ died therefrom. The body was dressed again by my brother 
‘ and placed in its coffin, with four bricks under its head; it 
‘ was then walled into the tomb at the foot of the altar of 
* Pope Innocent.’ Another authority, however, the letter of 
Jerome Bon, quoted by Ranke, throws some doubt on the 
unanimity of opinion among the doctors. ‘It is not known 

for certain,’ he says, ‘whether the Pope died of poison or 
‘not. He was opened. Master Ferando says he was 
‘ poisoned ; others thought not; of this opinion is Master 
‘Severnio, who saw him opened, and says he was not 
‘ poisoned.” We must remember, however, that Signor Bon 
had not the advantage of being present at the autopsy in 
St. Peter’s as had the anonymous author whom we quoted. 
It is highly probable that the Pope was poisoned by his 
butler, Bernabd Malaspina. Paulus Jovius declares that he 
must have died ‘ alicujus nobilis veneni seevitia ;’ and finally 
Leo’s chamberlain, who may possibly have been the brother 
of our anonymous letter writer, and was in all probability 
present at the autopsy, tells us that ‘the doctors gave it for 
* certain that he died poisoned.’ 

It may be worth while to quote in conclusion a curious 
document, the offer made by Celio Malaspina to the Council 
of Ten. The offer was rejected, it is true, but it casts a 
strange light on the childlike ingenuousness of the men who 
made such vast proposals with so little prospect of accom- 
plishing them. 

‘Serene prince, illustrious lords :— 

‘Your faithful servant, Celio Malaspina says that, in his youth having 
served many princes, and made the wars with them, he has always 
observed that they courted, honoured, and rewarded all those who by 
any rare or conspicuous ability devoted themselves to the conservation 
of republics and states. He therefore applied himself with diligence 
to devise some new invention whereby he might be of service to the 
State and acquire honour and reward in the pay of some prince; and, 
soldier and professor of war though he was, he perceived that the 
science of handwriting, by which the whole world is governed and 
directed, could bring to him that profit and honour which he so 
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ardently desired. To this science accordingly he gave himself up, 
sparing neither time, trouble, nor fatigue until he had mastered it so 
thoroughly that the forgery of every kind of handwriting of all con- 
ditions of men-—an achievement which the world may haply think im- 
possible and incredible—has become for him both easy and certain. 
He now offers to your Serenity to forge every kind of writing so 
perfectly that detection shall be impossible. This offer applies to Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish, languages with which he is acquainted. 
The other languages which he does not know, German, Greek, Slave, 
Hebrew, and Turkish, he will undertake to forge if an interpreter be 
supplied him to translate the letters. And because these forgeries would 
remain incomplete, could we not also forge the seals of letters as we 
require them, he also offers and promises to find sure and easy means 
to counterfeit them all. 
‘Heads declaring succinctly the uses to which this science may be 
ut :— 

. To sow dissensions and discords between Princes, Generals, 
Colonels, Captains, and other important personages. 

‘To seize by stratagem many strong places in time of war or peace. 

‘To delay the assault on a beseiged city by throwing doubt on the 
good faith of Generals, Officers, and Captains. 

‘To liberate prisoners of importance. To entice the enemy to leave 
their defences, and so to cut them to pieces. 

‘To raise money all over the world. 

‘ To govern the votes in the Sacred College, and so to make a Pope 
to your fancy. 

‘ To secure the arrest of any sort of person you choose. 

‘To upset the marriages of Princes and other high personages, and 
also to assist such marriages. 

‘To raise troops in an enemy’s country. 

‘To upset treaties by altering and forging despatches, credentials, 
safe-conducts, and passports. 

‘ Finally, to ruin all the Pashas and other lords in the service of the 
Grand Turk, rendering them suspect of treachery. 

‘ And all this I would gladly do, first for the service of God, and next 
for the service of this thrice happy dominion.’ 


The instances we have quoted will have sufficiently served 
to show us the nature of the proposals made to the Council 
of Ten, and the sort of men who made them. 

If we turn now to the question of the poisons themselves, 
the mode of preparing them, and the way to administer them, 
the documents before us supply abundant information. The 
number of poison makers must have been considerable. We 
come across ‘quelli dal venen,’ who lived on the Lago di Garda; 
the famous poison-brewers, Peter Paul of Padua, Master John 
and Master Nichele of Vicenza, and ‘ nostro fidel Vilandrino,’ 
custodian of the garden of simples at Padua. The poisons 
which these masters made were of two kinds: slow poisons, 
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‘veneni a tempo,’ and rapid poisons; and the manner of 
administering them was various. The method most fre- 
quently in use was either poisoned meat or poisoned drink ; 
and we have seen proof made of the ‘venenum edibile’ and 
of the ‘ venenum potabile ’ upon two pigs in the presence of 
the Ten. There were other modes of poisoning, however, 
though they were less commonly adopted. We find instances 
of that favourite Indian receipt, pounded diamond. Again in 
the year 1585 the French ambassador relates to the college 
an attempt on the life of the King of France by means of 
poisoned seals, which had effectually killed three slaves on 
whom they had first been tried. And in 1499, Caterina Sforza, 
mistress of Forli, which city Cesare Borgia threatened to 
take from her, attempted to poison Alexander VI. by means 
of credentials which her ambassador brought to his Holiness, 
wrapped in scarlet cloth and placed inside a hollow cane 
that they might not kill the bearers. These are cases of 
poisoning by touch. We hear also of proposals to poison by 
smell; of little balls to be dropped on a fire, and presently 
they will kill all who are in the room. 

Nothing strikes us as stranger about these poisons than 
their inefficacy. In the year 1514 we find Vilandrino, one 
of the most famous masters in his day, sent for and told 
that, as the fire at the Palace has destroyed the poison cup- 
board and its receipts, he must furnish some two or three 
more, and must send in the receipts along with his new 
poisons. Vilandrino produced a poisoned water; but when 
this came to be tried on a certain Mustafa, he was none the 
worse for it. The Ten ordered a second dose; and after 
waiting eight days with no more satisfactory results, they 
conclude in disgust that Vilandrino’s water is worth nothing, 
and send him back to Padua. This general inefficacy of the 
poisons will appear less strange when the reader has perused 
the following receipt for a poison, and the instructions as 
to the mode of administering the drug. It will be obvious 
that the chief difficulty a poisoner had to face was one 
which they recognised themselves, the impossibility of get- 
ting any of their poisons to stay upon the stomach. 

‘ April 21, 1540. 

‘ Whoever wishes to sublimate four or five pounds of mixture must 
have his stove of bricks and a plate with holes in it supported over the 
stove. He must have five jars, one containing ten litres, another eight, 
and the rest six; and he must use the largest the first time, the second 

largest the next time, and soon. He must have at hand potter's clay 
and horsehair in equal parts, well mixed together. With the clay and 
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hair let him cover that part of the jar that the fire reaches. Take the 
powder and put it in the jar; see that the powder is well ground and 
mixed, Cover the mouth of the jar, but leave a little hole, so that it 

can evaporate for an hour; then close it hermetically with clay. From 
the top of the stove to the bottom of the jar fill round with clay, so 

that all the heat may reach the jar. Give it a slow fire for two hours, 

then increase the heat gradually till four hours, then a stronger fire to 

six, and a stronger still to nine hours, but not excessive. At that heat 
continue to twenty-four hours. Lift the jar off the fire, break it, and 

take what you find in the neck, for that is the good stuff. Have a 

painter’s mixing stone at hand, and grind and mix well this first subli- 
mation. Put the powder in the second jar of eight litres; seal its 
mouth, and place it on the fire; a hole for evaporation is no more 
required throughout the operation. Give it fire, as above, for sixteen 
hours. Lift the jar off; take what is in the neck and grind it, as 
above. Repeat the operation with the third jar, leaving it on the fire 
only twelve hours; the fourth jar nine hours, and the fifth jar seven 
hours. Take a round glass flask with a neck that may be hermetically 
sealed by the glassblower; you must tell the man who seals the flask 
that the substance is volatile, and he will know what to do. The flask 
must be well washed and dried before anything is put into it. Take 
the flask with the powder and water in it. Set it on a slow fire of 
charcoal. Havea light ready, and constantly look into the flask to see 
if the liquid is boiling ; when it begins to boil raise it off the fire a 
little, and keep it at a gentle simmer. If the simmering threatens to 
stop, add a little fuel. Continue till there remain two or three tumbler- 
fuls of liquid in the flask. Take out the liquid and place it in a retort 
whose receiver will contain six tumblerfuls. Distil the liquid at a 
slow fire of charcoal. When distilled, place it in a glass jar, seal well 
with red or green sealing wax, cover the seal with a piece of kid and 
tie tightly. 

‘To make two litres of the liquid you require :— 


Sublimate of silver. - . 2 Ibs. 
Arsenic . ° ° : . 6 gros.* 
Realgar .. i 6 
Orpiment . , ; o x 
Salts of ammonia ; ‘ « @ a 
Salts of hartshorn . ‘ e Sow 
Verdigris ‘ . , - 4, 


‘All these substances powdered are put in the first sublimation; in 
the second you must add four gross of aconite root, fresh cut if possible ; 
in the jar that is to be sealed you must put ten pounds of water of 
cyclamen, called in the vulgar sow-bread.’ 


So far for the manufacture of a poison. Here is the way 
in which one is to be administered. 


‘ || e method of administering the poison is this. In every tumbler 











* A grosso is the tenth part of a square inch. 
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of wine put ascruple. If you wish to poison a flask of wine, one 
scruple to every tumblerful the flask contains. You must take care, 
however, that the patient does not drink more than one or two glasses. 
If he does he will be sick, and the poison will not have the desired 
effect. You must know, that should the victim be sick, a violent fever 
will ensue, and will last five or six days; after the fever passes he is 
safe; but on the appearance of the symptom of sickness you must 
repeat the dose, and continue to do so until he has kept at least one 
glass on his stomach. The infallible way is the tumbler. The wine 
flask sometimes fails, the tumbler never. You must leave no air-hole 
in the stopper of the jar, otherwise in the space of four hours the 
whole will evaporate, leaving nothing, zero. I send two qualities, one 
in a round and the other in a flat jar. If the victim be young and 
robust, use the round; if he be old, use the other.’ 


After reading such directions as the above, we cannot 
wonder at the habitual failure to poison. It is evident that 
the poisons were concocted upon no scientific principles at 
all; the sole object being to collect into one mixture as 
many poisonous materials as possible. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the proposals 
to poison reached the Council of Ten so frequently that they 
were obliged to institute a separate register in which all 
such offers were recorded. As we have already seen, there 
was in the Ducal Palace a cupboard specially set apart for 
the poisons which the Ten kept in store. One of the last 
documents in M. Lamansky’s collection relates to the con- 
fusion into which this poison cupboard had fallen. It runs 
thus :— 


‘1755, 16 December. Seeing that the poisonous substances for the 
service of this tribunal were scattered about among the shelves of the 
archives, to the great risk of some accident, and that many of these 
said poisons were grown corrupt through age, and of several neither 
the nature nor the dose was known, their Excellencies, desirous of 
arranging such delicate matter in the good order necessary for its use 
and security, have commanded the consignments of all these poisons to a 
separate casket, in which a book shall be kept to explain the nature 
and the dose of each one for the guidance of their successors.’ 


And with this document we will close our consideration 
of the Council of Ten and political assassination. The whole 
truth is known; nothing further of importance remains to 
be published on this matter. A few more documents may 
possibly be discovered, but they will not alter the general 
aspect of the case. The worst has been said, and no defence 
is possible. We revolt in horror at the baseness of the 
means adopted, and we despise the weakness with which 
those means were put in operation. We are tempted to 
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affirm the fierce invective of the French ambassador, and 
to say that Venice was indeed a ‘ venenosissima ac resurgens 
‘vipera.” Nor can we admit the plea of justification— 
the justification of necessity, which compelled Venice to 
adopt in self-defence means condemned by the conscience of 
mankind, though not absolutely in contravention of the ethical 
standard of that time. Unhappily the curse which attends 
the employment of immoral and criminal means for political 
ends is not confined to the medizval centuries or to the 
Secret Councils of Venice and Rome. It is the same detest- 
able motive, and the same perversion of the moral sense, 
which at this moment arm the Irish peasant to murder his 
neighbour and obtain for him the approval of the popula- 
tion and the absolution of his Church; it is the same dia- 
bolical ingenuity which arms the American dynamiter with 
his fearful weapon against the security of London. It is 
the same fanaticism of crime which within the last few 
years has caused the murder of two Presidents of the United 
States and of Alexander II. of Russia, whose successor is 
pursued by the insatiable ferocity of the gang of assassins 
called Nihilists. In all these cases an attempt is made to 
draw a distinction in favour of political assassination, as if 
it were less criminal than ordinary murder. No refinements 
of sophistry, no evasions of truth, can palliate these execrable 
offences against the laws of God and man, and the only safe 
rule of policy and justice is that they should always and 
everywhere be denounced, condemned, and punished with 
the utmost severity. Those who hope to profit by such 
practices, and who suffer them to be employed for their 
benefit, are even more guilty than the wretched instruments 
who are tempted by money or by fanaticism to commit the 
crime, ; 
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Art. III.—1. Madame de Maintenon. D’aprés des documents 
authentiques. Par A. Gerrroy, Membre de |’Institut. 
Paris: 1887. 


2. Correspondance Générale de Madame de Maintenon. Par 
THfoPHILE DE LavaLLEE. Paris: 1865. 


Pr the literary correspondence of Grimm we find at the 

date of August, 1756, acriticism of M. dela Beaumelle’s 
‘Letters of Madame de Maintenon,’ which had been pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in the previous year, in which the 
writer ventures on the following predictions :— 

‘People are right in saying that we are now at the right time when 
the life and the letters of Madame de Maintenon can interest us. Had 
a few more years been allowed to elapse before their publication, no 
one would have looked at them. The anecdotes of the reign of 
Louis XIV. interest us because we are so near his own time; but in 
twenty or thirty years the peculiarities of his Court will have no 
more charm for us than have those in the present day which concern 
Louis XIII. As long as there are men on this earth, two things only 
will make them live in our recollection, genius and virtue. To 
relegate Madame de Maintenon to the class of mere anecdotes is to 
condemn her; it means that, however extraordinary was the part 
she played, her memory is not worth preserving, and this is the 
truth,’ * 


It is interesting to note how the second of Grimm’s pro- 
fessed titles to celebrity—i.e. ‘ virtue ’—is precisely the ground 
upon which M. Geffroy is, as it seems to us, justified in pub- 
lishing a fresh life and a selected choice of letters from 
Madame de Maintenon in the present year—that is to say, 
one hundred and thirty-seven years after Grimm’s declaration 
that ‘ her memory was not worth preserving.’ 

We lay some stress on this point because it is a fact 
that as time goes on and conflicting passions are gradually 
less loudly heard, we find at every progressive stage of 
historical inquiry greater justice rendered to the woman 
whom Voltaire called ‘la femme la plus décente et la plus 
* polie en Europe ;’ whose mind Madame de Sévigné-described 
as ‘amiable and marvellously straight;’ of whom a foreign 
envoy at the Court of Louis XIV., Count Spanheim, said 
that ‘ no one possessed more virtue, more cleverness without 
‘affectation, more honesty, more piety;’ of whom on his 
death-bed the King himself declared to the Duke of Orleans, 
his nephew, that he had never received from Madame de 








* Correspondance de Grimm, vol. iii. pp. 263-4. 
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Maintenon ‘ any but good advice ;’ and to whom Valaincour, 
ts the successor of Racine at the Academy, was able truly to 
t. 


write: ‘You are of those whom great occupations do not 
‘lead to forgetfulness of the small ones . . . who seem to 
ar ‘have no other object in this world than to prevent all the 
‘evil that can be prevented, and to do all the good that 
‘can be done.’ 


he It would seem as if history were renewing with Madame 
dad de Maintenon the very part Louis XIV. played in regard to 
b- her. Having begun by hating her, he ended by marrying 
he her, and predeceased her atter thirty-two years of conjugal 
happiness. ‘ At first he could not bear her,’ says St. Simon; 
en ‘what he sometimes gave her, which was always very little, 
lad ‘ was only by an excess of goodnature, and with an evident 
= ‘ feeling of regret he took no pains to disguise.’ * 
ce) 


In the same way, jealousy and other causes made her hated 


he by her contemporaries, who, if they bestowed praise upon 
ae her, did so reluctantly and sparingly ; and yet little by little 
nly the notion has arisen that justice has not been fully ren- 
To dered to this remarkable woman, and efforts are now made 
; to to give her with a lavish hand the praise so grudgingly 
art dealt before. 
the It would not surprise us if the next time Madame de 
Maintenon’s merits are discussed in these pages it is for the 
ro- purpose of assenting to the proposition laid down by some 
ind future historian, that, her ‘ virtue’ being established, she has 
ub- also a claim to be remembered on the score of ‘ genius ;’ and 
om we are certainly prepared even now to believe that her 
ay, memory will in all likelihood rival that of the great sove- 
ion reign of whom she was so long the consort. The very pages 
of this Journal are witnesses of the gradual change which 
fact has come over the minds of impartial reviewers of her life 
ally and works. In 1814 an article on M. de Levis’ book entitled 
of ‘Souvenirs et Portraits, 1780-1789,’ contains the following 
nan comment on St. Simon’s description of Madame de Main- 
plus tenon as ‘le Sully d’un tel roi: ’— 
ibed ‘This connexion was more fatal to the King than even his earlier 
2ign and more sensual indulgences; and it is impossible not to observe that 
said whilst he indulged in the voluptuous embraces of Madame de Mon- 
10ut tespan, he left to Colbert the management of his happy and flourishing 
his kingdom ; but once become the slave of this “ female Sully ” and the 
vane crafty confessors in her suite, he consented to religious persecutions, to 
: rs the extermination of the Protestants, to the dishonour of his own 


name, and to the commercial! ruin of his kingdom.’ 





* St. Simon, vol. xiii. p. 12, 1857. 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCCXXXIX. F 
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In 1826, however, a review of Madame de Maintenon’s 
letters to the Princesse des Ursins, just published in Paris, 
summed up her character more correctly, and did her more 
justice. 

‘Though her life was a romance, her character was prosaic. It 
cannot be supposed, indeed, that she was not a most uncommon 
woman. But her superiority consisted not in rare qualities, but in the 
possession of a high degree of those which are common to the 
majority of sensible persons. . . . She set a just and therefore the 
highest value on a good name, on the cultivation of the understanding, 
the moderation of the desires, on the government of the temper, on 
peace of mind, on the approbation of conscience, on the prevalence of 
that benevolence which constantly cheers and sweetens the mind. Her 
religious principles, though merely prudential, were sincere.’ 


If to these flattering observations we add her favourite pre- 
cept to the ladies of St. Cyr—‘ On ne sait pas combien il est 
‘ habile de n’avoir rien 4 craindre’-—and M. Geffroy’s perti- 
nent remark that to understand Madame de Maintenon ‘she 
‘ must not be separated from the times in which she lived, 
‘ that is, from the seventeenth century, when there existed 
* “ une dévotion sincére et exacte ” ’—it will be conceded that 
the way is not ill paved which leads us to the conception of 
a highly virtuous woman. 

That the exceptional circumstances which attended and 
surrounded her advent to power have done much to heighten 
our interest in her acts and utterances it is needless to deny ; 
but that her very rise and her demeanour when in the height 
of power never once altered the even tenor of her calm and 
virtuous disposition, is a fact in itself so striking, and at the 
same time so rare, that it deserves to attract notice, while 
the continued revelation of her good deeds in the midst of a 
corrupt Court must add to the lustre of her great reputa- 
tion. 

Three persons are responsible for that reputation having 
ever been attacked, and many causes contributed to her not 
being appreciated as she deserved by her contemporaries. 
The Princess Palatine, second wife of Monsieur, brother 
of Louis XIV., was incessant in her loud complaints against 
the woman whom she styled ‘the King’s concubine,’ and 
filled Germany as well as the Court with her vituperative 
remarks against one who had risen from such humble be- 
ginnings to so exalted a station, and who had been instru- 
mental in bringing about the marriage of her own son, the 
Duc de Chartres, with the king’s second daughter by 
Madame de Montespan—Mademoiselle de Blois. 
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St. Simon’s hostility was based on nothing more tangible 
than the gossip of antechambers, where, if anywhere, he must 
have heard, as M. Auger forcibly puts it, ‘the clamour of 
‘disappointed ambitions and of that numberless class to 
‘whom all greatness is irritating and who are specially 


n’s 
ris, 
ore 


fe ‘ annoyed at the sight of sudden success.’ It is also deserv- 
rt ing of remark that as St. Simon was born in January, 1675, 
the and was therefore forty years younger than Madame de 
the Maintenon, he cannot have been more than nine years of 
ing, age when the King married her, and that this disparity in 
, on age with the lady he so persistently reviles explains how he 
e of never had an opportunity, until quite in the later days of 
Her her married life, either of seeing or appreciating her at her 
real value. The fact, also, that he irritated the King in 1702, 
pre- when, at the age of twenty-seven years, he resigned his com- 
est mission in the army on account of some slight which he 
rti- believed himself to have received as ‘ Duc et pair de France,’ 
‘she and brought upon himself Madame de Maintenon’s judge- 
ved, ment that he was ‘vainglorious, fault-finding, and full of 
sted ‘ crotchets,’ explains how, unable to visit his wrath on the 
that sovereign, St. Simon naturally poured his resentment on the 
n of being whom he knew to have most influence on the King. 
His testimony, therefore, being so biassed, loses much of its 

and weight and importance. 
hten But of the man who has done her reputation most harm, 
NY 5 and oddly enough without any malicious intention of doing 
ight harm—of La Beaumelle—it is less easy to speak with equa- 
and nimity, for, in the publication of what he was pleased to 
; the call the letters of Madame de Maintenon, his sole object 
rhile appears to have been to promote his own interests by invest- 
of a ing his work with a character of romance sufficient, as 
yuta- Grimm remarked, to condemn for ever that celebrated 


person. La Beaumelle’s history is curious. Born in 1726, 
ving in Languedoc, of a Protestant family, he studied at the 


r not college of the Jesuits of Alais previously to preparing him- 
ries. self at Geneva, in 1745, for the Calvinistic ministry. At 
ther the end of a few months La Beaumelle gave up his theo- 
ainst logical career to proceed to Copenhagen as tutor to a young 

and Danish nobleman. A year later he obtained from the King 
ative of Denmark the foundation of a professorship of French 
» be- literature in the University of Copenhagen, and was ap- 
stru- pointed to its chair. Clever, ambitious, and especially quick 
, the at making use of opportunities, he conceived a project of issu- 
r by ing a complete edition of French classics,and made this an ex- 


cuse for visiting Paris and becoming acquainted with the noted 
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literary celebrities of the day. In Paris he contrived to gain 
admittance to Louis Racine, the son of the great poet, and 
himself a poet of no small talent. Racine had a valuable 
and extensive library. Among these works was a collec- 
tion of letters, partly genuine partly copied at St. Cyr, from 
Madame de Maintenon to one of her intimates, together 
with a series of anecdotes mostly taken from the memoirs 
of Mademoiselle d’Aumale or from what he had heard at 
St. Cyr, where naturally the son of ‘ Esther’ and of ‘ Athalie’ 
was a persona grata. To all these Racine had added a 
notice of Madame de Maintenon’s life, and he treasured the 
whole with a view of some day publishing his humble 
tribute to the memory of one he so cordially admired. 
When La Beaumelle called he was naturally shown this 
interesting collection; and quickly appreciating all the 
benefits to be derived from their early publication, he in- 
duced Louis Racine, with much difficulty, not only to lend 
him the manuscripts, but also to barter them in exchange for 
* books, curiosities, tea, and furs’ from Holland. In 1751 La 
Beaumelle proceeded to Berlin, where he called on Voltaire, 
and, apparently with somewhat cool impudence, endeavoured 
to get from him a sight of his manuscript letters of Madame 
de Maintenon; but the crafty philosopher was not the timid 
Racine, and at once took umbrage. ‘I remembered,’ he wrote, 
‘that a certain manuscript of the letters of Madame de 
‘ Sévigné, which had been lent to him (La Beaumelle) by 
‘ Thiériot, had found itself printed at Troyes. I therefore 
‘refused him mine with all the politeness imaginable, and 
‘ as if I had not recollected this anecdote.’ 

By way of revenge, La Beaumelle, a few days later, sent 
Voltaire a book of his which was creating some stir, and was 
entitled ‘Mes pensées.? On opening the volume Voltaire 
read as follows: ‘There are greater poets than Voltaire, 
‘but there never were any so well rewarded.’ This was 
enough to ensure Voltaire’s enmity for ever, and while 
La Beaumelle soon felt the brunt of it by being igno- 
miniously expelled from Berlin, it followed him to Paris, 
where his appearance in 1753 was the signal for his im- 
prisonment in the Bastille. But in the meanwhile La 
Beaumelle had had time to publish his first series of Madame 
de Maintenon’s letters, together with an incomplete notice 
of her life, owing to the dilatoriness of Louis Racine in sending 
him replies to the numerous questions he had addressed to 
him. After a time, however, La Beaumelle made good the delay 
by inventing letters or adding to those he had whenever his 
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purpose required it; and we can imagine his delight on hear- 
ing the powerful Voltaire’s early comment on their appear- 
ance before the literary world: ‘Fortunately these letters 
‘confirm what I have said of her. Had they not done so, 
‘my work was lost.’ Voltaire himself, the great historian 
and critic, lent La Beaumelle’s inventions the authority of 
his name, judgement, and approval. That authority was 
uite sufficient to secure the popularity of the book, even 
though Voltaire might pertinently inquire: ‘ How is it 
‘that a certain La Beaumelle, preacher at Copenhagen, 
‘since academician, buffoon, gambler, rascal, possessed of 
‘cleverness however, has been the possessor of such a 
‘ treasure ?’ 

Voltaire’s astonishment was perfectly justified, for in 1752 
neither the memoirs of St. Simon, nor those of Madame 
de Caylus, nor those of the Maréchal de Noailles had yet 
appeared. The memory of Madame de Maintenon, as 
Lavallée observes, ‘ was still tainted by the calumnies of the 
‘ Dutch writers of fiction, by those with which the pamphlets 
‘ of the Protestants teemed, and by those of which the songs 
‘at Court were full. No one dared or ventured to take her 
‘part. Even her own family preferred keeping silent to 
‘ encountering public opinion.” Much had to be done before 
the chaff could be separated from the wheat. Voltaire had 
grasped the fact, and had, by the aid of a few documents, 
made an admirable beginning. He had understood how 
necessary it was for the historian to discover such authentic 
and undoubtedly genuine documents as would set aside for 
ever the utterances of a Princess Palatine which hatred and 
jealousy alone had suggested, or those of a Duc de St. 
Simon which could only be the reflection of the envy of 
disappointed courtiers; but he could not make out how a 
total stranger like La Beaumelle should have become pos- 
sessed of valuable and apparently genuine documents which 
he himself had been unable to procure. He therefore set to 
work to find out, and was able very soon to write: ‘I 
‘always had a notion that this La Beaumelle had stolen 
‘ those letters. He is the most audacious scoundrel I ever 
knew.’ 

A copy of La Beaumelle’s book fell into the hands of 
Louis Racine, who had not much difficulty in recognising 
his own property, which however had considerably increased 
in bulk since it left his hands. He therefore carefully 
perused the work, and became at once aware that his manu- 
scripts had been grossly tampered with. He made an infinite 
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number of marginal notes, and this copy, in the possession 
of the Noailles family, has proved the basis of that rehabili- 
tation of a great character upon which so many have now 
worked, and few more successfully than M. Geffroy, the 
able author of the volumes under consideration. 
In Racine’s copy of La Beaumelle’s edition of the letters 
there are marginal notes showing that out of 298 letters 
published only 163 have a claim to qualified authenticity ; 
that sixty letters addressed to Madame de St. Géran, Madame 
de Frontenac, and Madame de Fontenay were pure inventions, 
and that seventy-five others were wholly unknown to Louis 
Racine, who had never heard of them. As an illustration 
of La Beaumelle’s trust in the credulity of his readers, 
M. Geffroy justly points out that Madame de St. Géran was 
exiled in 1697 on account of her light conduct; and that it 
seems, if it were not even actually proved to be so, an 
impossibility that a prudent, wise, and religious woman like 
Madame de Maintenon could have selected so frivolous a 
person to confide to her the secrets of her intercourse with 
the King, when it is known and regretted that she took such 
immense pains to obliterate every trace of her exalted position 
as his wife. In an authentic letter to the Duc de Noailles, 
Madame de Maintenon writes: ‘ Madame de St. Géran, with 
‘ whom I had not spoken for years, requested an audience, 
‘ assuring me that she intended to reform. I spoke to her with 
‘ great frankness as to her conduct.’ Yet, asks M. Geffroy, 
are there two or three books at the utmost which in the 
present day abstain from heaping on Madame de Maintenon 
calumnies invented by La Beaumelle? and has not the time 
arrived when safe and authentic information should be fur- 
nished to the historian of an epoch wittily described as 
‘ plus célébrée que connue’? or an end be put as concerns 
Madame de Maintenon to vague and uncertain opinions, 
mostly founded on shameful falsifications of facts, which 
still command ridiculous credence ? 

Such an object is of course desirable, but can it be obtained ? 
The only letters that could help the historian are said to be 
destroyed. All her correspondence with Louvois, with the 
Duc du Maine, with M. le Rageois, with Madame de Mon- 
tespan, with the King, appears to be hopelessly lost, and all 
that remains bears upon her private relations with her per- 
sonal friends. Had M. Geffroy attempted a complete bio- 
graphy on the very lines he sets forth, he would have made 
a valuable present to the world; whereas ‘a choice selec- 
‘ tion of letters, in order that the reader may find presented 
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ys 
= ‘to him all the aspects of a character more varied than 
* ‘is generally believed,’ only makes the reader wish that 
= more ample materials were before him. 
oe We would gladly also have hailed a less apologetic tone 

when speaking of the two great events in Madame de Main- 
rs tenon’s life: her acceptance of the charge of Madame de 
rs Montespan’s children on conscientious grounds, and her 
> supplanting that lady in the King’s affections. Though a 
ne great character, she was yet a woman ; and to our mind one of 
1s, the chief charms of her letters is that they all betray a little 
is feminine weakness amidst a flood of wisdom. 
a The blot upon her memory is undoubtedly her presumed 
rs, fanaticism in the persecution and conversion of the Hugue- 
28 nots. M. Geffroy’s defence of her action appears to us very 

it weak—weaker even than Voltaire’s somewhat satirical ex- 

an clamation, ‘ Why do you tell me that Madame de Maintenon 
ke ‘had much to do with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes? 
- ‘ She had no part in it at all. That is a certain fact. She 
ith ‘ never dared contradict Louis XIV.’* For while he insists 
ich on her great influence for good upon the King, and shows 
‘on that imperiousness was not foreign to her character in some 
es, of the aspects of it, which he is anxious to present to our 
ith eyes, he does not exonerate her otherwise than by casting 
ce, blame on St. Simon. After she embraced the Catholic 
ith religion she undoubtedly professed it with undiscriminating 
OY, fervour and intolerance. Yet it is curious to remark how 
the much of the austerity of the Huguenot party clung to her 
son throughout life, and perhaps embittered her feelings against 
ime her former friends. 
fur- Madame de Maintenon’s life is soon told, and no one can 
-—~ describe it more tersely than Ste.-Beuve. 
rns ‘ She was thrown young and poor into the world, with no gifts but 
ons, beauty and her title of demoiselle. Exposed in childhood to the per- 
1ich secutions of bigoted people—who found it difficult to convert her—she 

became later on, as the wife of the libertine Scarron, the object of the 
ed? attention of very great people, who were altogether unable to seduce 
: + her.’ T 
the The misery of her early life, the severe religious training 
[on- she received at the hands of her Huguenot aunt, the ridicule 
1 all she saw herself exposed to, though young and pretty, as the 
per- wife of such a buffoon as Scarron, all acted powerfully on 
bio- her sensitive nature, and created in succession a feeling of 
rade gratitude to those who showed her kindness, a desire to 
lec- 

* January 17, 1753. ¢ ‘ Premiers Lundis.’ 
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return the kindness when she had the power, and, when age 
and opportunity had disappeared, an anxious wish to leave 
the world behind her. This feeling existed in the same 
degree in regard to her spiritual conduct: gratitude to 
God for coming safely out of her worldly troubles, a wish 
to make others feel the same gratitude, and, lastly, an 
overwhelming desire to die in a state of grace and quiet 
preparation for the world to come. The misery of her 
early days made her appreciative of kindness received and 
of the value of kindness bestowed. The use of religion 
as a consolation in affliction, coupled with the strict Cal- 
vinistic notions of respect, propriety, and reverence she 
imbibed in her early education, led her practical mind to 
cultivate piety as a necessity of humanity, while her upright 
nature coloured the necessity with the halo of self-sacrifice 
in return for never-ending benefits. Her whole life was 
spent within these lines, and it is interesting to mark them 
in the letters before us. It is psychologically interesting to 
note how at every age her powers of observation were keen, 
just, and direct; how at all times she was scrupulously 
attentive to‘ les convenances ;’ how after her secret marriage 
she was able, by a close attention to small details, to hide 
the equivocal nature of her own position. Her life, as 
Ste.-Beuve says, ‘was one long fight against herself; her 
‘ prudence was never at fault; her devotion to her husband’s 
‘ will amounted to superstition ;’ and the fear of displeasing 
her great benefactor made her reticent where a word from 
her lips might have saved Racine from disgrace. That 
word also might have irritated her husband; she could not 
bring herself to pronounce it. All this does her honour; 
but if she could be submissive to authority she insisted on 
submission where she was the one to command. If she was 
taught to be pious, she would teach others to be the same; 
if she had to practise economy, she would preach economy. 
And therein lies a special feature not specially noticed before 
in her character, that no experience did she ever learn that 
she did not immediately turn to instructive account. 
Granddaughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné, the celebrated Cal- 
vinistic companion of Henry IV., and daughter of Constant 
d’Aubigné, whose gambling propensities and debauched 
habits caused him to be disinherited by his father, Francoise 
d’Aubigné was born in the prison of Niort in 1635. Although 
baptised a Catholic, she was educated by her Huguenot 
aunt, the Marquise de la Villette, previously to going out 
to Martinique; though her letters scarcely ever refer to a 
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period ‘when her mother was so harsh to her that- she 
‘scarcely remembered her kissing her more than twice.’ 
In 1647 she arrived with her widowed mother at La Rochelle, 
where they remained a few months living on alms; and in 
so reduced a condition were they that ‘ Francoise and her 
‘ brother Charles took it in turns to go to the Jesuits’ college 
‘and bring back from it a little meat or a little soup.’ * 

In 1648 we already have proof of her grateful heart, for 
having successively passed from the hands of a Catholic 
aunt, Madame de Neuillant, into those of the nuns of Niort, 
and thence back to her mother in Paris to the Ursuline 
convent of St. Jaques, Francoise d’Aubigné appeals to her 
Huguenot aunt De Villette to have pity on her present con- 
dition. ‘The memory of the singular favours you were 
* pleased to shower on poor little abandoned creatures makes 
‘me supplicate you to get me away from this place, life in 
‘it being worse than death.’ She was not taken away, 
but, ‘at her request, a Catholic priest and a Protestant minis- 
‘ter having been brought together in the parlour of the 
‘convent to discuss theological questions before her,’ she 
gave her vote to the Catholic priest and became a Catholic. 

In 1650 her mother died, and in May, 1652, she married 
Scarron, who had known her at Martinique, who ‘had 
‘ guessed that the little girl with too short a dress, and 
‘who cried on seeing him, was as clever as she looked ;’ 
who, when she became an orphan, had offered to pay the 
money necessary to place her in a convent, or to marry her, 
though he was forty and she was only sixteen, and who, not- 
withstanding his looks, the absurdity of his personal appear- 
ance, and the coarseness of his jokes, was a well-known 
literary personage, and the architect of her great good 
fortune. 

M. Geffroy remarks on the strange circumstance that no 
authentic documents tell us anything of her life during the 
years of her marriage, when, however, she must have 
become known and appreciated, and laid the foundations of 
those great acquaintances which served her so well there- 
after. Indeed, in 1660 she must have been already well 
known, to be asked to witness the triumphant entry into 
Paris of Louis XIV. and his queen, Marie Thérése, from the 
balcony of the Hétel d’Aumont, ‘in company with the Queen 
* Dowager, the Queen of England, Princess Henrietta, Car- 





* Pére Laguille, ‘ Archives littéraires de Europe,’ vol. xii. (1806), 
p. 563. 
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‘dinal Mazarin.’ Her youthful admiration for the King 
betrays itself in her letter to Madame de Villarceaux: ‘ The 
‘Queen must have gone to bed last night rather satisfied 
‘ with the husband she has chosen.’ 

In 1660 she was left poor and a widow. ‘M. Scarron 
‘ has left 10,000 francs worth of property, and 22,000 francs 
‘worth of debts. .. . IfI go to law I may get four or five 
‘ thousand francs in all. . . . You will see that I am not de- 
‘ stined to be happy, but we devout people call these troubles 
‘ visitations of the Lord.’ She did not intend to be ‘ unhappy ’ 
long, for in December, 1660, she writes that ‘Mesdames de 
‘ Navailles and De Montausier are trying to get a pension 
‘for her from the Queen.’ Many years later, in 1716, she 
wrote that ‘it was at the request of the Marshal de Villeroy 
‘that the pension she got, and which ceased for a few 
‘weeks in 1666 on the death of Anne of Austria, was re- 
‘established in her favour.’ M. Geffroy, commenting on 
that gratitude which we believe was her special characteris- 
tic, sadly remarks : ‘ This was perhaps the origin of that con- 
‘tinued favour enjoyed by the Marshal, and which proved 
* so disastrous to France.’ 

Of the years between the death of Scarron and the begin- 
ning of his widow’s friendship with Madame de Montespan 
we possess scant information. From fragments of conver- 
sation held by her with her friends at St. Cyr, all we gather 
from her own lips is that ‘as a child she was what is called 
‘ good ;” that when bigger ‘she was loved by her masters 
‘and companions at school;’ that in the world ‘she was 
‘sought by everyone—men and women,’ and that when 
youth had gone ‘her favour at Court began;’ and she 
attributes all her success to her great love of being honoured 
and esteemed. When a widow ‘she wanted nothing; she 
* was surrounded by agreeable people anxious to be civil to 
‘her, but she preferred being as much as possible with 
‘ Madame de Montchevreuil, as she could be of use to her ;’ 
for she remarks ‘There is no greater pleasure than to 
‘ oblige.’ In fact, she once said ‘ To oblige is to merit a good 
* repute,’ and ‘ The love of such good name, though perhaps 
‘mixed with pride, and therefore subject to correction, is 
‘the supplement of piety in preserving young girls from 
‘ greater evils.’ 

The Marquis de Villarceaux and the Marquis de Mont- 
chevreuil were relations, and lived in neighbouring country 
houses. For reasons of a pecuniary character, no doubt, 
they agreed to live together in one house, and there the 
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widow Scarron made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Brinon, afterwards first lady president of St. Cyr. In a 
letter of September, 1669, published for the first time, and 
addressed to Madame de Brinon, Francoise Scarron regrets 
not being able to go to Montchevreuil and console the vir- 
tuous old Marquise, ‘who knows that acts of faith and of 
‘ resignation to the will of God have greater merit than any 
‘ other,’ because ‘she does not quite know when she can 
‘ leave Paris.’ 

She was then living at the Hotel d’Albret in Paris, where 
she was much considered by César de Miossens, Maréchal 
d’Albret, an old friend of Scarron, and by his wife, a lady 
of a dull and harmless disposition. Madame de Maintenon 
once said of her ‘that it is better to be bored with women 
‘ like her than to rejoice with others.’ At this house, how- 
ever, the Montespans were wont frequently to visit, and 
Madame de Montespan remained in favour even after 1668, 
when she was officially recognised as the King’s mistress. 
In 1669, Madame Scarron became secretly governess to her 
children by the King, ‘because (says Madame de Caylus) 
‘they were mutually pleased with one another, and each 
‘ found the other as full of esprit as herself.’ 

In confirmation of this, the letter found in the ‘ State 
‘ Archives’ by M. de Geffroy has its value, and it is inte- 
resting to note how Madame Scarron’s great desire to serve 
those who had been kind to her or whom she loved was 
probably the sole motive which led her impulsively to 
accept a charge which afterwards, as the desire to serve and 
oblige went on diminishing, created so many scruples of 
conscience. 

At the date of July 19, 1671, she is installed in her new 
position, and writes from Paris to the Maréchal d’Albret all 
the news of the Court she can gather; but as ‘I spend all 
‘my days working at tapestry and shut up in my room I 
‘am badly informed of what is going on.? On September 3 
she expresses the opinion that * were it not for the pleasure 
‘ she had in the friendship of their common acquaintance 
‘ (Madame de Montespan) she would give way to impatience, 
‘as when she is not present she has little to console her.’ 
On September 10 she goes to Versailles with Madame de 
Vivonne, sister-in-law of Madame de Montespan. 

‘I found our friend handsomer than ever and in good health. She 
received me as well as I could wish, and I had the honour of meeting 
people in her room “ qui me firent assez bonne mine.” . . . I even had 
the honour of going out driving in the King’s suite, which surprised 
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the courtiers and myself, for I had not had previous warning, and 
never expected such a favour.’ 


These letters only point to her new position without 
asserting it, but in later years, at St. Cyr, Madame de 
Maintenon commented on the singular life she was made to 
lead at this time. 


‘Thad to do the work of upholsterers and workmen and go up 
ladders, no one being allowed inside the rooms. I did everything 
myself, the nurses being forbidden to help, lest their milk might 
suffer. Sometimes I spent the whole night with one of the children if 
sick in a small house outside Paris, and returned home in the morning 
by a back door, so as not to be observed. WhenI had dressed I drove 
to the Hotel d’Albret or Richelieu, that my friends should not perceive 
any difference in my habits, or even suspect I had a secret to keep. I 
wasted away, but no one could guess the cause of it.’ 


This statement, which M. Geffroy accepts, is not recon- 
cileable with the letters to Maréchal d’Albret, which, if they 
do not actually tell, most decidedly hint, the secret she is 
keeping, and which she knew the Marshal was too much of 
the courtier not to respect. 

In 1672 no royal order had yet appeared legitimising the 
charge over which the widow Scarron watched so con- 
scientiously. Madame de Coulanges informed Madame de 
Sévigné that ‘aucun mortel, sans exception, n’a commerce 
‘avec elle; c’est une chose étonnante que sa vie.’ On 
December 20, 1673, the bastards were recognised by the 
King, and a few days previously Madame de Sévigné wrote 
to her daughter that Madame Scarron had ‘a fine country 
‘ house, near to Vaugirard, with carriage, horses, lackeys ; 
‘that she was modestly but magnificently dressed; was 
‘ amiable, handsome, good, and somewhat slovenly ; a plea- 
‘ sant talker.’ 

From this time dates that second period in the develope- 
ment of her character to which we have alluded. Gratitude 
to her benefactors has alone up to this time been the prime 
motor of all her actions. Henceforward she is to taste 
power and to use it for the benefit of those she has learnt 
to love. She openly appeared at Court as the governess 
of the King’s illegitimate children; but the ample reward 
she now clearly was entitled to dimmed the purity of her 
original motive in accepting the charge; and though she 
received the salary of dependence, her conscience was not at 
ease. The Abbé Gobelin, a simple, timid, but honest priest, 
was her spiritual adviser. To him she confided her scruples, 
while somewhat cleverly saddling him with the responsi- 
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bility of her own acts. ‘ You will remember that you desire 
‘me to remain at Court, and that I will leave it as soon as 
‘you advise it.” To him also she communicates all her 
troubles at this period of her existence. 

‘I have an extreme desire to buy an estate, but cannot suc- 
ceed. . . . Madame de Montespan and the Duchesse de Richelieu are 
anxious I should marry a disreputable old duke (De Villars), but I 
have trouble enough in a position which is envied by everyone to seek 
it in one which is the cause of the misfortunes of three-quarters of 
mankind. But I have not stopped all negotiations, as I wish Madame 
de Richelieu to see the coldness and indifference of Madame de Mon- 
tespan to all my most important material advantages. . . . How stupid 
it is to love with such excess a child which is not mine (the Duc du 
Maine), of whom I can never dispose, and who will never give me in 
the future anything but sorrows, which will kill me! Truly, I must be 
a slave of habit not to change a condition which would set me at rest.’ 

These complaints are very significant of the struggle 
Madame Scarron at this time (1674) was mentally carrying 
on between her desire to convert her precarious fortune into 
one which might insure her independence for life and that 
nobility of her nature which could not brook the im- 
periousness of the haughty Montespan. Prudence was evi- 
dently the keynote of her conduct. In August 1674 she 
writes to the Abbé Gobelin ‘ that she has had an explanation 
‘ with Madame de Montespan, that she has roundly accused 
‘ the favourite of setting the King against her;’ that ‘she 
‘ may have spoken too freely, though it is not possible for 
‘ her to speak otherwise than with sincerity ;’ and that ‘ she 
‘ is determined to leave them at the end of the year,’ though 
‘in the meantime she intends to pray God to guide her in 
‘ what she had best do towards her salvation.” Then comes 
a fresh combat between the fear of being selfish and her 
love for the children of whom she has charge and the duties 
she considers she owes them. ‘I sometimes resolve to leave 
‘these children to the care of their mother, but I fear to 
‘ offend God by such abandonment, and then I double my 
‘attention to them, which naturally increases my love for 
‘them; so you see my condition is one of trouble.’ 

A climax seemed to have been reached on September 13, 
when, writing to her usual confidant, the poor widow Scarron 
informs him :— 

‘ Madame de Montespan and I have had a very lively explanation 
this day. I cannot stay in a position which exposes me daily to such 
adventures. I know I can work for my salvation here, but I could do 
so better elsewhere. I cannot comprehend that God’s will should be 
that my sufferings must be caused by Madame de Montespan. She is 
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incapable of friendship, and I cannot do without it; she cannot find me 
so opposed to her wishes without hating me. She can tell the King 
what she pleases, and I am on the footing of an eccentric being that 
must be humoured. I dare not speak to the King, because she would 
not forgive me; and were I to do so my gratitude to Madame de Mon- 
tespan does not allow of my speaking against her. Thus there is no 
end possible to my sufferings.’ 


At the beginning of October, however, her spirits appear 
to have revived. 


‘ I am impatient to inform you that the King has given me another 
hundred thousand francs, and thus I have two hundred thousand at 
your command. I know not whether you are satisfied, but Iam; and 
I shall require to change very much before I ever ask them for a penny. 
It is enough for necessity; any more would only gratify avidity, 
which never has any limits. Still, I have not changed in regard to 
my desire to leave. Iam useless here, both to myself and to others.’ 


In November she informs the Abbé that she is buying a 
‘ beautiful and noble’ property called Maintenon, ‘ fourteen 
‘leagues from Paris, ten from Versailles, and four from 
* Chartres, yielding an annual rental of between tenand eleven 
‘ thousand francs, the purchase price being 250,000 francs.’ 
In January, 1675, she expresses herself ‘ much satisfied with 
‘and anxious to be already installed in her new house, it 
‘ being true that the King has given her the name of Main- 
tenon.’ In February the hostility between Madame de Mon- 
tespan and Madame de Maintenon becomes accentuated : 
‘ Terrible things take place here; the King was witness of them 
‘ yesterday. Icannot bear it long;’ but in the following month 
she was able to write, ‘Ifanyone of good sense and known 
‘ piety would counsel me to stop where I am, I would do it at 
‘any cost; ask God to bless my views ;’ and in April, before 
proceeding to Baréges: ‘I saw the King yesterday. Fear 
‘ not, it strikes me that I spoke to him as a Christian and as 
‘the true friend of Madame de Montespan.’ At Easter, 
Louis XIV. and his beautiful mistress separated under the 
pressure of religious influence. Bourdaloue and Bossuet, 
friends of Madame de Maintenon, had won the day. Madame 
de Montespan retired to the country, the King went to 
Flanders ; but on that occasion began the long correspondence 
with Madame de Maintenon which would have been so in- 
valuable to our knowledge of his reign had it been preserved. 
On his return from Flanders in October the effects of Bour- 
daloue’s preaching had worn off, and the King, who had been 
adiured not to see his favourite, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, ‘et il en advint Mademoiselle de Blois et M. le Comte 
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‘de Toulouse.’ But the two years that followed this recon- 
ciliation, if brilliant and happier for the favourite than any 
since she had become the King’s mistress, did not diminish 
the consideration of the King for Madame de Maintenon. 
He talked of her openly as ‘his first or second friend,’ and 
sent Le Notre to ‘adjust the beautiful and ugly’ grounds 
of Maintenon. Even Madame de Montespan, seeing the 
impossibility of turning away the King’s liking for Madame 
de Maintenon, ‘sent her each day some present, and sought 
‘ refuge in her house to give birth to Mademoiselle de Blois.’ 

It is the last flickering light of that vicious passion. 
Madame de Montespan’s influence was gone, but she found 
refuge with the governess of her children away from that 
palace of Clagny, upon which her royal lover had lavished 
his wealth, in order that the mother may come in for some 
of the sympathy which the King’s children must command. 
At this crisis in the favourite’s life, Madame de Maintenon 
is not forgetful of the past or of her real feelings. She may 
have disliked a triumphant Montespan, but she is all in ail 
to the Montespan distressed and abandoned. 

In May, 1677, Madame de Maintenon writes to her 
brother :— 


‘ T have still here Madame de Montespan and M. du Maine. As 
soon as practicable I shall send for Mademoiselle de Tours, and all 
this goodly company will remain here till we leave next month for 
Baréges. . . . The King arrives at Versailles on Monday, and we go 
there next Sunday. Although some people may have fancied they had 
got rid of us, you who know us will believe that we are not so easily 
got rid of.’ 


Nor, indeed, was the voluptuous Louis XIV.’s love of 
other men’s wives so easily extinguished; but all hasan end, 
and the beautiful Duchesse de Fontanges, whom people have 
accused Madame de Montespan of having assassinated, was 
the last of the Grand Monarch’s recognised mistresses. It 
may be that the criminal suit against La Voisin, which was 
quashed by order of Louis XIV., revealed to him the part 
taken in the death of Madame de Fontanges by Madame de 
Montespan, and indirectly awakened some remorse at being 
the author of that death through the jealousy he had 
aroused. Certain is it that, disgusted with the turn mat- 
ters had taken, and yet bound by habit to seek in woman 
that companionship without which he could not live, his 
thoughts turned more and more to Madame de Maintenon, 
whose gentleness, caution, and soothing friendship appeared 
to him at that moment full of indescribable charm. In July, 
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1680, Madame de Sévigné writes: ‘Madame de Coulanges is 
‘ever more astonished at the favours shown Madame de 
‘Maintenon. No friend shows her so much attention; she 
‘ lays before his eyes a new and, to him, unknown country— 
‘that where friendship and conversation unite without re- 
‘ straint and without chicanery; he is quite charmed.’ In 
September she adds: ‘Courtiers now call Madame de Main- 
‘tenon, Madame de Maintenant; she spends every evening 
‘ from eightto ten with the King. M.de Chamarande fetches 
* her and brings her back in the face of the whole Court.’ 
On the other hand, Madame de Maintenon noted exactly the 
feelings which her rising favour created. In July she 
writes to her brother: ‘ Neither speak well nor ill of me, and 
‘ especially do not get angry; people are furious, and, as you 
‘say, they catch at anything to harm me; if they do not 
‘ succeed, we can laugh at their efforts, and if they do we 
‘ must bear the result with courage.’ At this time she was 
lady in waiting to the wife of the Dauphin, and had given 
up the charge of the King’s children. 

A point of some importance which M. Geffroy has the 
credit of raising, by the order in which he has placed the 
correspondence with her family, respecting their change of 
religion at this period, ought, however, to be more promi- 
nently set forth. M. Geffroy seems to think that Madame 
de Maintenon’s zeal for the conversion of her family was 
due to the fact that, having at last obtained a position of 
security, she had leisure to think of it and time to bring 
it about so as to secure their worldly interests as well. 
That she wished to befriend them is undoubted; but a 
phrase in her letter to M. de Villette of April 5, 1681, is 
indicative of the purport of those nightly two hours’ con- 
versation with the King, mentioned above by Madame de 
Sévigné. ‘If God preserves the King, there will not be a 
‘ Huguenot left twenty years hence.’ This is unquestionably 
a quotation from the King’s own mouth, and as such is 
very suggestive that she did not play in the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes that inspiring part which many have 
saddled her with. But that she took it as a warning upon 
which the King wished her to act, and that his wish became 
henceforward her will, is only an explanation why she tried 
at once to convert her family, ‘so as to show them the same 
* treatment she had received from her aunt, and thus mark 
‘to them the tenderness with which she loved that aunt,’ 
and why eventually she never opposed an edict which her 
common sense told her was iniquitous. The fact is even more 
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interesting when it is borne in mind that the twenty years 
predicted turned out to be five years only; and the earnest- 
ness of the King in this matter must have sufficiently im- 
pressed her to have recourse, as she did, to measures which 
in these days would be liable to criminal prosecution. What- 
ever cause, however, produced it, her zeal in the conversion 
of the Huguenots was indefatigable. ‘I have great pleasure 
‘in the conversion of M. de Vaux; Poignette is a good 
‘ Catholic ; M. de Marmande also; M. de Souché abjured two 
‘days ago. You can see nobody in the churches but myself 
‘leading some Huguenot.’ 

On July 30, 1683, the Queen died, aged forty-five, attri- 
buting to Madame de Maintenon the great change which had 
come over the King in the last years of her life. One of the 
most creditable signs of her benign influence was the fact that 
she had brought about a degree of harmony and good feel- 
ing amongst the members of the royal family, and especially 
between the King and his much-injured wife, which had 
never existed before. ‘Her death,’ says Madame de Caylus, 
‘moved the King rather than afflicted him.’ At her death 
Madame de Maintenon wished to withdraw from Court, 
whereupon M., de la Rochefoucauld took her by the arm and 
pushed her into the King’s presence, remarking: ‘ This is 
‘not the time to leave the King; he wants you.’ In the 
following week the Court went to Fontainebleau, where, 
according to Mademoiselle d’Aumale, ‘the King gave 
Madame de Maintenon the Queen’s apartments, held his 
‘councils in her room, and could not bear her out of his 
‘sight.’ Madame de Maintenon confirms this in a letter 
to her brother of August 7. ‘The reason you cannot see 
‘me is so useful and glorious that you can but rejoice 
‘over it. Towards the end of the month the world began 
to gossip, and Madame de Maintenon was not above 
noticing it. ‘Go and see Mademoiselle de Scudéry and tell 
‘me all the good and bad you hear.’ ‘ There is nothing to 
‘answer on the subject of Louis and Frangoise; it is non- 
‘sense. I wonder, however, why she should not wish it; I 
‘ should have thought that in this matter the exclusion would 
‘have been on the other side.’ It may be well to remark 
that in translating ‘ sur l’article de Louis et de Francoise’ 
‘on the subject of’ we have given M. Geffroy’s meaning; but 
had we ourselves come upon this letter to Madame de Brinon 
we should have thought that the expression refers to some 
printed squib of the period, the allusions to Louis XIV. 
and Francoise de Maintenon being so patent. In September 
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her spirits rise and fall with the King’s health: ‘ You will 
‘judge by my good spirits that the King’s health is not 
‘bad.’ In the same month the King’s return to pious ways 
has converted the Court. ‘I think the Queen has asked 
‘God for the conversion of the whole Court; that of the 
‘King is admirable, and the ladies who seemed furthest 
‘from it now never leave the church. Ordinary Sundays 
‘ are like former Easters.’ 

It is difficult, on reading this, not to remember La Bruyére’s 
remark: ‘ C’est une chose délicate a un prince religieux de 
‘ réformer la Cour et la rendre pieuse.’ But it is undoubted 
that’ Louis XIV., under the earnest guidance of Madame de 
Maintenon, who in January, 1684, became his legitimate 
wife in the presence of Bontemps, the King’s first valet, 
Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, Louvois, and the Marquis de 
Montchevreuil, set to work with equal earnestness to obtain 
his end. In Dangeau’s memoirs we read that on May 21, 
1684, the King that morning at church reprimanded the 
Marquis de Gesvres on hearing mass in an unbecoming 
fashion ; and on December 21 ‘the major declared that the 
‘King had commanded him to give him the names of all 
‘ those who talked during mass.’ This was carrying con- 
version to its extreme limit; nor would we notice it except 
that all this excess of bigoted religion on the part of the 
King, fanned though its beginnings may have been by the 
sincere desire of Madame de Maintenon to see him reform 
those evil ways which had been the scandal of Europe and 
of France, helps to exonerate her in the only act of her life 
which to us seems to be tainted with reproach. If to a 
masterful will, before which all France bowed, bigotry was 
once added, of what avail could have been any advice ten- 
dered against the combination of both, even by one so 
powerful as Madame de Maintenon? On the whole, there- 
fore, and in the absence of all enlightening correspondence 
on the subject, we are disposed to believe that on the King’s 
return to a moral life he vowed to repair the past by an act 
of religious intolerance, upon the wisdom of which he con- 
sulted no one till the actual time for bringing it into effect, 
though to those in whom he took an interest he dropped 
hints of his determination to extirpate Calvinism once for 
all from his realm. 

M. Geffroy gives a few letters from Madame de Maintenon 
to her brother, from which we cull the following passages 
as showing the great change in her condition : 

‘Do not let my present state poison the joy of your own, since it is 
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a personal adventure which, as you justly remark, cannot be communi- 
cated. . . . I cannot have you made a Marshal even if I wished it, 
and could I do it I would not, as I am incapable of asking anything 
unreasonable of him to whom I owe all, and whom I have not allowed 
to do for myself anything which I felt was above me. You may 
suffer from these sentiments, but no doubt had I not also the honour- 
able feelings which dictate them I should not be where I am.’ 


The foundation of St. Cyr, which is the great work of 
her life, was begun in the very first year of her marriage— 
indeed it was her wedding present. The remembrance of 
all she had suffered in her early years had made her some 
years previously enter into the great advantages of an in- 
stitution for the education of the poorer daughters of the 
nobility, and with the assistance of many charitable ladies 
she had founded the religious establishment at Rueil. The 
increasing demands for admission caused the King, at the 
instance of Madame de Maintenon, to give her the residence 
of Noisy, a dependence of Versailles, when the number of 
inmates was raised to a hundred, the only condition being 
that the applicants should be ‘ demoiselles ’—ladies, that is 
to say, of noble birth. Madame de Brinon was the 
superioress and the Abbé Gobelin the chaplain. Madame 
de Maintenon visited this convent almost daily, and reported 
to the King everything respecting it that could interest him. 
He ended by being personally interested in its success, 
and, having taken the institution by surprise, he was so 
pleased with his visit and with the good it did to so many 
families that had become impoverished in his service, that 
he conceived at once the notion of raising the house to 
much greater proportions by fixing the number of admissions 
at two hundred and fifty, and St. Cyr, near Versailles, was 
chosen as a site. Mansard was the architect. The building 
was commenced on May 1, 1685, and finished in July, 1686, 
having cost 1,400,000 francs of the time, a sum equal to 
56,0001. Madame de Montespan’s chiteau of Clagny had 
altogether cost nearly 120,000I. 

We shall not follow Madame de Maintenon’s letters at this 
stage in her career, the first in the spiritual line which we 
have pointed out, as the constant repetition of good advice, 
religious caution, governess’s instruction, and salutary cor- 
rections rather inclines us to Ste.-Beuve’s opinion, that ‘ elle 
‘ devint ennuyeuse par dévotion,’ though in one of her letters 
she pleads guilty to the necessity, and still more lest we 
should ever exclaim with Madame du Deffand: ‘ Que vous 
‘me faites hair tant de vertus!’ But it is impossible to 
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refuse our admiration of her style and of some of her 
charmingly expressed sentiments. 

‘I have a tender and weak heart for all I love, and what goes on 
therein is difficult to understand. Sometimes I offer a sacrifice of the 
King’s life. I want to get accustomed to his loss, and I protest to 
God that I would bear such loss with patience. Then I find (if one 
may use the term) that I want to appeal to God’s honour, and be re- 
warded by the King’s preservation. . . . I am no greater lady than I 
was in the “rue des Tournelles” when you told me the truth so well, 
and if the favour I enjoy places the world at my feet, it cannot pro- 
duce that effect on him who has charge of my conscience. . . . One 
of the misfortunes of our century is that all wish to rise above their 
station; you may say that it becomes me little to say this, but God 
knows if I ever wished to rise above mine.’ 


Next to sentiments of this kind are delightfully womanlike 
reprimands to those beneath her in station. 

‘You believe yourself to be important, and yet the day after my 
death neither the King nor anyone else will look at you. . . . It is only 
the good fortune of your aunt which has been instrumental in raising 


that of your father and your own. You would like to raise yourself 
even above me! Be humble.’ 


Yet there is nothing contradictory in her numerous writings. 
What she has seen in life she has noted. What she has 
noted she has essentially made her own to use and practise 
when occasion arose, and it may safely be said that Madame 
de Maintenon, if not exactly the architect of her own fortune, 
was so skilful a builder of the edifice that the crown- 
ing of it by a master hand was but a natural result under a 
king in whose reign great things found great interpreters. 

Nor do we feel disposed to follow Madame de Maintenon 
in her quarrels with the Quietists, the Jansenists, the 
Molinists, or the Jesuits. She sided with the King in what- 
ever views he took; but though she disliked Madame Guyon 
and her theories about self-abandonment and pure love, she 
liked Fénelon, whom she was instrumental in raising to the 
See of Cambrai. ‘The King reproaches me greatly for 

‘allowing him to make Fénelon an archbishop.’ She felt 
the reproach keenly, and never again placed herself in the 
position of receiving any. 

Her consciousness of power never militated against her 
innate humility, and she detested nothing so much as to be 
made a great deal of. Writing to the Archbishop of Paris 
on July 28, 1698, she says :— 

‘Tam much displeased with the manner of your reception of me 
yesterday, and I will confidentially inform you that the fuss which 
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people make about me everywhere has contributed to my retirement from 
the world. Ishould have liked to make an exception in your respect, 
as it seems to me very advisable that I should both appear to be and 
actually be well with you. But depend upon it, unless you can treat 
me without ceremony you will never see me outside my own home. 
On what grounds do you justify so much ceremony, such as receiving 
me on the hall landing, and accompanying me with all your clergy to 
my carriage? Are you a follower of favour, or do you think me 
blinded by it, and likely to be offended if you were to receive me like 
any other ordinary person?’ 


Elsewhere she writes: ‘I grant that God has given me the 
‘grace of being wholly insensible to all the honours with 
‘which I am surrounded, and of deriving from them only 
‘feelings of constraint and subjection.’ Yet at this time 
Louis XIV. was showing her more favour than ever ; for at a 
famous review and sham fight at Compiégne got up in her 
honour, Madame de Maintenon, according to St. Simon, was 
in a sedan chair, the King standing by her side, and every 
moment leaning towards her to explain the several move- 
ments of the troops, while in a half-circle around the chair 
were the great people of the Court and all the royal prin- 
cesses. Her efforts to inspire her surrounding with true 
devotion gave her much trouble. ‘Religion is little known 
‘at Court: no one minds the practices it enjoins, but they 
‘ reject its spirit. The King would not missa single station 
‘ of the cross or a single rule of abstinence, but he will not 
‘ understand that one should humble oneself and adopt a trae 
‘ spirit of penance.’ She might have added a true spirit of 
forgiveness, for it was an essential trait in her own character. 


‘It seems to me that very little virtue is necessary to have no re- 
sentment. A short time ago a poor woman came to me in tears, when 
I was surrounded by ladies of the Court, and asking me to have justice 
done to her, “ What is it,” [ asked? ‘“ People have insulted me, 
“and I ask reparation.” ‘Insults! why, my good woman, that is 
“‘ what we live on here,” I replied.’ 


In a letter to the Abbesse de Fontevrault, sister of Madame 
de Montespan, she asks in April, 1701, for news of her 
former protrectress : ‘She is ever present in my thoughts, 
‘and [ wish her all that I wish for myself.’ ‘Madame,’ the 
Princess Palatine, was her sworn enemy, and according to St. 
Simon, Madame de Maintenon returned the compliment; yet 
at the very time that St. Simon places his most striking 
anecdote concerning the outbreak of hostility between the 
two ladies, a letter of Madame de Maintenon to the Duchess 
de Vertadour expresses her great concern at the death of 
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Madame’s father confessor, and an earnest prayer that she 
may find one who will suit her in every respect. She adds: 
‘I beg of you not to allow Madame to be disturbed in mind 
‘ as to the manner in which she received me. The greatest 
* act of kindness she can show me is absolute freedom, and I 
‘ should consider myself on a friendly footing with her, if 
‘ she would sometimes send me away, or not talk to me.’ 

She was, however, conscious of all the annoyance caused 
to her by the jealousy, the envy, and the ill-feeling which 
her high favours and exalted position excited in those who 
surrounded her, and from this time forward all her letters 
breathe that satiety which bred an irresistible desire to de- 
vote the remainder of her life to the cause of God and of 
education in that establishment of St. Cyr which she ac- 
knowledges she loves ‘ avec une véritable passion.’ In 1698 
she already writes to the Archbishop of Paris ‘that she is 
‘ little mistress of her time, taken up as it is by people of 
‘ higher rank with whom she spends it in futilities. It isa 
‘ veritable martyrdom to which only God can have exposed 
* me, for to produce it it was necessary to know my inmost 
‘heart.’ In 1701 the feeling becomes more accentuated. 
Writing to her nephew, Count d’Ayen, she exclaims, ‘ Que 
‘de dégotits se trouvent en tout!’ In 1702 she remarks to 
her friend Madame de Glapion ‘ that we cannot find resources 
‘in ourselves, however clever we may be, and can only be 
‘ happy and contented in the love of God.’ Again she says 
to the same :— 


‘ Could I but show you the emptiness of the lives of those who live 
in high positions! Do you not perceive that I am dying of melancholy, 
in a station so fortunate one can scarcely conceive a higher? I have 
been young and pretty; I have tasted the sweets of pleasure; I have 
been loved everywhere; at a more advanced age I have spent years in 
the society of clever people; I have reached honours, and I can assure 
you that all these states have left behind them but frightful emptiness, 
anxiety, and fatigue, and a longing to know something else. Why? 
Because nothing satisfies, and rest can only come when we have given 
ourselves to God. Then only can we feel that there is nothing more 
to seek, and that we have reached the only good thing which earth can 
give us.’ 


In 1703 the Archbishop of Paris, her great friend and 
ally, was accused of leaning towards Jansenism. He had 
refused to condemn the ‘ Réflexions morales sur |’Evangile’ 
of le Pére Quesnel, which ten years later, together with 
the whole Jansenistice school of doctrine, was condemned at 
Rome by the famous Bull Unigenitus. Madame de Maintenon 
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tried all she could to warn him, to change his views so as 
‘to see the King once more in his hands;’ but she finally 
sacrificed him, though she suffered terribly in the loss of a 
friend for whom she had so tender a regard. ‘ Our saintly 
‘ cardinal, who might have been my consolation, has become 
‘a source of grief to me.’ ‘The bishops are destined to 
‘be my death. You know how much M. de Cambrai has 
‘made me suffer.’ Voltaire was right. She knew no other 
will than that of her imperious husband and sovereign ; but 
all these submissions, all these self-sacritices, all these losses 
of what she held dearest, powerfully affected her. Her 
increasing age besides, while it lessened her power of re- 
sistance to the blows of disappointment, only served to 
augment an ardent longing for rest and peace in the prac- 
tice of devout piety. ‘ All my life my health has been 
‘ poor, and my constitution delicate: age and sorrows do not 
* strengthen it.’ 


To Madame de Beaulieu she writes :— 


‘ How happy you are to have left the world! It promises happiness 
and never gives it. The King of England with the Duchess of 
Burgundy and their suites were playing all kinds of games in my 
room yesterday. Our King and the Queen of England looked on. 
All was dancing, laughter, and merriment; yet almost all were keep- 
ing down their own feelings—a dagger at their hearts.’ 


In September, 1704, she writes tothe Marquise de Dangeau : 
‘ My heart is so sad, what with the state of affairs and the 
‘loss of friends, that I am always in tears.’ 

To the Queen of Spain ske writes in October, 1704: ‘It is 
* true, Madam, that 1 mix myself up in nothing whatsoever, 
‘and that I have no power; but it is also true that I take a 
‘ lively interest in all, and that I ardently desire your happi- 
‘ness, your consolidation on the Spanish throne, and your 
‘ good name as sovereign.’ This assurance appears to us a 
true definition of her position. Her influence may have been, 
and indeed was, prejudicially exercised in the promotion of 
individual interests, such as Chamillart, Voisin, Pontchar- 
train, and Villeroy; but her opinions were seldom adopted, 
and hence we cannot admit that to her advice the troubles 
of the end of the reign of Louis XIV. are mainly attributable, 
though it has been so stated over and over again by succes- 
sive historians. She strictly acted the part of a loving wife, 
for whom the King had the greatest esteem and considera- 
tion. She told Madame de Glapion that often when the 
King returned from the chase he came to her room, and re- 
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quested the door to be locked and no one admitted. Then 
she would have to soothe his grief, his temper, his fancies. 

‘ Sometimes he sheds tears, which he cannot control. Presently a 
minister comes bringing bad news. If my presence is required, I am 
called; if not, I retire in some corner and pray. Sometimes I hear 
that all is going wrong; then my heart beats, and I cannot sleep at 
nights. . . . But God wills it so, as compensation for all the worldly 
benefits that He has showered upon me.’ 

To Madame de Fontaines she writes, 1705: ‘ There is 
‘much to suffer while we are on this earth; but do not 
* despair, God will not always be angry, and I trust will con- 
‘sole you.’ 

At last the husband to whom for thirty-two years she had 
been an exemplary wife, a silent slave, and the most devoted 
and intelligent companion, fell ill of a serious illness, and 
the dawn of rest she had so long sighed for, away from the 
grandeurs of a Court she could not endure, began to rise. In 
August, 1715, the King sickened. His wife had a room 
prepared next to his apartment and nursed him for several 
nights, sometimes for fourteen hours at a stretch; and after 
the tenderest farewell, and being informed that ‘ her pre- 
‘ sence was no longer necessary,’ she retired to St. Cyr. The 
King rallied, and asked for her, but she had left, and her 
seeming impatience to leave the King has been made the 
subject of reproach. M. Geffroy points out that the reproach 
is unmerited. 

The King fell ill on August 15. On the 26th she was on 
her knees by his bedside while his wounds were being 
dressed, and Louis XIV. begged of her himself * to leave him 
‘and not to return, as her presence affected him too much.’ 
She came back, however, when the King told her that he 
wished to be left alone and to die in peace. According to 
Dangeau, she spent almost all the day of the 27th by the 
King’s bedside. On the 28th, in the evening, she went to 
St. Cyr so as to attend her devotions early on the morning of 
the 29th. Onthe 29th she again spent most of the day with 
the King. On the 30th, however, the King became worse, 
and having called together all the princesses and Madame de 
Maintenon to bid him farewell, he ‘ ordered the latter to 
‘ repair at once to St. Cyr;’ and, faithful to that will to the 
last, she did as she was ordered, and left Versailles for ever. 

On September 1 Louis XIV. died, and four years later 
Madame de Maintenon followed him to the grave at the age 
of eighty-four years. The last years of her life brought her 
that religious peace she had sighed for, and the opportunity 
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which she desired to prepare seriously for a future life. 
Throughout her existence a unity of purpose is singularly 
evinced. Worldly care until her worldly position is assured : 
spiritual care until her salvation by means of religion in a 
cloister is obtained. Gratitude to man who promoted her 
worldly interests: gratitude to God when man is no longer 
a necessity to her. Hope in divine mercy while troubles 
poured upon her: confidence in that mercy to the last. She 
never preached a doctrine she did not strive to practise, and 
we may safely assert that a careful study of her correspond- 
ence cannot but lead one to the conclusion that on Grimm’s 
estimate of greatness, quoted at the outset of these pages, 
Madame de Maintenon’s great virtue entitles her not only to 
be ‘remembered by men,’ but to be honoured by all who 
can appreciate how difficult it was in the days in which she 
lived to spend a virtuous existence in a Court where folly 
and vice had previously to her advent reigned supreme. 

The Regent Orleans paid her a just tribute when, hear- 
ing some courtiers speak against her, he rebuked them, 
declaring that ‘she never did harm toasoul, and she always 
‘ tried to keep peace and harmony among all.’ 
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By 8S. A. Caunrernp. London: 1886. 


2. Sex in Mind and Education. By H. Maupstry, M.D. 
1874. 


3. Sea in Education (A Reply). By EnizaBpetH GARRETT 
Anperson, M.D. 1874. 


4. Girton College Report, 1886. 1886. 


. An Account of the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls. By Sopuiz Bryant, D.Sc. 1886. 


mEVENTY years ago, in the pages of this Review, Sydney 
Smith glanced with his usual good sense and sunshine 

of style at the controversy then opening between the friends 
and foes of the higher education of women. From that 
day to this the battle has waxed fiercer and more fierce. 
Campaign after campaign has been fought out. Famous 
leaders have won victories, and anon suffered defeat. Whole 
armies have seemed to be annihilated, but fresh battalions 
have taken their place, and the cry on either side has been 
‘No surrender.’ But, on the whole, victory has beyond all 
doubt been on the side of the friends of progress. Things 
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which, in the days of Hannah More, were solemnly affirmed 
to be unwomanly, indelicate, unseemly, and ruinous to the 
best interests of the fair sex, have been triumphantly 
achieved, without injury, it is said, to man, woman, or child. 
The gates of knowledge have been flung open wide, and 
the fair ideal of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’— 

‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
I think they should not wear our rusty gowns, 
But move as rich as emperor moths’— 


has been more than realised. Young and fair maidens have 
not only donned academic cap and gown, but achieved fame 
as poets, painters, and physicians, and shone in the list of 
wranglers, scientists, and logicians. Oh! how I wish, says 
Lilia, 
‘ That I were some great princess, I would build, 

Far off from men, a college like a man’s ; 

And I would teach them all that men are taught. 

We are twice as quick.’ 


The thing has now been done. The college has been 
built. The ‘sweet girl-graduates’ have stormed the very 
citadels of learning along the banks of Isis and of Cam, 
sacred hitherto to the male biped. They may be met with 
sauntering down ‘ The High,’ or taking a constitutional on 
the Trumpington Road, elate, unabashed, and as graciously 
fair and womanly as ever.” 

The wise and witty canon, were he now to ‘revisit the 
‘ glimpses of the moon,’ would be lost in amazement at the 
mighty change which has been effected in the course of 
a single half-century. ‘Much has been said,’ he remarked, 
‘of the original difference between men and women, as if 
‘ women were simply more quick, and men more judicious; 
‘women more remarkable for delicacy of association, men 
‘for stronger powers of intellect. Whereas, there is no 
‘ difference between them but that which arises from dif- 





* One only of the great universities, as yet, has fully opened its 
degrees to women, though signs are not wanting to show that ere long 
it will be so at both. ‘ Two women, the other day,’ says Mrs. Fawcett, 
‘ were a first class by themselves, in the modern language tripos, no 
men sharing the honour with them; but while second and third-class 
men were admitted to the honour of a degree, the women of the first 
class were excluded.’ 
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‘ference of circumstances.’ For making this bold, and in 
those days unheard-of, assertion, he was at once fiercely 
assailed by many opponents of either sex. ‘Jacobin’ and 
‘Revolutionist’ were, as he tells us with unrivalled good 
temper, among the mildest epithets bestowed on him for 
his wild audacity in fighting what then seemed a hopeless 
battle; and it is now amusing enough to note how many 
of the hottest points of controversy have in our day been 
utterly swept from the field. Women, he went on to say, 
are excluded from the pursuit of all serious business; it is 
men, and men only, who are lawyers, physicians, clerks— 
reverend or lay-—or apothecaries; ‘all these offices being 
‘sources of exertion which demand far more time than the 
‘ production and suckling of children.’ 

But what a change has since befallen us! In this 
year of grace, 1887, thousands of young women, educated, 
and of keen ability and business-like habits, are actually 
employed as Post-Office and Savings-Bank clerks, with profit 
to themselves and credit to the State.* Lady physicians, 
skilful and fully equipped with credentials, are within hail 
of all who need them. Doctors of philosophy and logic ; 
bachelors of arts, science, music, and of law, if rarer, are 
still to be found in goodly numbers; while ere long there 
may be, in the new world, if not in the old, some fair dame 
who can claim the title of special pleader, or the yet higher 
dignity of Q.C. In America the progress is even more 
rapid and decided than in Europe. 


‘ Women jurors in Washington territory are counted as more in- 
telligent, clear-headed, and reliable than men. Forty-eight women are 
now practising in the United States as solicitors; four are now prac- 
tising in New York as public notaries; three others—Drs. Susan 
Stackhouse, Clara Marshall, and Mary Willets—are members of the 
Clinical Board at Philadelphia, where also eight women, as physicians, 
are making yearly incomes of 20,000 dollars each; twelve of 10,000 
dollars; and twenty-two of 5,000 dollars. In Holland, a large num- 
ber of women are acting as pharmaceutical chemists. ‘ Nor is this all. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, the only woman editor and manager of a publish- 
ing house, is called in America the “ Mother of the Illustrated Press.” 





* ‘They make excellent Civil servants,’ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘ and 
their salaries are only about one-third of what is paid to men for 
similar work. On arecent occasion, when 145 additional women were 
needed, there were 2,500 candidates for the vacant posts.’ About 700 
women are employed as clerks at the General Post Office; about 1,000 
in the telegraph service, and several thousands in the various tele- 
phone offices; and 300 in Industrial Assurance offices. 
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She has many women contributors, whose work, she says, is as good 
as that of men, but who are not to be depended on for punctuality 
and regularity.’ 


For Sydney Smith, in the dark days of 1810, it was allow- 

able to exclaim, ‘Why should a woman of forty be more 
ignorant than a boy of twelve?’ No such query would now 
be tolerated for a single moment. In the upper and middle 
classes, of which he wrote, there are no such women now, 
while his further queries, ‘Does a mother’s care depend 
‘on her ignorance of mathematics? Has ignorance been 
‘the civiliser of the world?’ have long ago been virtually 
and practically answered with an indignant and triumphant 
negative. No longer would it be allowed him to remark, en 
passant, ‘ Women have not their livelihood to gain by know- 
‘ ledge ;’ for thousands of educated Englishwomen are at this 
present time earning their living by virtue of much and varied 
knowledge, gathered in the same channels, and by the same 
means, as men adopt. They have plucked of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and found it to be their only chance of 
success if they would win their way in life independent of male 
support. His prophecy that ‘when learning ceases to be un- 
*‘ common, learned women will cease to be affected,’ has been 
amply fulfilled. A well-read educated woman is no longer 
regarded as a monstrosity; and with the death of the one 
anomaly the other has perished. But no longer can it be 
said, as he then asserted with considerable exaggeration, 
‘So completely has woman been crushed that scarcely a 
‘ single work of reason or imagination written by a woman 
‘is in general circulation ;’ far less ‘that scarcely one has 
‘ crept into the rank of minor poets.’ What would he now 
say to the works of George Eliot, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
Rosa Bonheur, George Sand, and a host of other women of 
genius, who are not only popular, but worthy of their fame. 
Mr. Smith appears indeed to have forgotten his own con- 
temporaries Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and Madame de 
Stal. 

But now, leaving the days of ‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife,’ 
and the argument as to woman’s aim and work in life, as it 
then stood, we come to its second stage, when two doughty 
champions entered the lists, one being Mr. H. Maudsley, 
M.D., the author of ‘Sex in Mind and Education ;’ the 
other, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., herself a_ brilliant 
example of the new school of medicine, who writes ‘ A Reply’ 
to the fiery onslaught of the well-known and skilful specialist. 
Both are accomplished and able scholars, both speak after 
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long experience,“and both as if absolutely convinced of the 
truth of their own special views. Their line of argument, 
fairly and briefly condensed, runs thus :— 

Dr. Maudsley dashes into the conflict by charging his 
opponents, in their excessive zeal for the higher education 
of women, with becoming not merely enthusiasts, but fanatics, 
and positively ignoring the fact that there are physical 
differences in the organisation of the two sexes. It is all 
very well, he says, to treat this difference as a mere affair of 
clothes; but the male organisation is one thing, and the 
female another. There are, too, special and peculiar demands 
on the strength of woman to which man is not liable, and 
which at times try her utmost resources. She is not 
then capable of further endurance without danger of utter 
exhaustion ; and, if the mental training of men be planted 
on women, it cannot be done without positive injury to their 
general health and strength. Against this no special 
exceptions are a valid proof. 

Having laid down these premises, he widens the field of 
contention by boldly asking, ‘ Is it well for women to contend 
‘on equal terms with men for the goal of man’s ambition ?’ 
a question which, as our readers see, lies at the root of the 
whole matter. In reply to it, the friends of progress say, 
‘Not only is it-well, but supereminently good and necessary ; ’ 
whereas the learned doctor contends that, so far from being 
well, it is fatally evil. In support of this view, as we are 
free to admit, he makes many ingenious and sensible re- 
marks, based on his own medical experience. He argues 
that the vital energies of women are at certain times so 
heavily taxed as to be incapable of further strain. Women, 
he says, are marked out by Nature for different offices and 
work in life from men; their success is improbable, if they 
venture on the same course and at the same pace with mas- 
culine rivals; there being sex in mind as distinctly as sex in 
body. His generalities are true enough, and patent. Most 
people, e.g., know that the brain is the highest organ of the 
body, and yet is affected by the ill condition of any other 

organ. Everybody, male or female, knows what it is to have 
a liver out of order, to grow gloomy, to indulge in savage 
tempers, thoughts of suicide, and despair.. If the heart be 
out of order, idle fears and groundless apprehensions spring 
up and haunt one as a cloud, night and day, with—says Dr. 
Maudsley—a morbid condition of certain special organs, to 
which women are more liable than men. Hence arises the 
necessity of recognising sex in education. ‘If this necessity 
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‘ be defied, the price of female intellectual work will be the 
‘ peril of giving birth to a race of puny and enfeebled 
‘ children.’ And in support of this opinion he quotes the 
dicta of some Transatlantic medical men who say that the 
race of American women is gradually deteriorating and be- 
coming incapacitated for their natural functions; ‘and that 
‘if this deterioration goes on for fifty years, wives who are 
‘to be mothers in the Great Republic must be drawn from 
* homes across the sea.’ 

A girl of fifteen, we are told, sets to work; by degrees 
goes through her school and college course, is ambitious, 
diligent, and eager, heedless of a strain on her strength 
‘that would make the stroke oar of the university boat 
‘ falter ;’ triumphs over many competitors, male and female, 
is crowned, and all seems well. But sooner or later the 
penalty is demanded: health slowly fails; Nature cannot be 
defied ; she grows full of aches and pains, and leaves college 
at last a good scholar, but an ailing woman, having never 
reached the ideal of perfect womanhood. Sex lies deeper 
than culture. You may hide Nature, but she is not to be 
extinguished. 

Such is the stern indictment to which Mrs. Anderson has 
to reply ; and she does so—with readiness, skill, and logical 
force. Both as regards girls and women, she says, it is the 
assimilation of their education and the equality of their aim 
with those of boys and men which Dr. Maudsley specially con- 
demns. But surely the question depends on the nature of 
the course and the quickness of the pace, and the fitness of 
both for women, and not at all on the likeness or unlikeness 
existing between men and women. So far as education is 
concerned, it is unquestionable that, were men and women 
ten times more unlike than they are, many things would be 
—nay, must be—equally good for both. If girls were less 
like boys than the anthropomorphic apes, ‘nothing but ex- 
‘ perience and the fruits of experience can prove that they 
‘do not benefit by having the best methods and the best 
‘ tests applied for their mental training.’ 

But where are there now any such fruits of experience ? 
Where are the hapless, broken-down women of whom Dr. 
Maudsley speaks? There is no trace of them at Girton 
or Newnham among students or professors, graduates or 
undergraduates. None in the honour list of the London 
University, or in the Oxford or Cambridge examination 
lists, though thousands of candidates have gone up from 
collegiate schools and have come away unbroken in health 
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and spirit. Of these thousands, a large number are now 
actually at work in the world, waging the battle of life 
as bravely as if they had never touched an examination’ 
paper. As far, therefore, as facts go, the indictment simply 
fails for want of evidence. It is true that literary and scien- 
tific culture are but two elements in education, and by no 
means the two most necessary ; but if a given course of study 
be as likely to strengthen the mind as good food is to 
strengthen the body, while tending to develope habits 
valuable alike to both sexes, and if the pace be moderate, 
‘what good reason is there why the “ physiological function 
‘of women should unfit them to run it,” any more than it 
‘prevents them from eating bread and beef with as much 
‘ benefit as men ?’ 

The question is scarcely settled by the physiological con- 
siderations on which Dr. Maudsley rests his argument. He 
has not even attempted to show how the adoption of a 
common standard of examination for boys and girls-—with a 
fair range of choice of subjects—is more likely to interfere 
with a girl’s health than an inferior examination for girls 
only. Either plan would hurt her, if unduly pressed ; neither 
would be injurious if duly managed. As to the special point 
of physiological functions, Mrs. Anderson argues still more 
boldly, thus: While people, she says, are well, their bodily 
functions go on more smoothly without attention than with 
it. Are women an exception to this rule? Let facts, again, 
speak for themselves. Healthy girls and women as a rule 
disregard these functions completely ; and among those of a 
lower class, where all available strength is needed for daily 
toil, the process goes on without interruption and without 
ill effects, as every domestic servant well knows. The cases 
in which it interferes with active work of mind or body are 
absolutely too rare to require notice. During early woman- 
hood, no doubt, care is demanded, and in the best of English 
public schools due care is as freely given as in private schools 
and homes. Teachers need this warning far less than parents. 

Were matters any better under the ‘old’ system? Surely 
not, she urges; and the ‘new’ has brought about count- 
less improvements. The period devoted to education is 
prolonged, and at the critical age less pressure is applied. 
Girls are no longer kept standing for hours at a time, or sit- 
ting without support for their backs; school hours and terms 
are shortened ; and, above all, physical exercise is no longer 
limited to the daily, monotonous, humdrum walk. Instead 
of it girls now have active games, gymnastics, and a daily 
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bath. ‘No good results,’ says the London Association of 
Schoolmistresses, ‘ can be obtained by sacrificing one part of 
‘our nature to another. If study leaves no time for play, 
‘there must be too much study goingon. The lessons must 
* be too many or too long, and ought to be at once curtailed.’ 
What more, says Mrs. Anderson, does Dr. Maudsley want? 
As to the query, ‘Is it well for women to contend on equal 
‘terms with men for the goal of man’s ambition?’ They 
have never had the chance, it may be replied, of con- 
tending on equal terms, but are heavily handicapped all 
through the course. In addition to their assumed physical 
and mental inferiority, they have had to start without 
any such previous training as their rivals have enjoyed; 
and even the little allowed to them has been in an atmo- 
sphere of prejudice and hostility, which taxed both strength 
and endurance beyond any amount of mental work. Besides, 
university work does not come on at the age condemned by 
Dr. Maudsley ; for no one proposes that girls of seventeen 
or eighteen should try for a place in the Cambridge honour 
list ; ‘but that, after plenty of healthful work and healthful 
‘ play, when her developement is complete, and her constitu- 
‘ tion is settled, a girl should at nineteen begin her college 
‘course, and end it at two or three and twenty; a totally 
‘ different plan from that pursued in America.’ 
As to Dr. Clarke’s strong words ‘against the peril of con- 
‘ tinuous mental work,’ a far larger number of young women 
break down in nervous and physical health from mere want 
of adequate mental interest and occupation in the years 
immediately succeeding school life; sinking slowly into a dull, 
~ apathetic existence—morbid, hysterical, and self-absorbed. 
And even supposing that American girls and women do 
break down in the ways he describes, ‘the real question is, 
‘what causes this condition of things?’ Ifthe abundant 
testimony of independent witnesses is to be trusted, the evils 
complained of are, in by far the larger majority of cases, to 
be found among the idle women of fashion—guiltless of ever 
having passed a single examination—rather than those who 
have gone through a course of hard work. Nor is it less 
notorious that the American type in both sexes is a highly 
nervous type; and, if Dr. Clarke’s explanation of its exist- 
ence among American women be correct, what is his expla- 
nation of it in the case of men ? 
Be that, however, as it may, it is hardly fair to apply, 
as Dr. Maudsley does, what was written against one plan 
of education to another plan unlike it in almost every 
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important particular. In many vital points the English 
system is just that which American doctors insist on as ab- 
solutely necessary. The great strain of educational effort 
in America comes on before a girl is eighteen. At Girton, 
girls under eighteen years are not admitted, and the final 
examinations are three or four years later. The public re- 
citations, the long hours of standing they involve—so con-: 
demned by Dr. Clarke—are unknown in England, except in 
the worst old-fashioned schools. American schools demand 
eight or ten hours’ study per diem, leaving no time for 
physical exercise ; while in England we ask but for six, in- 
cluding music and needlework. Under any system there 
must be some failures, physiological and moral, but neither 
confined to one sex. 

The controversy had reached this point when an article 
appeared in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ for last May, by 
Mr. Romanes, on the mental differences between men and 
women, which appears to us to state with great fairness and 
ability what may be termed the just medium between the 
parties. This writer dismisses at once the absurd theory 
that the mental faculties of the two sexes are identical, 
though he by no means denies that they may be equal, each 
having their own peculiar and distinctive qualities, Starting 
from the fact that the average brain-weight of women is 
about five ounces less than that of men, he observes that 
on merely anatomical grounds we should expect a marked 
inferiority of intellectual power in the former, and this dis- 
plays itself most conspicuously in a comparative absence of 
originality. The female intellect is essentially receptive— 
prompt and subtle to take in all outward impressions—but 
it is a matter of ordinary comment that in no one depart- 
ment of creative thought can women be said to have 
approached men, save in fiction. That is the verdict of 
Mr. Romanes, with which we agree; and he supports it by 
some judicious arguments, in no way adverse to the laudable 
efforts now made to improve the education of women as 
much as possible. 

Thus, then, taken generally, stands the argument between 
the friends and foes of progress, of which our readers will be 
better able to judge when we have laid before them the more 
immediate object of the present article. That object is to 
show, as far as can be ascertained, the real status of things 
as regards a girl’s work and life: the curriculum of study 
through which she passes, her amusements, the literature 
VOL. CLEVI, NO, COCXE2IX. H 
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provided for her leisure hours—in a word, her general train- 
ing for the battle of life. 

Time was when such words as ‘the life and work of a girl’ 
would have suggested to most readers a topic of second- 
rate importance, and, on the whole, a dry and matter-of-fact 
affair, stereotyped into one narrow and ungenial mould. 
She was at school until seventeen or eighteen, superfi- 
cially instructed, after one certain prescribed form, in a 
fixed course of subjects; to which—if the child of rich 
parents, and able to pay for extras—she might add a smat- 
tering of such accomplishments as ‘ Poonah-painting,’ prim 
dialogues in ‘ Parisian French,’ ‘ calisthenics,’ ‘ conchology,’ 
and the ‘use of the globes.’ And this without regard to 
any special tastes, inclination, aptitude, or ability. Nobody 
then ever dreamed of her being educated in the same sense 
as her brother at Harrow or Westminster, the county 
grammar-school or even at Dr. Swishtail’s academy. Her 
business was not to cultivate her intellect, but to acquire a 
ladylike appearance, manner, and tone; to write and spell 
correctly; execute the ‘ Battle of Prague’ on the piano; and 
to behave at all times with propriety. Her mission was to 
make an eligible marriage,* if possible a rich one, and to 
subside for the rest of her life into a state of thankful infe- 
riority to that member of the nobler sex who became her 
husband, and required her services as a wife, a mother to his 
children, and, if need be, a nurse to himself. 


‘Man must be pleased ; but him to please 
Is woman’s pleasure: down the gulf 
Of his condoled necessities 
She casts her best, she flings herself’ 


Her highest ambition must be to look to his comfort, the 
punctuality of the dinner-bell, the succulence of the roast 
mutton, and the good order of the household, the cares and 
anxieties of which are her special concern. Beyond this, 
she was taught to think, and trained to believe, that her duty 
did not extend; and it was dangerous to attempt to stray. If 
the scheme matrimonial was a failure, or came to grief, after 
careful and unwearied effort, and much patience, as in many 





* A glance at the ‘ Census Paper’ will show beyond doubt that a 
very large number of women in England must of necessity remain 
spinsters, the fact being that, after twenty years of age, for every 100 
men there are at least 106 women, making the total redundancy of 
unmarried women in the whole population at least one million and a 
quarter. 
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cases was inevitable, she must be content to wither quietly 
into an old maid; cultivate potichomanie, knitting, and tat- 
ting ; the gossip of tea-parties ; the joys of embroidery and 
botany, or the art of drying seaweeds. 

All this, however, belongs to the days of long ago, when 
George III. was king, rather than to the present time, when, 
with totally different aims, hopes, and ambitions, there are 
scattered widely through England some fifty or sixty col- 
legiate, or so-called ‘ high’ schools,* where girls of the middle 
and next upper class are being educated, and of which we now 
propose to give some account. In these schools are to be 
found, in round numbers, from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand girls, between the ages of twelve and seventeen or 
eighteen years, the majority of whom are there for the ex- 
press purpose of being trained and fitted not simply for 
home duties, but to win and to keep a place in the great 
battle of life in the world; and, if not to become indepen- 
dent of parents and guardians, at least to avoid being a 
burden to them. It is evident, at a glance, that any such 
body of educated women as these must become a mighty 
factor in the future strength and well-being of the country 
at large. Its existence must more or less affect for good 
the class immediately above it in rank and position, and help 
to raise that below it; all being alike parts of the same great 
body. 

4 glance at the general curriculum of one of the chief of 
these schools ¢ will suffice to show the character and aim of 
the work done there, and serve as a type of what is, or will 
probably be, done by the others. It contains, in round 
numbers, about 1,000 pupils, a very large proportion of whom 
are day scholars. School work begins at 9 a.m., opening 
with prayers in the great hall, and ending at 1.30, with 
an interval of half an hour for drill, and lunch at 11.15. 
Music and drawing are relegated to the afternoon for all who 
learn them, after dinner or a meat lunch, which is indis- 
pensable. One whole holiday is given per week, with ample 
vacations at midsummer and Christmas. ‘ Object lessons’ 
are given in science, natural history, and botany for younger 
children, and of a higher grade to senior classes. Lectures 
on heat, electricity, hydrostatics, mechanics, astronomy, 
' practical chemistry to the sixth form, arithmetic, geometry, 





* Of this number about forty belong to the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company (Limited), with a capital of 100,000J. 
t The North London Collegiate Schcol, Camden Town. 
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and algebra, according to special needs and abilities. The 
English language is studied analytically, lectures being given 
by special teachers, and weekly written papers being required 
on given subjects, or from Shakespeare’s plays, or translations. 
French is taught in a!l the classes, and German in all above 
the first; Latin is made a careful study by the fifth and 
sixth forms; and Greek by a few special students. Ele- 
mentary physiology, as far as it relates to health; domestic 
economy, cookery, history, and geography, each and all hold 
their due place at special times ; while throughout the whole 
year courses of lessons are given on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, besides a weekly religious address by a clergyman. 
In the upper forms the Church Liturgy is studied, or the 
substitute allowed by the Cambridge local examiners, with 
a conscience clause for those wishing to be exempt. Three 
terms divide the year, the fees for each term averaging 
5l.17s. The staff of teachers are chiefly ladies, of whom 
nine are graduates. The lectures vary in length from forty 
to sixty minutes. Both lower and upper schools are examined 
annually by University men, as for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 

Rewards and punishments are employed as auxiliary 
motives; there being a registry of marks for every portion of 
school and home work; annual prizes (of books) for conduct 
and general progress ; a few competitive prizes for the high- 
est place in the class; exhibitions and scholarships; all 
in view of the Cambridge Local Examinations, the College 
of Preceptors, or the Matriculation Examination of the 
London University. Discipline, order, punctuality, accuracy, 
neatness, are based on a sense of personal responsibility. 
Moral influence enforces the laws, and every girl is trained 
to conquer self. This is the atmosphere of the whole school, 
which she must breathe under the guidance of sixth-form 
prefects and monitors. 

Thus has a great school of a thousand scholars grown 
slowly up into what it now is, but yet, we are specially told, 
is still open to ripe change of practice, and to developement 
of principle. It works on in hope. The whole of the ex- 
tensive building—containing, besides the great hall, libraries, 
music-rooms, laboratories, and fourteen class-rooms, each 
fitted for thirty-two students, with separate desks and chairs 
—has a bright, cheery, and inviting appearance. The Kyrle 
Society has been busy in every nook and corner ; pictures and 
window gardens deck every room, and the whole aspect of 
things is such as becomes the abode of ‘ sweetness and light.’ 
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Much the same may be said, in commendation, as to the 
general routine of work, structure of building, and manage- 
ment at the Mary Datchelor and other prosperous high 
schools.* There is a healthy and happy tone of vigour and 
brightness on the faces of thousands of the young disciples, 
the best and most direct answer to the grave charge—more 
than once made—of over-pressure and over-work. Against 
the management of such schools no more fatally perilous 
charge could be made; and in no respect will the authorities 
show a higher wisdom than by rendering any justification of 
such a charge an absolute impossibility. 

Supposing, then, that a girl of eighteen has passed through 
the usual course of some such school as we have described, 
and desires to advance to a higher stage, there are now 
open to her four collegiate halls, affiliated to the several 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, at which she may 
carry on her studies on the same lines as the ordinary mem- 
bers of either University. Girton, say the founders, is de- 
signed to hold in relation to girls’ schools and home teaching 
a position analogous to that occupied by the Universities to 
boys’ schools. Since the foundation of the college ¢ 231 
students have been in residence, of whom 112 took honours 
at the University, 40 in classics, 32 in mathematics, and 42 
in science and history ; while 27 took the ordinary degree of 
B.A., and 62 are now completing their course. This is a 
high standard of success, but that at Newnham has been 
equally brilliant. Out of 474 students who have passed 
through the course, 400 have graduated in the classical, 
mathematical, science, or history tripos.~ Both the smaller 
foundations of Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall, at 





* It would be well if this agreement in general principle and prac- 
tice extended also to the choice of books, English, French, Latin, and 


_ scientific, in which, alas! each school chooses for itself, the result being 


a wide and strange medley. One prospectus names as many as forty 
books, at a total cost of eight guineas, and includes a Euclid by Mrs. 
Nops, and other manuals by authors doubtless as excellent, but 
unknown to fame. 

tT Girton College was incorporated in 1872; Newnham Hall, Cam- 
bridge, founded in 1873; Lady Margaret Hall, and Somerville Hall, 
both at Oxford, in 1879; the number of students being, respectively, 
Girton College, 74; Newnham Hall, 113 ; Lady Margaret Hall, 25; 
Somerville Hall, 24, their full complement; total, 236. 

t Out of the whole number of students who have graduated in 
honours, upwards of 100 have become headmistresses of high schools, 
or speciai teachers in other collegiate institutions. 
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Oxford, are beginning to tread in the same steps as Girton 
and Newnham, and, being conducted on similar principles, 
will doubtless attain no less brilliant success. The list of 
tutors. and lecturers at Cambridge includes the names of 
many eminent University men, as well as of women who 
have appeared in the honour list; the students being also 
allowed to attend lectures in the Cavendish laboratory, as 
well as some others, elsewhere, on education. 

What a girl’s college life is like is as yet, of course, a 
matter of which little is known outside the circle of friends 
and acquaintances. It is a mystery into which even Mrs. 
Edwards, in her amusing novel, ‘ A Girton Girl,’ has scarcely 
done more than peep; though she does say ‘ that, however 
‘ deep the foundations of Newnham and Girton may be, the 
‘ foundations of the Gog-Magog Hills are deeper! Girl 
‘ wranglers may come, girl optimists may go, the heart of 
‘ woman remains unchanged.’ Yet a glimpse of it has been 
offered to us by ‘ A Girton Girl,’* and shall be sketched for 
our readers, as far as possible, in her own words. 

The first thing in the routine of the women’s colleges, 
which an Oxford or Cambridge man would notice, is that 
the arrangements as to meals, &c., involve much more of 
‘common’ life than is the case in the University. To 
quote the phrase of an undergraduate, ‘The men live on 
‘ staircases, the women in corridors.’ Yet, though this is 
the case, each fair student, once within her own rooms, has 
almost absolute freedom as to the disposal of her time; the 
only restriction, perhaps, being one of the students’ own 
voluntary enactments—viz. that music ‘ and noise generally’ 
should be confined to certain hours. She has two rooms, 
provided by the college with all necessary furniture, which 
may be increased at will by the student, with, in most cases, 
a charming result——flowers, pictures, bright draperies, cosy 
armchairs, and often a piano—thus making the study home- 
like and attractive. 

There is no fixed hour for rising ; but in the summer term 
early breakfast-parties are much in vogue, as many students 
get up to work before the college breakfast hour, and as a 
rule are not inclined to burn the midnight oil. The real 
day begins at 8 a.M., when prayers are read in the college 
library, at which, though the attendance appears to be 
optional, the majority of the students are present. Then 
comes breakfast in hall, which, however, does not seem to 





* « A Girl’s College Life,’ by a Student at Girton. 
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be a very social meal, each girl helping herself, we are told, 
and reading newspapers and letters, before she hurries off 
to work in her own room. Some—natural science students 
—drive into Cambridge for practical work in the labora- 
tories ; while others, after an interval of chat, settle down 
for four or five hours of downright steady work elsewhere, 
before lunch—an informal meal, again, to be had in hall at 
any hour between twelve and three. That over, next comes 
the pleasant time for exercise—a good ramble over the fields 
for flowers and berries ; a game at tennis or racquets; pianos 
are to be heard in the building, or the rarer sound of a 
violin. Thus refreshed, the young students are ready for 
the afternoon lectures, delivered by male professors who 
come out from Cambridge for the purpose; and so the day 
wears on apace. About 4 p.m. the cup of afternoon tea 
finds its welcome way into most rooms, giving a zest to the 
solution of some final problem, before the formal dinner in 
hall at six, when, however, evening dress is not worn save 
by the ‘donnas’ at the high table. The meal itself is 
brief, the ‘head’ rising at about 6.30, when the whole bevy 
disperse for a gossip with friends, a chapter of a new novel, 
a solitary stroll in the grounds for the sentimental, or 
another hour’s work for the studious. Later on follow 
meetings of such societies as rejoice in debate, choral sing- 
ing, poetical readings, and ‘above all, that specially de- 
‘lightful feature in Girton life—tea-parties for special 
‘ guests, old college chums,’ noctes ceneque dearum, when 
‘the sweets of the night come in.’ As to the hour of 
repose, each girl follows her own dainty will, though in 
some colleges the students are forbidden to be in each 
other’s rooms after eleven, without special leave. 

Thus fly on in even course the golden periods of a girl’s 
academic life, varied perhaps by visits to or from special 
friends in Cambridge (excluding the junior members of the 
University), or by some speciai event in the routine of 
college work—a Greek play, an intercollegiate tennis match, 
an alarm fire-brigade practice, or a prize day—until the 
welcome Sunday comes to wind up and crown the week. 
On that morning ‘ most of the students attend some place 
‘of worship;’ later on in the day many are off to the 
University sermon and the service at King’s Chapel. But 
a good deal of writing goes on among the students them- 
selves, or between Girton, Newnham, and other colleges, 
and many letters are written. At Girton, evening prayers 
are read, with a sermon by one of the lecturers from 
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Cambridge, the musical part of the service being rendered 
by a choir of students, ‘ when nearly everybody attends.’ 

No sketch of Girton, however, is complete without a 
special note as to the expense of the whole course. The 
fees, which include all non-personal expenses, are 35/. a 
term, making a total outlay for the three years’ course of 
315l., which covers all the University and college charges 
of every kind. It may, therefore, be taken roughly that 
candidates for Girton must possess in esse or posse at least 
3501.; a fact which must tend considerably to limit their 
number to a comparatively small class. It is true that 
scholarships and exhibitions are attached to most of the 
colleges, but the gaining of these demands in most cases 
special training and special cramming, and private tutors 
are costly and beyond the reach of all but the wealthy. It 
must be added that the period of residence extends over 
only half the year, so that the expenses of the other half, 
as well as the cost of dress, travelling, &c., remain to be 
provided for, and the actual cost of a Girton student is not 
much below that of a young gentleman at college. 

Such, mainly, in her own words, is a brief sketch of ‘A 
‘ Girl’s Life at Girton,’ to which she appends a final remark 
or two on the question as a whole. The movement has 
now gone on so far and so widely that there are already 
at Girton as many varieties among the students, as in the 
wider world of the University. They are not now, even if 
so at first, ‘all reading men,’ or, rather, reading women, 
preparing for professional life, or filled with special en- 
thusiasm for study, and a sacred thirst for knowledge pure 
and simple; but, as among men, some inclined for the 
earthly joys of idleness, and some for diviner things, some 
who ‘sap,’ and some, as ‘ Mr. Foker’ once put it, who ‘sup.’ 
There are sets, too, among the ninety girl undergraduates, 
as among their male rivals; but the general spirit of the 
place is clearly for work. Social distinctions (so thinks our 
guide) count, perhaps, for more than among men at college, 
but far less than among women in the outer world. As to 
the broad tone and spirit of the college, though not strongly 
Conservative, it would yet be unfair to suppose that any 
general spirit of revolt from the old ways of thinking 
obtains, and still more so to imagine that the moral atmo- 
sphere is against religion. In this respect the little world 
of Girton would seem to be much like the greater world of 
Babylon; while, in proportion, the more earnest spirits of 
the microcosm have greater power and influence. 
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So far, then, we have the fair picture of Girton from a 
friend and a disciple, writing of the things which she has 
practically known and still loves. It is well, therefore, to 
hear also the words of a woman who is neither a friend nor 
a disciple of Girton or of the movement which gave rise 
to it, but whose caustic pen has already made its mark in 
the world of women in the well-known ‘Girl of the 
Period.” We mean Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

‘For well-paid intellectual work,’ she says, a good educa- 
tion is naturally the first necessity. But, tor all that, many 
girls go to Girton and to Newnham who do not mean to 
live professionally by their education; girls who want to 
escape from the narrow limit of home, and yearn after the 
quasi-independence of college life, to whom the unknown is 
emphatically the magnificent, and who desire novelty above 
all things, leaving but a remnant of the purely studious— 
those who love learning for its own sake only, independent 
of gain, xcddos, freedom, or novelty. And these, she adds, 
are women ‘who would have studied as ardently and with 
‘less strain at their own homes, with a longer time spent 
‘ over their education, and their health not injured by doing 
‘in three years the work of six, become Somervilles, Her- 
‘ schels, and Burneys.’ 

But surely, if the deduction intended to be drawn from 
this assertion is that no women can ever hope to become 
Somervilles or Herschels but those unable to obtain Univer- 
sity training, it is one which needs no refutation; while, if 
it be meant to apply to women only, it is of far too narrow 
and partial a construction to be true. If, again, the students 
at Girton are said to be actuated by sordid, base, and silly 
motives in seeking for higher education, it is only reasonable 
to ask for some proof that such is the case. If any are thus 
actuated, the real question is, How many? And on what 
evidence does the charge rest? The author adduces no 
evidence to prove that any students are thus actuated. 

If the accusation be true, and thus fatal to Girton’s 
success, no less fatal must it be to the value of all university 
training whatever—for young men at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or elsewhere. It either proves this, or it proves nothing ; 
sordid and silly motives being an infirmity to which both 
sexes are equally liable. In her eagerness to slay the enemy, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has caught up a weapon with a double 
edge, and damaged her own cause. Nor is she more logical 
or more lucky in the further assertion that it is mere folly 
to send to Girton girls who ‘ may marry, and so render the 
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* whole outlay of no profit or avail.’ If we look into the 
lives of famous literary men, the husbands of literary 
women, whether ancient or modern, facts point the other 
way. Surely marriage is not to be confined to the propagation 
of ignorance. A woman can hardly be doomed to perpetual 
virginity simply because she is able to initiate a daughter 
into the mysteries of a quadratic equation, or help a son to 
cross the perilous ‘pons asinorum.’ Her husband will not 
love her a whit the less simply because she can appreciate 
the point of his favourite quotation from Horace. Her 
knowledge of mathematics will not prevent her love for her 
children; and if able to read Greek, she will still be able 
to distinguish between packthread and silk. An acquaint- 
ance with Greek iambics is hardly fatal to the making of a 
rice pudding, or with the cesura any bar to the darning of 
a stocking. The sage of Bolt Court, indeed, once solemnly 
warned Boswell that a man ‘in general is better pleased when 
* he has a good dinner on the table than with a wife who can 
‘talk Greek.’ But why should he not enjoy both these 
sources of pleasure? Every girl at a high school nowadays 
takes lessons in cookery, and may learn how to roast a leg 
of mutton before she touches an irregular verb. The veriest 
polyglot of a linguist may know how to cook a calf’s head 
—tongue and brains included—as skilfully as she can handle 
a Greek root. 

Yet we are told that ‘marriage knocks the whole thing 
‘to pieces,’ as if no woman were fit or worthy to enter 
the temple of Hymen unless badly educated or half-witted. 
If, indeed, it be true that ‘the great mass of women think 
‘ that they know better than they can be taught,’ let them 
be sent to Girton, where in six months any such idle 
conceit will be swept clean out of their heads, and scire se 
nescire become their highest wisdom. While if, again, they 
‘refuse the testimony of facts, and for them the logic of 
‘ history has no lesson,’ no surer cure for such perversity can 
be devised than a course of Darwin, Seeley, or Sidgwick. 

There are yet, however, two final clauses in the indictment 
which must be noticed before passing on to another section 
of our subject. ‘Goethe’s mother,’ we are told, ‘could not 
‘ have written “ Faust,” but she produced the man who did 
‘ write it,’ meaning us to infer that, being as a woman deaf 
to the evidence of fact, and incapable of understanding the 
logic of history, she could but accomplish the smaller 
achievement of bearing a son. ‘ Yet,’ says Carlyle, no mean 
authority, ‘it must have been from his mother that Goethe 
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‘inherited his inborn genius, she being by far the more 
‘ gifted of the parents—a woman of high spiritual faculty 
‘and worth.’ 

But there is yet a fiercer and more sweeping charge 
against all those women who have joined the movement for 
‘the higher education ’ which it is impossible to leave un- 
noticed, the rancour of which, coming, as it does, from one 
of their own sex, it is hard to understand. 

‘They (says Mrs. Lynn Linton), wishing to reorganise society 
according to their own desires, have thrown off all sense of discipline 
in their own lives, and the once feminine virtues of devotion, patience, 
self-suppression, and obedience, as so much finery of a decayed and 
dishonoured idol !’ 


To so grave and astounding a charge as this it is not 
for us to reply, though we may venture to commend to the 
maker of it certain gracious words from the cover of the 
‘Girton Review ’— 


Tuvaixég taper, biiogpov addFAaLE yévoc— 


whose happy message does not seem as yet to have reached 
her. It is not for us to defend the founders of Girton 
against such an accusation as that just quoted. They are 
well able to speak for themselves. Their cause is now fully 
before the world, and the life, work, and tone of girl 
graduates at Oxford and Cambridge and elsewhere must 
speak to the world as only facts can speak. There is cer- 
tainly no necessary or natural connexion between the odious 
class of women who plunge into the excitement of politics 
and who appear on platforms with the exaggerated fury of 
party passion and extravagant opinions, and those who are 
trained in a better and wiser school by the culture of litera- 
ture, art, or science. 

Meanwhile we pause for a moment by the way, to enforce 
one point which the advocates of the higher education of 
women seem to treat as a question of secondary importance, 
and that is the question of marriage. It may be true, as 
statistics warn us, that a considerable number of the present 
generation of marriageable women cannot enter the happy 
state of matrimony. But a very large majority of them will 
become wives and mothers. It is their destined vocation, 
for which they were created, are born, and intended by 
nature; for which they are specially fitted by a character 
and intelligence in some respects differing essentially from 
those of men. The highly educated class of women must, 
by the very nature of things, after all, only constitute a 
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comparatively small class; and even of these only a few will 
‘ dwell apart as stars and be content.’ The great body will 
have to live by the work of their hands, as well as that of 
their brains; and marriage is the centre to which all these 
will gravitate. The bearing, the nurture, and education of 
children, and the government of a household will become, 
and must become, to most women the great and absorbing 
duties of life, in discharging which they will not only find, 
but rejoice to find, springs of pure hope and pleasure, 
tenderness and deep love of priceless and lasting value, 
and at last all the treasures that lie hidden under the word 
‘home.’ This we take to be the keystone of the whole arch 
of woman’s education, of which no true educator can possibly 
afford to lose sight. 

That these girls’ colleges are as yet only in their infancy, 
and on their trial, that some of their works and ways are 
marked by dashes of flippancy and feminine caprice, or of 
petty triumph at their success, is apparent at a glance. One 
lady, for example, who figures as ‘our own London corre- 
* spondent,’ soars into a perfect rhapsody of exultation at the 
result of some recent London University examinations, ‘in 
* which the women students had beaten the men out of time 
‘ altogether. Iamashamed,’ she adds, ‘at the amount of crow- 
‘ ing my soul insists on perpetrating. It begins to look as if 
‘men, after all, were the inferior sex; and reminds me of 
* the first girl examined for a degree at one of the American 
‘ colleges.’ The examiner, it seems, set for translation a 
passage from the ‘Antigone,’ in which comes the phrase, 
‘Seeing, then, that we are women, ought we not to be 
‘ modest, and not try to compete with men?’ In dealing 
with these words, ‘ knowing herself to be far ahead of all the 
‘men in the class,’ this audacious girl introduced into her 
paper the following dash of retort: ‘Seeing, then, that we 
‘are men, ought we not to be ashamed of being vanquished 
‘by a woman?’ What effect this had on the mind of the 
examiner we are not informed, but our own correspondent’s 
share in the matter belongs to the order of hysterical high- 
faluting, at which the enemy will exult, but of which Girton 
will do well to keep utterly free. 

As to the simple results of the London University exami- 
nation itself, they show some striking figures. For the 
matriculation examination there were eleven hundred candi- 
dates—150 women, 950 men. Of these, 100 women passed to 
515 men—i.e. two-thirds in the one case to little more than a 
half in the other. Nor is this all, for in the honour list 
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one-fifth were women, while one-ninth were men. Facts of 
this kind must speak for themselves, as evidence that the 
new régime is already bearing real fruit. It is early days as 
yet to speak of old University women, but some women are 
beginning already to talk of ‘Alma Mater,’ and to claim for 
past students a share in that subtle charm which many an 
Oxford and Cambridge man attaches to college life, and 
looks back upon with pride and pleasure. And, so far, alt 
may be well. But, if women would win for themselves a 
true place, and prove themselves indeed worthy of it, it must 
be by utterly abjuring all such trashy nonsense as ‘ crowing” 
at success, however earnestly their soul may long for that 
masculine accomplishment. Nothing can be gained by 
flippant outcries of gratulation, or shouts of Edye, Edye, over 
every morsel of success ; far less by screaming 


‘ Foemineo generi cedere cuncta decet.’ 


If the destiny of woman be in any degree to regenerate 
the coming age, and to infuse into a race yet unborn a nobler, 
more gracious, and less sordid spirit than that of the present 
era, there is but one pathway to success. Women must win 
their way, maintain and hold it, dauntless to the end, not 
by trying to become men, but by being more than ever wo- 
men—women in the truest sense—by self-respect, discipline, 
and self-restraint, by search for the truth, by purity of 
aim, by faith in all goodness, and by the radiance of a 
spotless life. The fight may be no easy one; the victory 
will be certain, final,and complete. If they need encourage- 
ment by the way; let them take it from the Laureate’s 
words :— ‘ 

‘Work out your freedom, girls. 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed ; 
Drink deep! until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander die.’ 


We turn now to another section of our subject which at 
all events shows how widely the movement for higher and 
more systematic education has stirred even the quiet domains 
of home life. Within the last few years there have suddenly 
started up into active life some sixty or seventy ‘ Girls’ 
‘Clubs,’ or ‘ Reading Societies,’ scattered here and there 
through the country, for the express purpose of encouraging 
habits of regular, diligent study. The founder, in each case 
a private lady, draws up the rules, and acts as president or 
secretary, carrying on the correspondence with the various 
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members. These societies are alike in aim and general 
management, so that one will serve as a type of the rest. 
‘ The Utopians,’ for example, pledge themselves to read, for 
one hour per diem, some standard book (English or foreign) 
of science, art, history, biography, philosophy, travels, or 
essays, not after 10.30 p.m. Novels, magazines, and poetry 
do not count. The session lasts for about six months, and a 
fine of 1d. is incurred for every quarter of an hour omitted, 
or 2d. for a whole day of idleness. The entrance fees and 
fines all go towards providing prizes, which are awarded in 
exact proportion to each member’s freedom from fines. 
Every girl is bound to send in a monthly account of her total 
work, and every wasted hour—for which her bare word is 
accepted. Essay clubs, and magazine societies, as their 
name implies, produce essays, poems and stories, criticisms, 
and paintings, all of which are examined and weighed by an 
appointed judge with full power to reward or condemn. In 
a similar fashion, other clubs devote themselves to languages, 
quotations, handwriting, early rising, music, etching, skat- 
ing, &c., as Miss Caulfield explains in her useful little hand- 
book, ‘The Girls’ Directory.’ * 

It may be that from such societies as these no great, 
immediate, practical result is visible, or to be expected ; but 
their general tendency is in a right direction, and it is no 
small good if they lead girls, after leaving school, into 
regular habits of industry, discipline, and economy of time, 
as well as to a higher range of literature than the trash of 
modern novels and the dregs of Mudie’s catalogue. For 
* the choice of books, for leisure time, is more or less the choice of our 
education, of a moral and intellectual ideal. If any girl kept a true 
register of all the printed stuff she consumes in a year, all the fugitive 
trifling about silly things and empty people, memoirs of the im- 
memorable, and lives of those who never really lived at all, what a 
mountain of rubbish would be the issue!’ 


If, as statistics tell us, there are upwards of fifty thousand 
girls in England, of the middle class, between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen years, the question of what kind of 
books and of literature is provided for their especial benefit 
is one of vital importance. Taken as a whole, and when 
compared with that provided for boys of the corresponding 
class, it cannot be regarded otherwise than as meagre and 


* For still further information as to women’s work, of all kinds, 
vide the ‘Englishwoman’s Year-Book’ for 1887, an admirable 
summary. 
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unsatisfactory. There is noone special periodical or journal, 
no one set of books, worthy of the name or of the cause. 
They have no Jules Verne, nor Ballantyne, nor Stevenson, 
nor Rider Haggard. It will be said, no doubt, they have 
Walter Scott, both poetry and prose, Shakespeare, Charles 
Lamb’s Tales, the Lives of Famous Women, and innu- 
merable handbooks of history. But all these belong more 
or less to the genus of schoolbooks, given as prizes at 
the yearly examination, and therefore apt to be regarded as 
tasks. Even Walter Scott—alas that it should be so !—is 
sometimes counted as old-fashioned, ponderous, and unex- 
citing by the modern schoolgirl. She shares in the common 
craving for something more racy and sensational—more like 
what her brother rejoices in after school, when ‘ Monte 
‘Cristo,’ or ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ keeps him a willing 
prisoner by the fireside, and makes him forget the very 
existence of the Latin primer. Her books are, for the most 
part, mawkish and sad in tone, deficient in backbone, and 
full of pictures of life, where most of the virtuous people die 
young, because they are too good to live, and most of the 
wicked, because they are too naughty to escape death. It is, 
however, a false and narrow view of literature to suppose 
that a class of books must be called into existence for a par- 
ticular class of readers. The great landmarks of literature 
are common to all. Life is too short for us to make 
acquaintance with half the books which every well-educated 
person ought to know, and the first condition of a vigorous 
mind is to drink deep at the fountains of knowledge and 
truth. 

As for the sorrows, miseries, and evils of real life, the 
sudden deaths of heroes and heroines, and the manifold 
calamities of this naughty world, soon enough in all con- 
science will women become practically acquainted with the 
sad mystery in all its bitterness, and find out that, incom- 
prehensible or not, it must be faced and endured. Time 
enough for that when it comes. Meanwhile, a schoolgirl’s life 
in these days of eternal cramming, over-pressure, and competi- 
tive examinations has need to be made strong with eager 
and bright hope—hope in the present, hope for the future. 
What fiction she has—and have it she must and will—should 
be of the best possible kind, radiant with the vigour, grace, 
and sparkle of truth and beauty. And these are especially to 
be found in the great poets and dramatists of England, Italy, 
Germany, and France. It is pitiful to waste the best 
hours of life on paltry and trivial publications. 
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Tn looking back over the whole domain through which this 

brief sketch has led us, it is clear that, great as the progress 
of the whole movement has been—for good—and excellent as 
some of its features are, much yet remains to be achieved. 
The Association for promoting the Higher Education of 
Women should certainly decide on some one list of ap- 
proved books for students in collegiate schools, written by 
well-known, tried scholars and proficients. Certain general 
rules should be laid down as to the exact proportions of 
time to be devoted to the different branches of study; the 
number of hours per diem for mental work, for physical 
exercise and the gymnasium, for rest, for play, for down- 
right idleness. For life is not altogether and only a pursuit 
of toil; there are golden hours in it, when one may feed the 
mind with a wise passiveness :— 

The grass hath time to grow in meadow lands, 

And leisurely the opal, murmuring, sea 

Breaks on its yellow sands, 


Certain recommendations, also, should be made for the 
treatment not only of the intellectual and specially gifted 
scholars, but of the dull, the stupid, and the lazy, whom some 
teachers are apt to consign to the tender mercies of their own 
laziness. Above all must some effort be made to raise the 
character, range, and tone of schoolgirl literature as a 
whole, and in every possible way to encourage the choice 
of really good books. The yearly prizes should include not 
merely the so-called ‘ standard works,’ but some at least of 
a lighter and more attractive kind, such as a girl, after a 
long day of hard work, will turn to as a relief, and read with 
delight. 

One word more of caution to those who are now toiling for 
the higher education of women, and our task is done. 

In the midst of all the toil there is—and naturally enough 
—a very considerable amount of talking—talking specially 
as to what the next generation of women will be like. The 
coming fifty years may possibly bring about changes even 
more startling than any yet achieved. But no true friend of 
the cause may safely speculate as to these, much less reckon 
on them as certain, but rather beware of all undue haste and 
pressure. The wave that has now suddenly risen and ad- 
vanced so far, may possibly subside and recede with equal 
suddenness. All great movements are slow. Even ripe 
fruit must have time to mature. Good fruit deserves it; 
inferior fruit demands it. Forcing the pace is a certain 
element of failure at one part or other of every race, and 
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disaster, whether midway or near the goal, equally ruinous. 
It is said by some enthusiastic and sanguine toilers that the 
day may possibly arrive when among the world’s famous 
ones will shine the names of some few women as scholars, 
scientists, philosophers, or poets. There may hereafter be 
found among senior wranglers some one *‘ Newtonia;’ 
‘Hypatia,’ among crowned doctors of philosophy ; or on the 
banks of Isis an ‘Athanasia’ to found the new religion 
when the crumbling theories of Mill, Comte, and Spencer 
are as a dream of the past. There may not impossibly be, 
as yet unborn, some one ‘ Olympia Morata,’ ‘ Una,’ ‘ Minerva,’ 
‘Virginia or Gloriosa,’—greater than Eld has known. Alas! 
also, there may still exist Perdita, Anonyma, and Aban- 
donata; the world will maintain its wonted course, and 
there still may be fresh Lucrezia Borgias, Jezebels, and 
Delilahs or Messalinas, of undying infamy, for such are they 
in whom passion has overcome the love of truth and the 
sense of duty. 

But, be this as it may, whether such dreams and visions 
as these be true, or end in idle smoke, human nature 
abides unchanged. That which the Creator at first planted 
in the creature of His own hand can never be eradicated. 
The place assigned to woman, in the eternal decree, is 
hers, and hers alone. Her function, her very name, is ‘ Eve,’ 
the mother of all living. Hence, deep down in the heart of 
every true daughter of Eve lies the hope, the passionate 
desire, of being a mother. It isa part of her very nature. 
Conscious or unconscious of this motive, for a large portion 
of her existence her whole being is secretly touched and 
swayed by it, as the life-blood that mingles with the whole 
stream of her aspirations, impulses, graces, and emotions. 
There is no purer, deeper joy than that of a mother over her 
firstborn child; no intensity of grief more bitter than her 
sorrow at its loss. As a girl of seven she hugged her baby 
doll, however battered, old,and ugly; as a woman of twenty 
she clings to her newborn son; clings to him when, after 
wandering far from home, he at last comes back, stained, 
defiled, degraded, and asks for pardon. Blind to all his 
faults and failings—nay, to his deformities—alive only to the 
thought that he is her child, and that she is his mother—she 
welcomes him with love and blessings. To deny this supreme 
truth were impossible; to ignore it, folly; to attempt to 
crush or destroy it, madness. As to the women of the 
future, they must grow out of the women of the present. 
If they would indeed attain to the high dignity which is 
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their birthright, to the full light and grace which is their 
noblest possession, they must obey the supreme law of 
their being—their aspiration to become mothers of great 
men. And this is to be achieved not by aping the work or 
the ways of men, or by seeking to surpass or rival them in 
the toil of life; but by purity and self-restraint, by gracious 
innocence, tenderness, reality, and truth. Such weapons as 
theseare the tried armour of all time ; and the noblest victories 
ever yet won by woman have been thus won, and thus alone. 
Thus equipped she is invincible. Arrayed in any other 
garments, academic or mundane, shipwreck is inevitable— 
and that, too, shipwreck of her brightest, fairest, and truest 
hopes—of all that the world counts most worthy, of all that 
she herself deems most precious, dearest, and best. 





Art. V.—1. Life of Giordano Bruno the Nolan. By J. Friru. 
Revised by Professor Moriz Carrizre. London: 1887. 


2. Vita di Giordano Bruno da Nola. Scritta da DomEnico 
Berti. Firenze: 1868. 


8. Documenti intorno a Giordano Bruno da Nola. Roma: 
1880. 

4. Giordano Bruno & Genéve (1579). Documents inédits 
publiés par Tu. Durour. Genéve: 1884. 


5. Giordano Bruno’s Weltanschauung und Verhiingniss. Aus 
den Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Hermann BRUNNHOFER. 
Leipzig: 1882. 

6. Jordano Bruno. Par CuristiAn Barruoutmess. Paris: 
1846-7. 

7. Jordanit Bruni Nolani Opera Latine conscripta. Vol. I. 
Recensebat F. Fiorentino. Vol. II. Recensebant V. 
Impriani et C. M. Tatuariao. Neapoli: 1879-86. 


oME eight or nine miles inland from Vesuvius lies a pro- 

vincial town which still retains the name and dignity of 
a city. The title, like some others, embodies an imposing 
tradition, and embellishes a dilapidated reality. Shrunken 
and faded, Nola preserves no material evidence of its ancient 
state. The magnificent circuit of its walls, twelve-gated, 
twelve-towered, which once kept Hannibal at bay—Penis 
non pervia Nola, Silius Italicus calls it—was doomed to early 
and complete obliteration. Not a carved fragment calls to 
mind the pomp of amphitheatres, temples, and palaces 
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which met the dying eyes of Augustus. Only the coins and 
vases with which half the museums in Europe have been en- 
riched attest the progress made at Nola in the arts of 
Greco-Italian civilisation. 

Greek traditions, originally planted, it is said, by a colony 
from Chalcis, one hundred and seventy years after the Trojan 
war, were there strong and lasting. They probably still per- 
sist, as they certainly persisted throughout the Middle Ages, 
in popular and ceremonial usages of immemorial antiquity. 
The mental type of its inhabitants, too, was exotic, and 
far removed from Sabine simplicity. They were shrewd, 
vivacious, subtle; tasted life with a keen zest for its enjoy- 
ments ; prided themselves on their fine culture, the elegance 
of their surroundings, the splendour of their attire. Their 
fluent tongues were used with a freedom savouring of license ; 
and the antique municipal spirit kept its vigour in them 
down to the verge of modern times. Scarcely the fellow- 
townsmen of Themistocles prided themselves more upon being 
Athenians than the citizens of Nola upon their fortunate 
birth at the foot of Monte Cicala. Among them were 
many minor celebrities—Ambrogio Leone the humanist, 
Albertino Gentili the jurist, Tansillo the poet (in right of 
his parents), Merliano the sculptor, surnamed ‘il Buonarroti 
‘ napoletano ;’ but they are all lugubriously overshadowed 
by the tragic figure of ‘the Nolan’ par excellence, of the 
vagrant and ill-starred thinker who has been styled the 
‘knight-errant of modern philosophy.’ 

The first life of Giordano Bruno to appear in English has 
been published this year. The task was a tempting one, and 
has been diligently and faithfully executed by Mr. Frith. 
Yet we are unable to pronounce the result satisfactory. The 
first duty of a biographer is to tella story ; but there is next 
to no continuous narrative in the volume before us. A 
statement of fact commonly serves in it as the starting-point 
for a digression. The plodding soul of the humdrum, un- 
imaginative reader, who loves to follow closely the sequence 
of events, is vexed by ceaseless excursions into the ethereal 
regions of an idealistic philosophy. Nor does the portrait 
presented to him reproduce the original with any approach 
to accuracy. Bruno’s character, like his doctrine, was full 
of incongruities. It becomes virtually falsified by their 
ostensible reconciliation. Mr. Frith, indeed, deserves the 
praise of candour: he suppresses no inconvenient facts, but 
their crude outlines are so softened in the glowing atmo- 
sphere of his enthusiasm that their true meaning evades 
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ordinary intelligence. In the process of canonisation un- 
folded by him, the devil’s advocate, in short, hardly gets fair 
play. The contradictions of Bruno’s speculative opinions 
are similarly smoothed down, with the result of affording, as 
we believe, an essentially misleading impression of their 
genuine import. Thcugh eminently well-intentioned, the 
book requires to be taken with a good many grains of salt. 
Its hero is made to serve as a sort of touchstone of good and 
evil. By their relations towards him, persons and institu- 
tions approve or condemn themselves. Prepossessions bring 
credulity in their train. Our author, for instance, takes 
much too seriously the fag-ends of profanity with which 
Bruno, in his lighter moods, was wont to decorate his 
productions. Such floating scurrilities were at that period 
diffused throughout Italy, and might be had for the asking 
by any writer who chose thus to eke out his wit. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, we are still thankful for 
what Mr. Frith has given us; and in travelling with his 
escort over the dolorous pilgrimage of ‘the Nolan’s’ life 
we shall endeavour to keep on as good terms with him as 
possible, and pick no quarrels, unless in the interests of 
truth. It is due to him to say that he has turned fully to 
account the new materials at his disposal. These are neither 
scanty nor unimportant. The Venetian archives were first 
laid under contribution in Signor Berti’s valuable ‘ Life of 
‘Giordano Bruno,’ named among our authorities; further 
records were appended to his volume on Copernicus, re- 
viewed in these pages in July 1877; while the whole of the 
disinterred documents, including some protocols from the 
Vatican, were separately collected by the same author in 
1880. Still more recently, M. Dufour, the keeper of the 
Genevese archives, has divulged some very curious pieces 
derived thence ; so that the obscurity amid which our philo- 
sopher long moved has been to a large extent dissipated, and 
dissipated not by farthing-candle gleams of conjectural 
interpretation, but by authentic and undeniable sunlight 
rays of truth. 

In one of a little knot of shabby houses forming a kind of 
suburb to the ‘ city’ of Nola, and still known as the ‘ Casale 
‘di Santo Paolo,’ Giordano Bruno was born in May 1548. 
His father, Giovanni Bruno, was (perhaps subsequently, for 
he was then but twenty-three years of age) a soldier by pro- 
fession. His mother’s name, Fraulissa Savolino, suggests a 
Teutonic origin, and, in point of fact, discharged lands- 
knechts were not unfrequent settlers in the neighbourhood. 
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It is clear that there was little of gentility in Giordano’s 
early associations. Nola was still a wealthy commercial 
centre. Lives of refined ease as well as of ostentatious 
luxury flowed on there generation after generation. Yet, far 
apart from the simple existence in Santo Paolo, Giordano 
carried away with him from his home recollections, not of 
fine folks dwelling in ‘ palazzi,’ but of one Franzino, a poor 
melon seller; of ‘mastro Danese,’ the local tailor; of 
Paolino, a tavern keeper; of the widow Caterina, who did 
‘charing’ (as we should now phrase it) at a few soldi a 
day ; above all, of Monte Cicala, verdant with myrtle and 
vine, oranges and mulberries, and of Vesuvius, menacingly 
beautiful in the distance. 

At the age of ten young Bruno was sent to Naples to 
pursue his studies. His uncle was a weaver of velvets there, 
so that he was not cast friendless on the world; and he 
found congenial teachers in two Augustinian friars, who 
instructed him in all the branches of a polite education as 
then understood. They certainly met with an apt pupil. 
Love of knowledge was from first to last his predominant 
passion. It awakened in him from his tenderest years. It 
never left him until the darkness covered him up out of 
sight. He was like one who has seen a vision, and sets out 
on a lifelong quest. Hence, in all probability, his prema- 
ture and unfortunate resolution of entering the Dominican 
order. 

The cloister afforded at that time opportunities for the 
cultivation of learning not readily to be found elsewhere. 
Unlimited peaceful leisure replaced within its shelter the 
turbulent ambitions, the absorbing and dreary necessities of 
the outside world. Towards such a haven studious spirits 
were naturally attracted, in some cases even in boyhood. 
Bruno was not yet fifteen when, with the name of Giordano 
(for he had hitherto borne his baptismal name of Filippo), 
he assumed the black and white robes at San Domenico in 
Naples. 


‘ The convent itself” Mr. Frith remarks, ‘ wears an enticing aspect 
for the lover of study. It stands among palaces upon a hill, its antique 
front turned towards the city, and flanked by spacious perfumed gardens 
with cloisters running round their outer sides. Meditation seems to wait 
upon the age and silence of the spot, which bears the imprint of ten cen- 
turies on its strong walls and solitary cells. Three hundred years before, 
Aquinas had watched the incomparable aspect of Naples daily brighten 
and grow dim from the spot where Bruno now waited on his destiny. 
The presence of the angelic doctor still lingers in the ancient pile. In 
his cell, which is now a chapel, he first designed the system of religious 
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philosophy which he taught, sitting in a hall on the right of the con- 
vent church. The church itself, one of the most beautiful in Naples, is 
full of historic tombs, embellished by hands which lend another lustre 
to immortality ; and above the altar is the crucifix, which it is said 
held converse with the saint, and manifested its approval of his 
doctrines.’ 


Bruno never lost the reverence for St. Thomas. imbibed 
from the close study of his works here on the spot where 
they were written. He even pardoned him his Aristote- 
lianism for the sake of the noble reasonableness of the 
method of its unfolding. Little enough was sacred to him ; 
scoffs and jibes and winged shafts of irony flew from him, 
right and left, and struck anywhere between Olympus and 
Hades; but before the Angel of the Schools he was always 
gravely respectful. 

In 1564, after the usual year of probation, he took the 
vows. But already thoughts and passions were seething in 
him which would have matured better anywhere than be- 
neath a cowl. His orthodoxy soon began to be suspected; a 
menaced trial appears, however, to have been a brutwm fulmen. 
A paper setting forth certain acts of indevotion by which 
he had scandalised the community, drawn up—as he averred 
long afterwards—merely for purposes of intimidation, was 
torn the same day. Yet the lesson had its effect. Bruno 
was rendered, we conclude, more circumspect, for he was 
admitted to priest’s orders at the usual age, in 1572. He 
sang his first Mass in the convent of San Bartolommeo, at 
Campagna, a little town nestled at the foot of the Apen- 
nines behind Salerno ; and, emancipated now from any close 
control, he travelled from one Dominican convent to another, 
exploring the treasures of their libraries, while discharging 
the duties of his sacred office. 

Nevertheless, he was no Jonger a Catholic Christian. 
Judged by the standard of an ordinary untutored con- 
science, he was perjured at the instant of being ordained. 
He distinguished, it is true—and there is some evidence that 
the distinction was made in good faith—between theological 
and philosophical convictions; he cultivated, not unsuccess- 
fully, a curious sort of double moral consciousness, with 
results highly perplexing to the student of his character. 
The broad fact, however, remains that, by his own account, 
he had doubted the doctrine of the Trinity from his eight- 
eenth year; while, in the system of thought and being his 
eager intellect busied itself in preparing the Christian reve- 
lation had no place. 
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The kingdom of Naples was just then infected with an 
epidemic of anti-Trinitarian opinions. Indeed, most of the 
Italian reformers were of the Socinian type. Melanchthon 
was dismayed at the prevalence among them of this par- 
ticular form of heresy, and attributed it to the influence of 
Platonism. Calvin drew up a confession of faith which the 
members of the Italian church at Geneva were compelled to 
sign, by way of attesting and safeguarding their orthodoxy. 
In this particular, then, Bruno only drifted with a strong 
current of freethought already flowing. 

During ten years, however, he drifted without giving a 
sign whither—a circumstance truly surprising, regard being 
had to the hot, outspoken nature of the man. It was not 
until 1576 that his dangerous secret began to leak out. His 
expression of Arian views in conversation led, in that year, 
to the recommencement of proceedings against him, this 
time of too serious a character to be treated lightly. While 
they were still pending, the object of them fled to Rome, 
and took refuge in the convent of the Minerva; then, hear- 
ing that the cause was about to be transferred to the papal 
courts, he cast aside his monk’s habit, and took ship for Genoa. 

He had now finally broken with his old life; but it had 
left its mark upon him. From long dissimulation, he had 
contracted a habit of interior duplicity by which the alter- 
nate expression, with apparent sincerity, of views wholly 
irreconcileable, was made possible to him. He brought away 
with him, too, a stock of wrath and bitterness keenly effective 
in the ironical controversies by which he revenged the com- 
pulsion to hypocrisy laid upon him by the course he had 
chosen. 

His profession was henceforth, as he described it, ‘of 
‘letters and of every science.’ It must be admitted that he 
was rarely equipped for its pursuit. His thirteen years of 
seclusion had been turned to the uttermost account for pur- 
poses of curious study. He had not only read widely, but 
he had read with the fervour of one who appropriates what 
he reads. The process was with him rather a means for the 
transfusion of thought than for the bare acquisition of 
knowledge. His memory, besides, was extraordinary. Quota- 
tions, allusions, erudite ornaments of all kinds, overflowed 
from his pen; yet he must often have written with few or 
no books at hand to refer to. More powerfully than by any 
other authors, his thoughts had been swayed by Raymond 
Iully, Cardinal Cusa, and Copernicus; but innumerable 
other influences had acted upon them with effect. He was 
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nurtured on Aristotle, St. Thomas, and Albertus Magnus; 
the dialogues of Plato were familiar to him, most likely 
in the noble translation of Marsilio Ficino; Plotinus and 
Proclus, Al Ghazzali and Averroes, with the whole range of 
Cabalistic and Rabbinical writers, contributed severally to 
his stock of ideas; Telesius and Porta inspired him with 
respect for experimental science; Virgil, Lucretius, Lucian, 
Dante vivified his imagination, and supplied models for 
imitation or parody. Nor did he neglect recent native lite- 
rature. He lived and moved in the intellectual atmosphere 
formed by it ; indeed, thevicious peculiarities which at times 
disfigure his prose style have been traced by Mr. Symonds 
to his mischievously close study of the works of the ill- 
famed Aretino.* 

Bruno, it must be remembered, was a poet before he became 
a philosopher. His first call was from the Muses. Most of 
the sonnets and verses subsequently interspersed through 
his dialogues were probably composed during the monastic 
phase of his life. His comedy ‘Il Candelajo’ almost cer- 
tainly was. This in itself is a somewhat startling fact. So 
choice a flower of licentious literature surely never unfolded, 
before or since, within the shadow of a cloister. It is enough 
to say of it that, in barefaced contempt for decorum, whether 
of expression or situation, it comes well up to the flood-tide 
mark left in the drama of the Renaissance by the ‘ Man- 
* dragola’ of Macchiavelli, and the ‘ Cortigiana ’ of Aretino. 
Undoubtedly it has merit, though by no means of the highest 
kind. It is spontaneous and racy of the soil—a successful 
piece of buffoonery carried out with untiring vivacity for the 
benefit of spectators, whose sense of humour is presumed to 
be satisfied by witnessing the indefatigable perpetration of 
practical jokes. It is, in short, a comedy, not of the closet, 
but of the streets, and of the streets of Naples. Its drollery 
has the rough Oscan flavour, something of which still sur- 
vives in the perpetually varied sound of Pulcinella’s grotesque 
experiences, Just such knaveries as are played off, just such 
cudgellings as are administered in its scenes (only brought 
within stricter limits of propriety), nightly delight the lively 
audiences of the San Carlino. And the cudgellings are dealt 
round in both places with an equal disregard of equity and 
moral purpose. By far the hardest lot falls to the share of 
very much the most estimable person in the play. Poor Man- 
furio’s sole, but unpardonable, and by stick or strap incurable 





* Renaissance in Italy: Catholic Reaction, pt. ii. p. 197. 
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vice, consists in his irrelevant Latinity. Yet it is visited 
with condign punishment, while the villains who decree and 
execute it come off triumphant, amid the jubilant applause 
of the spectators. ‘ Il Candelajo’ formed part of the scanty 
belongings with which Bruno left his convent. It was 
printed at Paris in 1582 with the motto In tristitia hilaris, 
in hilaritate tristis ; was adapted into French in 1633, and 
imitated in Cyran de Bergerac’s ‘ Pédant joué.’ 

In the spring of the year 1576, then, Giordano—or, as he 
now again for a short time called himself, Filippo—Bruno set 
out upon his wanderings, his thoughts and projects ripen- 
ing as he went. He began modestly enough. After three 
days spent in Genoa, he retired to Noli, a picturesque little 
town on the Riviera di Ponente, where he earned his bread 
during some four or five months by teaching grammar to 
boys, and lecturing on ‘ the Sphere ’ to more advanced pupils. 
Although his astronomical convictions were attained only by 
degrees, there is reason to believe that he was by this time 
an ardent Copernican; so that the ‘ gentiluomini’ of Noli 
doubtless caught glimpses, through ‘golden doors’ flung 
wide, of an improved and enlarged universe. 

Meeting no encouragement either at Savona or Turin, the 
philosophical adventurer embarked upon the Po, and floated 
down to Venice. He arrived at an unlucky moment. The 
plague had in that year carried off half the population, in- 
eluding Titian ; and, though its fury was spent, the ordinary 
activities of life were still depressed by anxiety ; schools and 
lecture rooms had scarcely yet reopened; printing presses 
were only just resuming work ; the literary market was flat 
and languid. Lodging obscurely in the Frezzaria, Bruno 
barely managed to defray some weeks’ expenses with the 
proceeds of sale of a little book on ‘ The Signs of the 
‘Times,’ which, having served its purpose of keeping the body 
and soul of its author temporarily together, duly descended 
into oblivion. 

From Venice he proceeded to Padua, and thence to 
Brescia, where he had a singular adventure. A crazy 
monk had been thrown into prison as possessed. He had 
all at once laid claim to a gift of prophecy, attended by 
a surprising accession of theological and linguistic know- 
ledge. Bruno saw him, and administered a potion which, 
in his cynical phrase, ‘ restored him to being as great an ass 
‘ as before.’ * 





* Berti, ‘ Vita di Giordano Bruno,’ p. 75. 
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At Bergamo, by the advice of some of his order, he re- 
sumed the habit. He had preserved his scapular in his 
flight from Rome; he now got robes made of the cheapest 
cloth, and once more donned the uniform of the Church’s 
militia. Thus attired, he was sure of hospitality in every 
Dominican convent on his road; and this, if not the pre- 
dominant, must have been an important consideration with 
him at this stage of his fortunes. His destination was 
Lyons; but a cool reception at Chambéry, backed by the 
warning of a friendly Neapolitan father that he was likely 
to fare worse the further he went, diverted his course to 
Geneva. 

The city of Calvin was, however, no place for so fantastic 
and indomitable a spirit. Calvin, it is true, had found a 
somewhat less austere successor in Theodore Beza, yet one 
who had by no means forgotten his dying master’s injunc- 
tions to ‘ deal roundly’ with heretics. Bigotry in philosophy 
went hand in hand with bigotry in religion. ‘ The Gene- 
‘ vese,’ wrote Beza, ‘ have decreed once and for ever that they 
‘ will never, either in logic or in any other branch of learn- 
‘ing, turn away from the teaching of Aristotle.’* A 
municipal decree is indeed heavily handicapped in a race 
with such a long-winded word as ‘ for ever ;” but just then, 
close to the start, its confident bluster was unresisted and 
effective. Hence, a wanderer whose brain was as full of 
explosives as a bombshell, could hardly hope for pleasant 
entertainment by the shores of Lake Leman; and the pyre 
of Servetus might have served for a sufficiently conspicuous 
danger signal. It was, nevertheless, disregarded by Bruno 
with his usual rash confidence, whether in his prudence to 
conceal his opinions or in his genius to defend them. 

Chief among the Italian refugees at Geneva in those days 
was the Marchese de Vico. His high birth and relationship 
to the papacy in the person of Paul IV. (whose sister 
was his mother) made him a specially welcome recruit to 
Calvinism, and gave him power to befriend his exiled 
fellow countrypeople. Bruno had not been many days 
an inmate of a Genevese inn when De Vico called upon 
him and offered his protection. The conditions stipu- 
lated and agreed to were the adoption of secular apparel and 
reformed doctrines. The old Bergamese cloth accordingly 
furnished forth doublet and hose; the charity of the Italian 
community supplied a hat, mantle, and sword; while for 








* Frith, ‘ Life of Bruno,’ p. 53, note. 
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their wearer employment was found of the kind appropriated 
to indigent scholars in correcting proofs for a printing esta- 
blishment. He frequented at the same time sermons and 
Scripture readings, thinking his own thoughts, no doubt, 
beneath the mask of predestinarian orthodoxy. 

He appears to have arrived in Geneva about the middle of 
1578. That epoch is at least roughly indicated by the place 
assigned to his name in Burlamacchi’s list of members of the 
Italian Protestant Church at Geneva, drawn up in 1650 from 
registers since then lost. But the first precise notification 
of his presence is conveyed by the record of his matriculation 
at the university, or academy as it was then called. The 
‘Livre du Recteur,’ under the date May 20, 1579, contains 
the autograph entry in clear, bold writing: ‘ Philippus 
‘ Brunus, Nolanus, sacre theologie professor.’ * 

The next news of him is highly characteristic. It shows 
him as engaged in his favourite occupation of tilting against 
stone walls. A prudent man would, under his circumstances, 
have courted obscurity ; but Bruno was far from prudent, and 
he was vain, irritable, and arrogant. The prospect of a 
learned wrangle was at all times delightful to him. What- 
ever its ultimate consequences, it afforded, at any rate, the 
joy of an immediate triumph ; for he can have had, in his 
time, few equals in fence of words and fiery eloquence. His 
antagonist on the present occasion was Antoine de la Faye, 
professor of philosophy in the Academy of Geneva, and 
doubtless a ‘ pedant’ in Bruno’s sense of the term. As such 
he could hope for no mercy at his hands. Twenty errors 
were counted up in one lesson, and not only counted up for 
purposes of private defamation, but printed with ‘ replies and 
‘invectives,’ we may be sure, of a galling kind. Blundering 
philosophy had, however, the ‘ big battalions’ of authority 
on its side, and discipline was vindicated if logic was over- 
thrown. On Thursday, August 6, 1579, both the author and 
the printer of the libel were thrown into prison. The sub- 
ordinate offender, pleading that he had been persuaded by 
the Italian of the harmless nature of his production, was 
released next day on paying a fine of twenty-five florins; 





* This is the only certified specimen of his calligraphy yet brought 
to light, since the Noroff manuscripts were undoubtedly written by an 
amanuensis. Nine unpublished treatises by Bruno are included in 
this valuable collection, the discovery of which was announced by the 
Paris booksellers Tross in 1866. It was purchased by M. Abraham 
de Noroff, and is now in the Moscow Library. 
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but we learn from the register of the council that, on 
August 10, 


‘Philippe Brunet, an Italian, having responded in prison respecting 
the calumnies which he caused to be printed against M. Antoine de la 
Faye, having acknowledged his fault Friday last in presence of the 
ministers and of M. Varro (secretary to the council), resolved that he 
shall be set at liberty, but that he must ask pardon of God, of the law, 
and of the said De la Faye; and that he shall be again sent to acknow- 
ledge his fault before the consistory ; and he shall, moreover, be sen- 
tenced to tear the said defamatory libel into pieces. For the rest he 
shall be granted his costs.’ * 


But this was not the whole of the audacious Nolan’s 
offending. His attacks were not aimed solely at an ob- 
noxious or ‘asinine’ professor. He had struck out, more 
suo, heedless of consequences, not sparing even the stern and 
powerful ministers of the Church. It must have been with 
a shock of quite unaccustomed surprise that these reverend 
gentlemen received the information that they had been, in 
open and no doubt fluent and fervent discourse, styled 
‘ pedagogues,’ and we know not what besides. To answer 
for which grave offence, as well as for doctrinal wanderings 
readily imaginable by a well-informed posterity, Bruno was 
brought before the consistory on August 13. His bearing 
seems to have been both perverse and undignified. He at 
first denied the charges against him, pretending that they 
had been trumped up by De la Faye. ‘Asked whom he 
‘called pedagogues, he answered with many excuses and 
‘allegations that he was persecuted, bringing forward 
‘several random opinions with sundry other accusations; 
‘and nevertheless he confessed that he appeared in this 
‘ place to own his fault, which he committed when he made 
‘sundry and divers reflections upon the ministers.’ Ad- 
monished next to ‘ follow the true doctrine,’ he submitted to 
the censure, but still declined to apologise. Whereupon it 
was recommended that he ‘be sent before the Seigneurs (of 
‘the council), who are entreated to show no grace whatever 
‘ to such a fellow, for he may bring strife into the schools.’ 
The prevision of the uplifted temporal arm brought the 
culprit at once to his knees. He ‘ answered that he repented 
‘of his fault, and would make amends for it by better con- 
‘ versation, and, moreover, he confessed to his calumny with 
‘respect to the said Sr. de la Faye.’ <A prohibition from 





* Frith, ‘ Life of Giordano Bruno,’ p. 61. 
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receiving the sacrament accompanied his dismissal, but he 
presented himself once more a fortnight later to demand its 
removal. It was then ‘recommended that good counsel 
‘ should be bestowed upon him, and he be given liberty to par- 
‘ ticipate in the sacrament; on which he was reasoned with, 
‘and he was made free from the prohibition, for which he 
‘returned his hearty thanks.’ 

In the face of these proceedings it is idle to deny (as Mr. 
Frith attempts to do) that Bruno had given in his adhesion 
to the rigid form of Christianity dominant at Geneva. True, 
his veracity suffers from the admission, since, in his exami- 
nation at Venice in 1592, he affirmed on oath that, so far 
from having conformed to Calvinism, his recalcitrance had 
obliged him to quit Geneva after a stay of only two months. 
It is also true that, little as he loved any creed, he reserved 
a special share of abhorrence for that which included the 
doctrines of particular election and irresistible grace. Never- 
theless, the unimpeachable documentary evidence now before 
us gives positive assurance that he was in 1579 a professing 
Calvinist. Not alone Burlamacchi’s registration of his name 
proves beyond question his enrolment as a member of that 
church, but the whole tenor of the ecclesiastical dealings 
with him is inconsistent with any other view. For why 
admonish him as having erred from ‘true doctrine’ unless 
he had ostensibly embraced it? Why play the farce of with- 
drawing from him a privilege which he had never either 
claimed or exercised ? Is it conceivable that the members of 
the consistory should have stultified themselves by solemnly 
debarring from communion within their church a man who 
ohstinately held aloof from it? But in truth no suspicion 
that they had to do with a dissident seems to have troubled 
the minds of either the civil or the ecclesiastical authorities, 
while their prisoner obviously assumed the réle of a willing, 
nay, fervent disciple. Indeed, the mere demand for the 
rescinding of the prohibition from the sacrament was in 
itself a confession of faith as express as if he had subscribed 
in writing to Calvin’s five points. 

This incident virtually closed his career at Geneva. He 
wisely understood it as an intimation to ‘move on,’ and, 
nothing loth, took his travelling staff in hand and set his 
face towards Lyons. In Lyons, however, notwithstanding 
its literary activity, he remained unappreciated and unem- 
ploved, and shortly transferred himself to Toulouse. 

The move proved the beginning of his fame, and of the 
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small share of prosperity allotted to him. The University 
of Toulouse was then at the height of its glory. The 
lectures of its professors were daily attended by ten thousand 
students, who (in the words of an old chronicler) ‘ rose at 
‘four in the morning, and after their prayers were said 
‘ were on their way to college by five o’clock, with their 
‘folios under their arms and lanterns in their hands.’ 
Bruno quickly rose to distinction. Hitherto he had figured 
only as a publisher’s drudge, an obscure teacher, a needy 
and turbulent scholar. At Toulouse he took for the first 
time his proper place asa professor versed in all the learning 
of the time. Besides giving private instruction in astronomy 
and philosophy, he qualified himself, by taking a Master’s 
degree, for the post of ordinary reader in the university, 
secured by him in open competition. In this capacity he 
lectured on Aristotle’s ‘ De AnimA,’ then the common battle- 
ground of rival schools, who fought out, year after year, 
amid keen and continually renewed polemical excitement, 
the question of the Stagirite’s orthodoxy on the immortality 
of the soul. 

The favour accorded to Bruno during a stay of upwards of 
a year in the most zealously Catholic city in France shows 
that no compromising rumours had pursued him; and he 
gave no grounds for suspicion. He even made a seemingly 
disinterested effort towards reconciliation with the Church 
by opening the state of his conscience to a Jesuit father, 
but was unprepared to accept the conditions attached to 
absolution. 

Personal troubles, rather than the alarms (as he later 
alleged) of civil war, probably drove him from Toulouse. 
_ His manners are already in part known to us as very far 
from conciliatory. Those who disagreed with him he set 
down as pedants, sophists, asses, pigs, or hypocrites ; and it 
would have been well if his contempt had been of the silent 
sort. But the Nolan possessed a rare gift of satire, and was 
naturally reluctant to let it rust in disuse. He was hotly 
irascible, too, and held neither pen nor tongue under the 
padlock of discretion. Hence we hear without surprise of 
‘clamours, murmurs, scholastic frenzies’ at Toulouse, and 
of sinister endeavours to darken the light of Nolan philosophy 
shining in its midst. 

It must have been about the spring of 1581 when Bruno 
reached Paris. His reception there was most encouraging. 
The degree taken at Toulouse gave him a claim, which was 
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at once allowed, to lecture at the university; and he chose, 
as the subject of thirty discourses, thirty Divine Attributes 
taken from St. Thomas. Authoritative approval was signified, 
after their conclusion, by the offer of a professorship, which 
was, however, declined. The occupation of an ordinary chair 
carried with it the obligation of assisting at Mass, and this, 
Bruno, having incurred excommunication by the breach of 
his vows, was debarred from doing. His repugnance has 
often been considered symptomatic of aversion to Catholic 
worship; it was, in fact, a mark of reverence towards it. He 
continued, accordingly, to teach and lecture independently, 
and on a theme the more attractive the farther it lay from 
the curriculum of regular academic study. 

From an early age Bruno had pursued the phantom of 
a universal art of knowledge. Its possibility followed as 
a corollary from his theory of the universe. His sanguine 
nature, the vividness of his intuitions, the brilliant reflec- 
tion which, with a kind of intoxicated rapture, he perceived 
in his own mind of the solemn and spacious realities of the 
world without, confirmed his belief that he had found a 
logical key to the secrets of existence. Thought and being 
were, he held, inseparable. ‘ By the very same stairs,’ he 
wrote, ‘by which nature descends to the production of 
‘ things, the intellect ascends to the cognition of them, both 
‘ one and the other passing from unity through multiplicity 
‘back to unity.?* The only difficulty was to seize and hold 
the clue to the intervening labyrinth, and Raymond Lully’s 
‘ methodic art’ placed it in his hands. 

Naturally it lacked completeness. As the Majorcan 
monk had fashioned it, it served no such lofty purpose. It 
was a cumbrous thinking-machine, offering a crutch, not 
unlikely to prove insecure, to the memory, and a guiding- 
line, neither straight nor strong, to the reason. Bruno 
expected from it, when renovated by himself, widely different 
effects. The new Lullian art included a system of mne- 
monics ; it trained the mind to pass swiftly and inevitably 
from one associated idea to another; it provided at once for 
the unification and for the increase of knowledge. From 
the purely idealistic point of view, a formula of discovery 
should be possible. If things are but the material projec- 
tions of ideas, their order and connexion can best be investi- 
gated by studying the mutual dependence of concepts. An 








* De la Causa, Principio, et Uno, p. 285 (Wagner’s edition). 
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‘ art of thinking’ would thus be the supreme desideratum of 
science. Written on our minds, we should then clearly 
retrace the shadows of the divine ideas obscurely imprinted 
upon them, and, pursuing the fleeting sequence of phenomena, 
mount above them to the archetypal forms from which they 
emanate. Hence Bruno’s efforts for the invention of an art 
which should ‘reduce to perfect scientific unity and an 
‘ exact equation real and ideal existence, and represent in an 
‘ adjusted combination of concepts the true concreated com- 
‘ bination of all things.’ * 

It is needless to say that he failed—that the ‘high priori 
‘ road’ led him, as it has led so many others, into a jungle 
of perplexities. He traversed it, none the less, with enthu- 
siasm, and his enthusiasm was infectious. His lectures on 
the Lullian art took the learned world of Paris by storm. 
They must indeed have been rarely well worth hearing, if 
not for the matter they contained, at least for the manner in 
which they were delivered. Bruno possessed the gifts of an 
improvisatore superadded to those of a philosopher. Words 
streamed from him with a facility and an impetus which 
carried his auditors fairly off their feet, and very likely out 
of their depth as well. But the flowing waters of specu- 
lation in which they found themselves were not alarming 
under such confident guidance. New regions of thought 
opened out before them, new lights of knowledge played 
above the horizon of the future. For while their teacher 
appeared to revive the ‘Grand Art’ denounced later by 
Bacon as a methodus imposture, he was in reality inculcat- 
ing a novel and seductive philosophy. In Signor Berti’s 
words,t he 


‘ cunningly intercalated his own with Lully’s opinions, made new and 
ingenious applications, proceeded rapidly from particulars to generals, 
often rising from labyrinthine mnemonic intricacies ¢ to the luminous 
fields of physics, metaphysics, and astronomy. . . . Witty and pungent 
phrases gave point to his discourse; comparisons, metaphors, curious 
citations abounded. He promised wonders, couching his promises in 
vague and mysterious words, by which the curiosity and attention of 
his hearers were vividly excited. He taught with passion, and loved 
to dissert on the spur of the moment on any problem or question 
whatsoever.’ 





* Mamiani, Preface to Schelling’s ‘ Bruno,’ p. 12. 

+ Vita di Giordano Bruno, p. 124. 

t Mr. Frith has misunderstood and presumptuously ridiculed this 
passage. His translations from Italian are rarely to be depended 
upon. 
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Docters and professors, laymen and ecclesiastics, thronged 
to hear him. The poor runaway monk had suddenly become 
a person of note in the greatest capital in Europe. His 
society, too, was in request. His melancholy eyes with 
lightnings lurking in them, his gentle and refined bear- 
ing in the absence of academic provocation, the accom- 
modating frankness of his disposition, the charm of his 
conversation, which flowed equally in Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian, won him general favour. Among his patrons 
were the Duc d’Angouléme, Regnault his secretary, Giovanni 
Moro the Venetian ambassador; above all, the king himself. 
Out of a combined regard (as Mr. Frith says) ‘ for his 
‘ mother and Macchiavelli,’ Henry III. petted and patronised 
Italians ; hence Bruno’s nationality was in itself a recom- 
mendation to him. The fame of his marvellous promises 
reaching the royal ears, ‘he summoned me,’ Bruno relates,* 
‘one day before him, and desired to know whether the 
‘memory I possessed and professed were natural or by arts 
‘of magic; to whom I gave satisfaction, proving both by 
‘ what I said, and by what I caused him to experience, that 
‘my art was scientific, not magical.’ 

To Henry IIL. accordingly, the first of a series of treatises 
on the Lullian art, entitled ‘De Umbris Idearum,’ was 
dedicated in 1582, in a style probably, under the circum- 
stances, unmatched for intrepid self-laudation. It procured 
him the place of Professor Extraordinary in the university, 
which, however, he did not long remain to enjoy. Driven 
from Paris by ‘ the tumults’ (it is to be noted that halcyon 
weather rarely prevailed in his vicinity), he crossed, at 
Easter, 1583, to London, armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion from Henry III. to his ambassador, Michel Castelnau 
de Mauvissiére. 

This excellent and accomplished man proved a true friend 
tohim. A strict Catholic himself, he showed, if anything, 
an extreme of tolerance for the vagaries of his guest, and 
even accepted the dedication of some of his books. Bruno’s 
first preoccupation, however, was, as usual with him, of the 
professorial kind. He had no sooner reached London than 
he got Vautrollier to print for him a little work on the art 
of memory, entitled ‘ Explicatio triginta Sigillorum,’ pre- 
faced with an address to the Vice-Chancellor and Fellows of 
Oxford. This undoubtedly expressed the writer’s most inti- 
mate convictions. He truly believed himself to be a ‘ mer- 





* Berti, ‘ Documenti intcrno a Giordano Bruno,’ p. 20. 
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‘ curial,’ or heaven-sent man, through whose coming a reign of 
light and reason was to dawn upon theearth. His trumpet- 
blast to the slumbering intellect of England sounded as 
follows : *— 


‘ Philotheus Jordanus Brunus of Nola, a doctor in perfected 
theology ; a professor of pure and blameless wisdom; a philosopher 
known, approved, and honorifically acknowledged by. the foremost 
academies of Europe; to none a stranger, save barbarians and the 
vulgar ; a waker of slumbering souls ; a breaker of presumptuous and 
stubborn ignorance; who, in all his dealings, professes love to all men, 
love to the Italian and to the Briton, to man and woman, to the mitre 
and to the crown, to him wearing a toga and to the warrior, to the 
frocked and to the unfrocked, but who is inclined chiefly to him whose 
way is peaceable, enlightened, true, and fruitful; who looks not to the 
anointed head nor to the consecrated brow; not to the pure in hand 
nor to the circumcised, but thither where man’s true countenance is to 
be found, towards his soul, and the perfection of his spirit; whom dis- 
pensers of foolishness and hypocrites abhor ; whom upright and sincere 
men love; whom noble souls receive with acclamation,—To the 
honoured and noble Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford and 
to his fellows, greeting.’ 


The desired effect ensued. Bruno was made free of the 
university, and received permission to deliver there two 
courses of lectures on the ‘ Immortality of the Soul,’ and on 
the ‘Quintuple Sphere.’ They respectively unfolded, it is 
conjectured, his doctrines of metempsychosis and of the 
infinity of worlds. They proved, at any rate, unpalateable to 
the authorities, and were brought, it would seem, to a pre- 
mature close. Oxford did not in those days show much 
tolerance of strange opinions; each divergence from the 
peripatetic faith was punished in her graduates by a fine of 
five shillings; and Bruno outraged peripatetic (and other) 
convictions at every point. Success had emboldened him to 
speak out. He no longer kept within the bounds of the 
exoteric doctrine which had served to make him known at 
Toulouse ahd Paris, but gave a fuller taste of his quality in 
teachings often startling and subversive. 

His career at Oxford lasted just three months. It con- 
cluded, in June 1585, with the visit of the Polish Prince 
Albert de Alasco, the Palatine of Siradia, who ‘ came to the 
‘ English Court to see the fashions, and admire the wisdom 
‘ of the Queen,’ + and was received by Leicester at the uni- 
versity with festivities of three days’ duration. He was 





* In Mr. Frith’s translation, op. cit., p. 118. 
+ Wood, ‘ Antiquities of Oxford’ (Gutch’s edition), vol. ii. p. 215. 
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said to be ‘insatiable of learned pleasures,’ and enough of 
them were provided to cloy the most robust appetite. Ser- 
mons, dissertations, disputations, theatrical performances, 
succeeded each other, the professors making show without 
stint of their learning and their Latinity, the Palatine of his 
powers of endurance. 

Among the spectacles not the least significant was that of 
a spare-bodied, bright-eyed Italian engaged in acrimonious 
encounter with certain dons, described by him as ‘clad in 
‘long robes of velvet, adorned with gold chains or costly 
‘rings, smelling of Greek and beer, and owning the manners 
‘of ploughmen.’* Fifteen several times, according to the 
same authority, was the ‘ Coryphzeus of the academy on that 
‘ grave occasion ’ reduced, by the conclusive force of fifteen 
syllogisms, to the embarrassed condition of a ‘chicken in a 
‘ stubble-field,’ while the rudeness and brutality of ‘that 
‘pig’ brought out in strong contrast the graceful forbear- 
ance of his opponent, ‘who in truth showed himself a 
‘ Neapolitan, born and bred under more benignant skies.’ f 

There were doubtless high words on the occasion. Bruno’s 
mode of controversy was of an eminently exasperating kind. 
His sarcasms were, in the phrase of M. Conti, ‘ stiletto- 
‘thrusts ;’ his ironical attempts at conciliation scarcely more 
soothing. The upshot of the display was his disappearance 
from Oxford. The banks of the Isis knew him no more; 
nor was his brief stay commemorated by any local record. 
The Bodleian has been searched in vain§ for any scrap of 
evidence bearing on the Nolan episode. Contemporary 
English writers were similarly silent. Not one of them 
mentions the name of Giordano Bruno. Yet he figured 
conspicuously in London society during upwards of two 
years. He knew Burghley and Walsingham; he was on 
terms of intimate friendship with Sidney and Fulke Greville ; 
he had frequent access to Elizabeth. Italian refinement 
captivated the taste of the ‘virgin queen:’ she spoke the 
language—per ambizione, as the Venetian ambassador re- 
ported—and aired the acquirement whenever feasible ; Cas- 
tiglione’s code of gentility was her vade mecum; she affected 
the Italian mode and air, and stimulated her courtiers to 
imitate the Italian exiles whom misfortune or misconduct 





* Cena de le Ceneri, pp. 123, 187 (Wagner's edition), 

+ Ibid., p. 179. 

t Storia della Filosofia, p. 266. 

§ By Professor Nettleship, at the request of M. Brunnhofer. 
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had wafted towards the precincts of Whitehall.* Bruno’s 
vivid discourses had thus a particular charm for her, though 
her shrewd, cold mind can hardly have taken the full 
measure of him. He most likely passed in the Court circle 
for an entertaining rhapsodist, for a preacher of chimeras, 
a proclaimer of vast and vague incredibilities, outraging the 
sedate sobriety of English commonsense. And the estimate 
had some truth in it. Even his professed admirers do not 
hold all his utterances as those of a perfectly sane man; the 
impartial Brucker is driven to admit that he used reason 
deliriously—cum ratione insanivit ; the Bacchic frenzy amid 
which he delivered his sentiments, if it animated, helped also 
to discredit them. His extravagant self-eulogies, moreover, 
savoured of imposture, and his ‘art of memory’ could 
hardly, to grave minds, appear otherwise than as an intel- 
lectual quack remedy. Hence he was scarcely taken by his 
contemporaries as seriously as he deserved. His genius did 
not, to their eyes, fully disengage itself from his charlatanry. 
His eccentricity was, to a close onlooker, more apparent than 
the inspiration by which it was illuminated and to some 
extent redeemed. 

In peace, so far as peace was possible to him, the Nolan 
philosopher dwelt in the French ambassador’s house from 
June 1583 until about September 1585. It was a real home 
that he had found. ‘ London,’ as he gratefully declared, was 
“made Nola to him;’ and unaccustomed touches of a tender 
regard are traceable in his panegyric on Madame Castelnau, 
and still more in his enthusiasm over the accomplishments 
of her little daughter, aged six, the godchild and favourite 
of the Queen of Scots. 

‘Malignant’ enemies, indeed, lay as usual in wait for 
him, but he was for the time secure from their assaults; his 
daily bread was provided, and leisure was left him to give 
shape and sequence to the ideas which scorched his brain. 
Under Castelnau’s roof, accordingly, his best works were 
composed. Those (of a philosophical character) which pre- 
ceded might be properly described as nugatory. They were 
mere empty shells of words. But now at last the substance 
of his metaphysic was unfolded, not, it is true, in a systematic 
or lucid form, but as coherently as the nature of its author 
permitted. His native Italian, too, which he was no doubt 
encouraged to adopt by its general intelligibility to the cul- 
tured English of that era, was, compared with the heavy- 








* Bartholméss, ‘ Jordano Bruno,’ t. i. p. 103. 
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hoofed Latin serving to convey the mysteries of the Lullian 
art, as Pegasus to a Suffolk punch. On the wings of its 
rhetoric he travelled far, and he travelled fast. 

Three dialogues, constituting a sort of trilogy, embodied 
the essence of his teaching regarding man, the universe, and 
its Maker. The first, known as the ‘Cena de le Ceneri,’ 
or Supper of Ashes, relates the preliminaries and upshot of 
an Ash Wednesday banquet in the house of Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville, where the Nolan was given an opportunity of formally 
meeting anti-Copernican objections. It is by far the most 
entertaining of his works. Written evidently under the lash 
of severe personal mortification, cosmology is enlivened in it 
by the keenest satire, and the effect is rather that of a 
brilliant lampoon upon English manners than of a serious 
philosophical essay. The narrative form given to it affords, 
besides, a wide scope for variety of treatment, turned to full 
account. For, side by side with diatribes upon the filthy 
condition of London streets, the impenetrable sullenness of 
Thames boatmen, the leaky condition of their skiffs, the 
brutality of the English working and serving classes, the 
nauseous horrors of the ‘loving cup,’ the pig-headed and 
boorish incivility of Oxford professors, we meet passages of 
true sublimity, of grave and lofty eloquence, upon subjects 
well worthy to occupy the deepest attention of the human 
mind. 

The astronomical debate finally arrived at was conducted 
with the usual amenities of a scientific discussion. Bruno 
was politely told that he was ‘sailing to Anticyra’—in 
other words, that Bedlam was the fittest place for him. He 
retorted furiously that his antagonist, a certain Doctor 
Torquato, was worth, stripped of his official insignia, no 
more than the garments he wore, which themselves needed 
to be well dusted with cudgels. General confusion ensued, 
and the party shortly after broke up, the Nolan remaining, 
we can gather, not in the best odour, whether social or 
scientific. His arguments were, indeed, in many respects 
unworthy of the great truths they were employed to defend ; 
and in his show of mathematical reasonings he displayed 
ignorance which he would have been the first to stigmatise 
as ‘asinine,’ had he detected it in an adversary. 

He condescended, in ‘ De la Causa, Principio, et Uno,’ to 
sing something of a palinode to the anti-English dithyrambs 
of the ‘Cena.’ The apology probably did little to still the 
outery raised by the offence. Only Castelnau’s protection 
enabled him to hold his ground. In the ‘ Proemial Epistle’ 
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addressed to him, he flings over the rock of his injured 
innocence a cascade of phrases descriptive of the various 
kinds of vile motives conspiring to produce the ‘ unjust 
‘ outrages’ levelled at him, ‘the beloved of the wise, the 
‘admired of the learned, the esteemed of potentates, the 
‘ favourite of the gods,’ but whom ‘blockheads hated, the 
‘ worthless contemned, the ignoble blamed, villains vitupe- 
‘ rated, the whole bestial crew persecuted.’ 

An abrupt change of key then introduces the fine sonnet, 
beginning— 

‘ Causa, Principio, et Uno sempiterno,’ 


and concluding with the following vigorous lines, which may 
serve as a slight specimen of our philosopher’s poetical 
style :— 
‘ Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortuna, 
Sorda invidia, vil rabbia, iniquo zelo, 
Crudo cor, empio ingegno, strano ardire 
Non basteranno a farmi I’ aria bruna, 
Non mi porrann’ avanti gli occhi il velo, 
Non faran mai, ch’ il mio bel sol non mire.’ 


The theme of the ensuing discourse is the majestic doctrine 
of the unity of the world in God, by which Giordano 
Bruno professed to ‘ establish the edifice of all natural and 
‘ divine cognition.” In this solemn unity contraries are 
identified ; the finite and the infinite, the real and the ideal, 
matter and form, act and potency, meet and harmonise. 
From the immanence of the Divinity it was inferred that 
‘all things are in everything, consequently that all is One.’ 
This was Bruno’s pet paradox. Although of highly orthodox 
parentage, since it originated with Cardinal Cusa, it is easy 
to see that, in the crude shape here given to it, it meant 
pantheism or nothing. 

The concluding dialogue of the set, ‘ Del’ Infinito Universo 
‘e Mondi,’ displays the multiplicity comprehended by the 
fundamental unity. Happy audacities, plentifully mixed 
with fanciful extravagances, mark every page. Much lumber 
of antiquated erudition was swept scornfully aside. Astro- 
nomers who kept their brains imprisoned within the narrow 
compass of the nine traditional spheres, reminded him, by 
their saltatory and gyratory performances, of parrots hopping 
ina cage. He, at least, would no longer be a slave to the 
‘ vile phantasy ’ of a sky built, as it were, in compartments. 
‘The lucid interspace of world and world’ should, once 
for all, be thrown freely wide to motion and thought. 
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Down, then, with the barriers of heaven; down with the 
‘ flaming walls of the world ;’ away with 
‘ The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire, 
And this ethereal quintessence of heaven.’ 


All Nature is one; it is infinite, it is divine, it is a living 
organism animated by a living soul. Each of the innumer- 
able worlds it embraces— 
‘ The isles of life or light that gem i 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air ’°— 


is a glorious being, consciously striving towards its own 
perfection, intelligently regulating its course and movements 
according to its felt needs; contemplating with rapt intuitive 
knowledge the principles of being, the order of the cosmos, 
the stupendous unity of which it forms part. With much 
more eloquent pseudo-scientific declamation to a similar 
effect, the nebulous bulk of which is, however, here and 
there strangely furrowed by the vivid gleam of an antici- 
pated verity. 

The Nolan’s ‘liberating’ message to an unresponsive 
world was now, in its main purport, delivered; but he did 
not therefore keep silence. His brain still effervesced; the 
smart of his wounded self-love was still sharp and sore. 
He had no sooner, then, reached the sat prata biberunt of 
‘De l Infinito,’ than he set his rapid pen to work on the 
‘ Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante.’ 

This curious little book owed much of its reputation to 
its rarity, much more to its impiety, and a small residue to : 
its wit. No more than twenty copies are said to have been i 
originally printed, and they were hunted out by bibliophiles ; 
as eagerly as the luck-bringing ‘ four-leaved shamrock’ by 
an Irish peasant. Fifty pounds was paid for one in Addison’s 
time, and that in the Mazarin Library cost 1,132 franes. 
Toland boasted his copy (said to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth) as unique, and extolled the efficacy of its anti- . 
christian sneers. Their impotence, on the other hand, was : 
exposed by Budgell in the ‘ Spectator,’ and is now obvious 
to the least discerning. Since the book has become acces- 
sible it has ceased to look formidable. Immorality and 
irreligion are, indeed, distributed broadcast through its 
pages, but in such visible association with wild and wicked 
unreason as to be impotent for evil. 

The inner meaning of the piece is not easy to disengage 
from its artful enfoldings. Weare, at the outset, confronted 
with all the intricacies of an allegory thrown into dialogue 
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form. Jupiter, waking all at once to the consciousness that 
‘ he is no longer as young as he was,’ calls a council of the 
gods, and proposes that, before the sceptre drop from them, 
they should mend their ways and conciliate destiny by re- 
pentance. A reform of the constellations gives outward 
testimony of the change; the vicious crew raised to the 
skies in the bad old times is hunted out of them, and a grave 
train of meritorious personifications substituted. The selec- 
tion and description of the virtues to be promoted constitute 
the work a sort of moral philosophy, attended by sundry 
digressions on the wisdom of Egypt and the darkness of 
Christendom, on Teutonic inebriety, the extirpation of 
Lutherans, the quadrature of the circle and the blessings of 
polygamy! Bringing, on the whole, and in spite of some 
coruscating passages, much weariness to the conscientious 
reader of ‘such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff as puts him 
‘ from his faith.’ 

It concealed, however, a purpose. The expelled ‘ Beast’ 
of the fable, besides its collective application—literally to 
the menagerie of the constellated heavens, and metaphori- 
cally to the passions of the human heart—had also probably 
a covert reference to dogmatic theology. The year 1584, 
distinguished by a ‘great conjunction’ in Aries, had been 
fixed upon beforehand by Leowicz as that of the downfall of 
the ‘Fourth Monarchy,’ and many others anticipated a 
simultaneous end for the Christian religion.* Bruno seized 
the occasion to launch a sort of ballon dessai. Under a dis- 
guise of figures and sarcasms, he designed, as it were, half 
in mockery, to test his reception as a preacher of a new 
gospel of pure reason, which should banish half the ills of 
humanity, and, by delivering men from the fear of death and 
eternity, encourage them to lay their hands fearlessly on 
whatever enjoyments nature placed within their reach. 

It was by Wharton made a reproach to the memory of 
Sir Philip Sidney that he had received the dedication of 
such a book, as well as that ‘he was the intimate friend and 
‘patron of the famous atheist,’ its author, who was in @ 
secret club with him and Sir Fulke Greville in London.t 
The meetings of the designated society (in its origin purely 
literary) are alluded to by Bruno himself; they were held at 
night with closed doors, but of the subjects under discussion 





* F. Fiorentino, ‘ Giornale Napoletano,’ t. vii. p. 41. 
+ Zouch, ‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney,’ p. 337. 
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we know nothing beyond the obvious conjecture of Sidney’s 
biographer, ‘ that they were of a nice and delicate nature.’ 

The last of six Dialogues* printed at London within two 
years formed an offering more worthy of the hero of Zutphen. 
In ‘ De gli Eroici Furori’ are included seventy-four sonnets 
and songs describing the vicissitudes of a supersensual pas- 
sion, connected by a prose commentary, after the manner of 
Dante in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ or of Girolamo Benivieni in his 
‘Canzoni’ on Divine Love.t Bruno is here seen at his best. 
The ignoble side of him is, for the time, sunk out of sight ; 
the ribaldries and buffooneries of the ‘Spaccio’ and the 
‘Cabala’ are forgotten; we hear only the rhythmically 
expressed aspirations of an ‘heroic’ soul, striving, by the 
exercise of a kind of rapt contemplation akin to the ecstasy 
of the Neoplatonists, towards a terrestrial paradise of mystic 
quietism. 

On the recall of the French ambassador, in September, 1585, 
Bruno departed in his train to Paris. It would have been 
impossible for him to remain behind. He had played Teucer 
to Castelnau’s Ajax. With his shafts spent and the broad 
sheltering shield withdrawn, his enemies would have found 
him an easy prey. His travels accordingly recommenced. 

In Paris he prepared a surprise for his future biographers. 
It might have been thought that the publication of the 


‘ Spaccio ’ and the ‘ Cabala’ marked his final severance from : 


every form of Christianity. Plainly audible, amid the sharp 
rattle of sarcasms and innuendoes, sounds sullenly through 
both the Lerasez V’infdme of a later scoffer. What religion is 
professed in them is a pantheism of a peculiarly debased 
type, opening the door wide, with the hearty approval of the 
author, to fetichism, animal-worship, magical rites, and every 
other degrading superstition. The human mind, however, 
includes sometimes as many convolutions as the human 
brain; and it would appear that, in Bruno’s view, the 
utmost license of his philosophical sallies by no means com- 
promised his theological position. The fact, at any rate, is 
undoubted that he opened early in 1586 formal negotiations 
for the removal of the ecclesiastical censures he lay under. 
They were favourably received, but proved abortive through 
his invincible repugnance to redintegrate his broken vows. 
His case was taken up both by the Spanish ambassador, 





* The ‘ Spaccio’ was furnished with a kind of sequel in the ‘ Cabala 
‘ del Cavallo Pegaseo,’ a poignant satire on unlearned piety. 
tT Bartholméss, ‘ Jordano Bruno,’ t. ii. p. 34. 
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Mendoza, and by the papal nuncio; and he received spiritual 
counsel from Father Alons, a Spanish Jesuit, who ‘ insisted,’ 
Bruno related afterwards, ‘upon the necessity of procuring 
‘ absolution from the papal censure, and that my return to 
‘ the religious life was indispensable ; I was likewise notified 
‘by him that, being excommunicated, I could not assist at 
‘ the divine offices, but that I might hear sermons and say 
‘ my prayers in church.’ * 

The nugatory result of these parleyings counted with 
Bruno as a mere temporary check. Sixtus V. was then 
Pope. The well-known sternness of his character alone de- 
terred the nuncio from writing to intercede for the quasi- 
penitent, whose confidence remained unshaken that, under 
a more benign sway, his proffered terms would be accepted. 
He probably looked also to an increase of fame to enable him 
to dictate them with greater security. 

Before finally quitting Paris, Bruno threw down the 
gauntlet to the learning of Europe by an elaborate impeach- 
- ment, in a hundred and twenty articles, of Aristotle’s phy- 
sical doctrine. The philosophy they embodied, now de- 
scribed as exsurgens, now as resurgens, curiously iliustrated 
the Horatian prediction—Multa renascentur que jam cecidere. 
An air of venerable antiquity was ingeniously given to its 
contentions ; startling novelties hobbled forward on crutches 
lent by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Thales, Plato, Pythagoras ; 
the novi homines, Copernicus included, were conspicuous by 
absence ; revolution wore the time-honoured garb of reaction. 
Bruno’s cosmical views, not omitting the infinitude and 
intelligent vitality of the universe, were nevertheless stated 
without reserve, and so far passed muster with the Sorbonne 
that the whole of his theses were permitted to be defended 
from a simply rational point of view. 

They formed, accordingly, the subject of a solemn dispu- 
tation in the College of Cambrai on Whit Sunday, 1586, 
the bare record of which may be animated by the fancy 
calling up the hot attendant academic excitement, the hurl- 
ing of syllogisms and invectives, the cracking of logic, the 
splitting of hairs, and the losing of tempers. With the 
tumult of the scene still ringing in his ears, Bruno set out 
towards the Rhine, and matriculated, July 25, at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. He at once sought permission to introduce 
himself by a public debate, but it was refused ob arduas 
causas; and the refusal drew down upon the rector a visit, 


* Berti, ‘ Documenti,’ p. 51. 
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like the swoop of a tornado, from the newly arrived student. 
His vehement reproaches ended with the demand that his 
name should be removed from the academic register, as it 
willingly and speedily was. Yet he had a posthumous re- 
venge. For when fame began to illustrate the name of 
Giordano Bruno, it was quietly restored to a page which it 
was thought would look the brighter for including it; and 
the cancelled erasure still silently records the affront and its 
tardy reparation. 

Another German university was tried with better fortune. 
Wittenberg preserved the traditions of Melanchthon’s libe- 
rality, and afforded the ambulant philosopher hospitality, 
repaid in the rhetorical coin so profusely at his command. 
Entered among its students August 20, 1586, he was per- 
mitted, through the influence of Alberico Gentili, already 
known to him at Oxford, to lecture on Aristotle’s ‘Organon ;’ 
and he took private pupils besides. Mere tranquillity, how- 
ever, could not long satisfy him ; and even that was possibly 
imperilled by the growth of Calvinistic influences under the 
new elector. He determined, at any rate, ‘to tap another 
‘ cask,’ and on March 8, 1588, delivered a solemn ‘ valedictory 
‘ oration’ before the assembled learning of the ‘ Athens of 
‘ Germany ’—an oration well worth studying for the incon- 
ceivable levity of mind which it betrays. Three years earlier 
he had denounced Lutheran doctrines as a ‘ pestilence,’ as 
the ‘mother of every villany,’ as a ‘worse than Lernean 
‘monster, diffusing the fatal poison of a multiform heresy 
‘through the veins of unhappy Europe.’* Their propaga- 
tors ‘ merited persecution by heaven and earth, nor claimed 
‘pity any more than wolves, bears, or serpents.’ Now at 
Wittenberg Luther was the Hercules who ‘ went forth single- 
‘handed to encounter the ravening beast, and to raise up 
‘the fallen and corrupted age;’ while the Papacy, whose 
clemency he had but lately invoked, and whose authority 
over his conscience he never ceased to acknowledge, figured 
as a triple-crowned Cerberus, dragged by the victorious hero 
from the Styx-enfolded depths of Orcus ! 

His next move was to Prague, and although thalers 
were scarce with Rudolph II., three hundred of them re- 
warded the dedication of an obscure little work entitled 
‘One Hundred and Sixty Theses against the Mathematicians 
‘and Philosophers of the Age.’ No further prospect open- 
ing, however, its author sped northward to Helmstiidt, and 








* Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, p. 146. 
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enrolled himself, January 13, 1589, among the alumni of the 
university founded by Duke Julius of Brunswick in 1576. 
He publicly congratulated himself upon being here ‘no longer 
‘ exposed to the fangs of the Roman wolf;’ yet things did 
not go the more smoothly with him. Contentions among 
the professors, brawls and turbulence among the students, 
left little room at Helmstiidt for the sedate courtship of 
learning. Over Bruno’s head a tempest quickly gathered. 
His Copernicanism drew down the wrath of the pro-rector, 
Daniel Hoffmann, a zealot and ultra-rigorist, ‘ not less igno- 
‘ rant,’ as his courteous antagonist remarked, ‘in grammar 
‘than in philosophy, and whose hide was scarcely fit for 
‘leather. * The culminating incident of the quarrel was 
Bruno’s solemn excommunication by the pastor Boéthius, 
the temporal, if not the spiritual, consequences of which were 
serious. Public discredit and private avoidance must have 
followed upon the sentence; yet its object struggled on for 
some months, until the work he had in hand was completed, 
or bread began utterly to fail. He then quietly disappeared. 
Neither Hoffmann nor Boéthius, however, escaped scotfree. 
Designated respectively as the Grammarian and the Priest, 
their effigies, like waxen images in wizard rites, were hung 
up as targets for insult in Bruno’s poem ‘De Immenso.’ 
Mr. Frith finds it ‘ satisfactory to know’ that both were 
subsequently disgraced; and in truth they seem to have 
fared no better than the serpent who bit Jean Fréron, and 
died of his poisonous flavour. 

About the middle of 1590 Bruno emerged into full view 
at Frankfort. He came in search of the author’s indispens- 
able ally—a publisher. A triad of Latin poems, correspond- 
ing to the triad of Italian dialogues produced in England, 
was the fruit of his leisure at Helmstiidt. In them the same 
fundamental tenets assumed a form designed to be more 
permanent and universal. But among Bruno’s rich gifts 
patience was not numbered ; and the lime lahor et mora is de- 
manded by Latin hexameters more than by most other styles 
of writing, as the sine qud non of their prolonged vitality. 

Giordano Bruno was thought-ridden. A mission tran- 
scendently momentous was, he believed, committed to him. 
He indited with profound conviction the lines— 

‘ Altum, difficilem, rarum perferre laborem, 
Mens me sacra jubet.’ t 


Composition was with him a sacred fury, to be appeased in 





* Frith, op. cit., p. 202. + De Immenso, lib. i. cap. 2. 
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the manner that most readily presented itself. Subsequent 
revision occurred to him as little as it occurred to the Sibyl 
to collect and edit the scattered leaves of her prophecies. 
Hence even his best works bear the stamp of improvisation. 
They are swift and spontaneous. The reader is brought by 
them into the full rush of ideas straight from the brain. But 
he is oppressed by the tediousness inseparable from prodi- 
gality ; he is bewildered with redundancies of expression, and 
offended by the spurious glitter of cheap literary finery. It 
is true that passages of rare and sterling merit indemnify 
him; but they are, like glades in a tropical forest, not always 
easy of access. 

Faults that are venial in Italian prose become deadly in 
Latin poetry. Bruno’s hatred of pedantry branched out into 
contempt for grammar and prosody. Grammatici verbis, he 
exclaimed scornfully, at nobis verba ministrent. In his three 
didactic poems, ‘De Minimo,’ ‘De Monade,’ and ‘ De 
‘Immenso,’ occur hundreds of lines that might make 
Quintilian not merely ‘stare and gasp,’ as on lesser pro- 
vocation, but absolutely start from his grave. Bruno aimed 
here at being the Lucretius of the newer time; the Lucre- 
tian vocabulary, however, was altogether inadequate to his 
purposes, and he made no scruple of reinforcing it with words 

‘ Harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp.’ 


Hence his metaphysical and cosmological epics, apart from 
some rare flights of genuine inspiration, are fitter to be ex- 
plored than to be read. They are storehouses of antiquities 
and novelties—of manifold reminiscences, bizarre imaginings, 
half-prophetic anticipations; but involved in a maze of 
which it is not easy to find the plan, and conveyed in lan- 
guage so harsh and obscure as to constitute rather a defen- 
sive panoply than a becoming vesture for the ideas presented. 
‘De Immenso’ must, nevertheless, always be memorable, if 
for nothing else, for the influence it exercised on Goethe,* as 
‘De Monade’ for its suggestions to Leibnitz. 


* See Brunnhofer in ‘ Goethe Jahrbuch,’ 1886, p. 241. Completely 
Brunian are the verses quoted from the ‘ Zahme Xenien : ’— 


‘ Das Leben wohnt in jedem Sterne ; 
Er wandelt mit den andern gerne 
Die selbsterwiihlte, freie Bahn. 

Im innern Erdenball pulsiren 
Die Kriifte die zur Nacht uns fiihren, 
Und wieder zu dem Tag heran.’ 
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Frankfort was at the close of the sixteenth century the 
centre of the German book trade, and the Wechels were the 
leading printers of Frankfort. By an arrangement then 
common between penniless authors and their publishers, 
Johann Wechel at first maintained Bruno in his own house ; 
but, under the stress of an order from the burgomaster, 
dated July 2, 1590 (presumably instigated by Helmstiidt 
malevolence), he put him to board at a Carmelite convent in 
the town. Here he remained seven months, correcting the 
proofs of his books, cutting the rude figures by which they 
were illustrated, ‘ meditating and brooding over chimeras.’ * 
He passed for a man of fine parts, but of no religion ; and it 
was remembered that he had vaunted the superiority of his 
learning to that of the Apostles, and his ‘ power, if he 
‘ pleased, to make the whole world of one religion.’ 

Among his fellow-lodgers were two Venetian booksellers, 
named respectively Ciotto and Bertano, who came to Frank- 
fort for its great semestrial fairs. These were marts of ideas, 
as well as of spices, satins, and metal work. Books printed 
in all languages were disseminated thence far and wide. 
Scholars thirsting to hear and to know, thirsting perhaps 
still more ardently to be heard and made known, wended 
thither from all parts. Erudite discourses collected eager 
audiences daily in the booksellers’ shops, and Bruno, we may 
be sure, was not one of their least fluent orators. He cer- 
tainly advertised himself in large terms as a professor of the 
art of memory; and his pretensions on this point proved 
fatal to him. One of his mnemonic treatises, carried by 
Ciotto to Venice, attracted the notice of Giovanni Mocenigo, 
aman noble in birth but in nought besides, whose dulness 
did not exclude curiosity and cunning. He bought and 
pored over the book, became fascinated by its dark hints at 
unimaginable knowledge, and determined to procure, at any 
cost, personal instruction by its author. 

In the course of 1591 he wrote twice to Bruno, urging 
his immediate presence in Venice, and offering, no doubt, 
enticing terms. There was some delay, though apparently no 
hesitation, in accepting them. Engagements in Frankfort 
had first to be fulfilled, and suffered moreover an unexplained 
interruption. Under compulsion of some kind—casu re- 
pentino avulsus, Wechel said—he left Frankfort abruptly, 
February 23, 1591, and it is not certain that he ever re- 





* Berti, ‘ Documenti,’ p. 13. 
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turned.* Ziirich sheltered him, we know, until July 1, and 
he was in Venice in September or October; but his inter- 
vening rambles are untracked. 

He crossed the Alps perfectly unapprehensive of danger. 
Although he had made no secret, while softening the out- 
lines, of his history, he had hitherto been well received in 
Catholic countries; no hindrance had been opposed to his 
teaching, and he had enjoyed the favour of the great. His 
religious troubles had come from Protestant quarters. An 
exaggerated estimate of his fame fortified his rash daring, at 
which onlookers were astounded. For it must be remem- 
bered that, by the laws of his country, he was an escaped 
criminal. Valens Acidalius wrote from Bologna to the 
Bavarian Forgacz, January 21, 1592, on hearing what 
seemed to him the incredible rumour that Bruno was 
actually lecturing at Padua: ‘Is it truly so? What man 
‘is this that dares to return to Italy, whence he once fled ? 
‘ Miror, miror!’ But on March 3: ‘I no longer marvel ; 
‘so many various and amazing accounts reach me daily of 
‘ the same sophist.’ + 

Bruno in fact spent much of his time in Padua, studying 
judicial astrology, giving lessons, and dictating to his secre- 
tary, Besler of Nuremberg. In Venice he frequented the 
reunions of notabilities at the houses of Andrea Morosini 
the historian, and of Bernardo Secchini, at the sign of the 
Golden Ship, in the Merceria, while intermittently directing 
the studies of Mocenigo. From March, however, when he 
took up his quarters in his house in the Via San Samuele, 
their promotion formed his chief employment. But to little 
purpose. Things had not gone smoothly between them from 
the first, and they did not mend now. The pupil was discon- 
tented, the teacher scornful and impatient. Mocenigo’s ex- 
travagant hopes were disappointed, and he was consequently 
embittered, though unwilling to admit that he had been the 
dupe of his own credulity. The ‘secrets’ he had paid for 
were not indeed forthcoming ; gifts and threats alike failed to 
elicit them; yet he never doubted that they were in his 
master’s power to disclose ; and a jealous fear that they were 
held in reserve for others lodged itself in his narrow and 





* Mr. Frith supposes that he revisited Frankfort jrom Venice. 
This is a complete mistake, due to imperfect apprehension of the terms 
of his deposition. 

+ Fiorentino, ‘ Jordani Bruni Op. Lat.,’ p. xx. 
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rancorous heart. On Ciotto’s departure for the Easter fair 
at Frankfort, he commissioned him to enquire particularly 
into Bruno’s reputation as a teacher there; and the account 
proving unsatisfactory, he confided to him the design he had 
long entertained of denouncing the stranger to the Inquisi- 
tion as soon as he had extracted from him all that was 
practicable. He was, he complained, heavily out of pocket; 
and the case had for him a pecuniary as well as a spiritual 
aspect. It is indeed impossible to believe that his conduct 
in the matter was actuated, however imperfectly, by a truly 
conscientious motive; the marks of personal hostility and 
petty spite are upon it throughout. 

Their object, meanwhile, saw the goal of his lifelong 
ambition now well within view. Clement VIII. was elected 
pope, January 30, 1592, and was known to be of a placable 
spirit and erudite sympathies. Bruno recognised in him, 
as he thought, the instrument for the realisation of his 
hopes. As a propitiatory gift, he had prepared an ency- 
clopediec work on ‘The Seven Liberal Arts,’ * armed with 
which he meant to cast himself at his feet and crave abso- 
lution. He saw no possibility of failure. The way seemed 
smooth before him to the footstool of St. Peter’s chair. 
One May morning in 1592 he imparted his project to Fra 
Domenico of Nocera in the sacristy of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 
He had fully resolved, he declared, to abandon his roving 
life, and give rest to his troubled conscience. Once re- 
conciled with the Church, he looked forward to leading a 
tranquil literary life in Rome, wearing the clerical habit, 
though untrammelled by monastic discipline, in a position 
to display his powers, and perhaps dignified by some pro- 
fessorship.t 

But an unexpected bar was placed to these sanguine 
anticipations. On May 21 Bruno presented himself to take 
leave of Mocenigo, preparatory to a journey to Frankfort for 
the purpose of getting his new book printed. Mocenigo 
became furious at the prospect of his escape, and a stormy 
altercation ensued, preluding an act of treachery the more 
odious that it was vainly sought to be disguised in the garb of 
religious zeal. Late in the night of May 23 Bruno was roused 
from sleep by the entry of his host, attended by a servant and 
five or six gondoliers from the neighbourhood, who forcibly 
removed him to a garret and there locked him in. Threats 





* It must still exist, in manuscript, among the Vatican archives. 
+ Berti, ‘ Documenti,’ p. 23. 
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of worse to follow were speedily carried out. ‘Ser Zuane,’ 
having first confiscated the books and property of his guest, 
promptly laid before the Holy Office a denunciation charging 
him with a number of blasphemous utterances, developed 
probably in great part from imperfectly understood hints 
dropped in reckless conversation by the unhappy man. 
Before another night had passed he succeeded, by his urgent 
appeals, in getting him lodged in the dreaded ‘ Piombi.’ 

The trial immediately commenced. The tribunal con- 
sisted of the Father Inquisitor, the Apostolic Nuncio, and 
the Patriarch of Venice, with one of three ‘ Savii dell’ 
‘ Eresia,’ employed to take note of the proceedings on behalf 
of the Council of Ten. The booksellers, Ciotto and Bertano, 
testified to the religious inoffensiveness of the accused. 
Neither had heard from or seen in him anything unbecoming 
a good Catholic. Their evidence was confirmed by Bernardo 
Morosini, and Fra Domenico further related his loyal in- 
tentions of submitting himself to the sovereign pontiff. 
His personal examination began May 29 and terminated 
June 4. The record of it constitutes a complete auto- 
biography, profoundly interesting, and generally trustworthy. 
Its publication by Signor Berti in 1868 gave the first distinct 
clue to the Nolan’s manifold adventures. 

It was no very striking figure that appeared before the 
Venetian Inguisition on May 29, 1592—a man just entered 
on his forty-fifth year, of medium stature and slightly built, 
with a short, blackish-brown beard, quick, eager gestures, 
and dark eyes veiling far-off gleams of a half-insane, spe- 
culative enthusiasm. The easy confidence with which he 
unfolded his life and opinions before his judges is very 
remarkable. He appears to have been at first under no 
apprehensions as to the result, nor by any means unwilling 
to give, as he said, ‘an account of himself.’ The worst that 
could befall him, he thought, was a compulsory restoration 
to his order; and with his book in his hand he could rely 
on favour from the pope. The real gravity of his offences 
was unaccountably hidden from him. While professing all 
the religious convictions of an orthodox Catholic, he fully 
admitted his philosophic doubts regarding the fundamental 
dogma of the Christian faith, including a philosophic inability 
to conceive of the Holy Spirit otherwise than as the anima 
mundi of the Pythagoreans. Nothing, however, could be 
more complete than his submission when recalled on July 30. 
He protested his repentance of all errors, internal or avowed, 
promised amendment, and proposed to make atonement for 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCCXXXIX. L 
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past scandal by better conversation in the future. He 
implored mercy on his knees, and not until repeatedly 
admonished to rise would he consent to quit the attitude of 
supplication. 

But while his cause was still pending, the right to adju- 
dicate upon it was claimed elsewhere. On September 17, 
the Cardinal di San Severino applied, in the name of 
the Roman Inguisition, for the surrender of the fugitive 
monk. After nearly four months of jealous deliberation, 
the claim was allowed by the republic, mainly on the 
ground of the early unfinished proceedings against him at 
Naples and Rome, leaving him in the position of a latitant 
from justice. 

On February 27, 1593, Giordano Bruno was enrolled as a 
prisoner of the Roman Inquisition ; after which a blank of 
six years interrupts his history. The curtain next rises 
upon the formal opening of his trial, January 14, 1599. 
The delay is extraordinary, since the proceedings of the 
Holy Office were, as a rule, conducted with promptitude. 
But in Bruno’s case there was evidently a special desire to 
avoid coming to extremities, and his appeal to the clemency 
of the pope had not been without effect. Whatever negotia- 
tions may have been on foot, however, broke down, and the 
charges against the prisoner at last took definite shape in 
eight heretical propositions collected by Cardinal Bellarmine 
and the Father Commissary from his published works and 
oral depositions. As to their nature, we are only informed 
that they had from the first been held to be heretical by the 
Fathers, the Church, and the Apostolic See. Of astro- 
nomical and cosmical theories there was no mention (so far 
as has yet come to light) either at the Roman or the 
Venetian trial.* The discussions (as Signor Berti has 
pointed out) were purely theological, and were probably 
concerned, in their chief purport, with Bruno’s Arian 
opinions. 

The whole of the year 1599 was spent in fruitless efforts 
to obtain a recantation. There were hearings and rehear- 





* The ‘ infinitude of worlds’ figured in Mocenigo’s enumeration of 
Bruno’s impious tenets, which the well-known letter of Cardinal 
Scioppius echoed. But the subject was taken no notice of by the 
inquisitors ; and, indeed, Cardinal Cusa had maintained long before, 
without the slightest note of censure, that inhabited worlds are 
‘ innumerable.’ 

+ Documenti, p. 83. 
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ings, intimations of a fixed term and postponements, private 
debates with and exhortations of the accused by the most 
eminent theologians in Rome. An audience was even 
afforded him on the subject of his material requirements. 
But he remained inflexible. The submissive mood in which 
we last saw him at Venice had given place to one of impene- 
trable and rigid obstinacy. 

M. Brunnhofer, whose work (of which the title is included 
among our headings) betrays the rabid prejudice common to 
those of his school, seeks to exonerate his hero from the 
reproach of any leanings towards Christianity by fastening 
upon him the guilt of perjured hypocrisy. At Venice, 
according to his theory, he feigned repentance to save his 
life; at Rome the true nature of the man asserted itself, and 
he died, nobly holding aloft the blank standard of unbelief. 
Mr. Frith, on the contrary, holds that he was always, and to 
the end, a sincere Catholic, and deliberately sacrificed him- 
self in the cause of philosophic freedom. Manifestos incon- 
sistent with this allegiance were, he pleads, ‘ dictated by the 
‘ gaiety of rhetoric.’ A good deal of such ‘ gaiety,’ it must 
be admitted, pervades Bruno’s writings. Still there is much 
to justify (with due qualification) the first clause of the 
contention. Bruno clearly cherished throughout his wan- 
derings the hope of readmission to the Church of his 
baptism ; only he was to be readmitted on his own terms, 
and less in the guise of a penitent than of a victorious 
champion of letters and philosophy. 

In his prisoner’s cell at Rome he for the first time realised 
the hard conditions of repentance. No professorial dis- 
plays, no academic excitements, no literary controversies or 
intellectual tournaments, no loud evvivas from applauding 
Christendom ; but silence, obscurity, discipline, perhaps incar- 
ceration. They were intolerable to him. Their prolonged 
solitary contemplation exasperated, perhaps to actual mad- 
ness, a mind at the best of times perilously excitable. The 
idea of a spectacular death had often presented itself to 
Giordano Bruno’s imagination. La morte d’ un secolo, he 
had declared in the ‘ Eroici Furori,’ fa vivo in tutti gli altri. 
And his thoughts now more and more steadily turned to 
such a description of historical exit from the scene. The 
ambition was at least a feasible one, and vanity and revenge 
instigated its pursuit. The judges who condemned him 
would, he calculated, condemn themselves in the eyes of 
posterity, while his fame would be secured and brightened 
by his sufferings. Bruno then determined to die. 
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On December 21, he replied to further arguments that he 
‘had nothing to recant;’ on January 20, 1600, the general 
of his order, Ippolito Maria Beccaria, after a final effort to 
soften his obduracy, reported Brother Jordanus to maintain 
that his opinions were in no sense heretical, but had been 
misconstrued as such by the examiners for the Holy Office. 
It was then resolved that he should be consigned to the 
secular arm, and on February 8 the ceremony of his degra- 
dation and surrender for punishment to the governor of 
Rome took place in the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 
When the decree had been read, the prisoner rose from his 
knees, and, looking round with a menacing air, exclaimed: 
‘It may be you pronounce this sentence upon me with more 
‘ fear than I receive it.” Much had indeed been done to avoid 
passing it, and even now the execution was delayed five days 
in the fruitless hope of a late conversion. 

The awful closing scene was enacted in the Campo di 
Fiora, once the site of the Theatre of Pompey, now a vege- 
table market. Hither was the last of Giordano Bruno’s 
journeyings, and his travelling robe was a san benito. A 
crucifix, presented to him when bound to the stake, was 
rejected with fierce scorn ;* but he assured the bystanders 
that ‘he died a martyr, and willingly, and that his spirit 
‘would ascend to paradise with the smoke of his pyre.’ 
Nota sigh marked its passing, Neither Huss nor Servetus 
had been able to repress a scream of agony in their fiery 
torment, but excruciated nature found a sterner master in 
the Nolan. It was the 17th of February, 1600. He was in 
his fifty-second year. 

An astonishing obscurity long surrounded his fate. From 
all parts of the world a vast concourse visited Rome in the 
year of jubilee, but brought back with them no tale of 
wonder or horror regarding the tragedy in the Campo di 
Fiora. Doubts were even entertained of its actual occur- 
rence. A letter, in which Cardinal Scioppius detailed the 
particulars of the event to his friend Conrad von Ritters- 
husen at Altdorf, was until lately the only warrant of its 
reality ; and it has been argued,f with some show of plausi- 
bility, that the letter is a forgery. Even if it were, how- 
ever, the fact it narrates would not disappear from history. 








* Mr. Frith absurdly suggests that it may have been red hot! 

+ By M. Desdouits, in ‘ La Légende tragique de Jordano Bruno,’ 
Paris, 1885; but his plea was disposed of by Mr. R. C. Christie in 
* Macmillan’s Magazine’ for October, 1885. 
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Confirmatory documents, scanty but sufficient, have succes- 
sively been discovered; and among them specimens of the 
newsleaves of the time, termed ‘ Avvisi’ and ‘ Ritorni,’ in 
which both the sentence and its execution are exultingly 
recorded. The public conscience had in those days no 
qualms about the castigation of heretics, Even Kepler, 
astronomical fellow-feeling notwithstanding, did not venture 
to disapprove the terrific penalty paid by Giordano Bruno. 

His philosophical doctrines were obscured by the same 
cloud which settled over his memory. He was popularly 
supposed to have suffered as an atheist, and in the absence 
of better knowledge it was concluded that he had written in 
the same capacity. He had never succeeded in catching the 
public ear. His books were too carelessly composed to 
attract, they were too fantastic and ill digested to compel 
general attention. Avoided, besides, as the offspring of 
sheer unreasoning negation, they became ‘ rarer than white 
crows.’ Brucker was the first to appraise at their just value 
thoughts so disadvantageously presented. In his ‘ Historia 
‘Critica Philosophie,’ he cleared Bruno from the charge of 
atheism, and gave due recognition both to his genius and to 
the defects by which it was marred. ‘The supreme worth,’ 
he said, ‘of some truths divined by him proves how high a 
‘place he might have earned in philosophy had he been 
‘content with sober thinking, rather than sought to feed his 
‘imagination with dreams.’* About half a century later, 
Jacobi translated some specimens from his Italian dialogues ; 
and his fame in Germany culminated when Schelling pro- 
claimed himself his disciple.t His indebtedness was indeed 
considerable, since it was for the vital principle of his entire 
philosophy—that of the identification of opposites in the 
Absolute. Originally of Teutonic lineage, having come to 
Bruno from Cusa, it was preserved and emphasised by the 
Nolan thinker, and formed, in Schelling’s hands, as it were 
the hinge of the poetical pantheism of modern Germany. 

It has been judiciously remarked t that Bruno’s writings 
contain reminiscences and presentiments, but no organised 
body of philosophy. In wellnigh every page we encounter 
anticipations of what was to come. ‘There are met, in 
heterogeneous association, Descartes’ methodic doubt, Spi- 
noza’s theories of the nature of matter and of the sub- 
* Tom. i. part ii. p. 32, 1744. 

+ In the metaphysical dialogue entitled ‘ Bruno, published 1802, 
} Saisset, ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ tom. xviii. p. 1102. 
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stantial unity of the finite and the infinite, the monadology 
and ‘thought-algebra’ of Leibnitz, the Hegelian synthesis 
of contradictories. By diligent and determined ‘ reading 
‘between the lines,’ foreshadowings of the doctrines of 
evolution and natural selection, as well as of a science of 
comparative mythology, have even been discovered. We 
find undoubtedly the sun for the first time set spinning on 
an axis, the stars endowed with proper motions in prescribed 
orbits, the uniformity, in material composition, of the sun 
and stars proclaimed, comets raised to the dignity of mem- 
bers of the solar system, with an extremely curious (of 
course pre-telescopic) allusion to sun-spots based on an ob- 
servation by Cardinal Cusa.* Physical science, however, 
had no interest for Bruno save as incidental to his onto- 
logical reveries ; nor did he show any capability of appre- 
hending its fundamental principles. His divinatory instinct 
in certain particulars is hence the more remarkable ; yet it 
made many more misses than hits. His lucky surmises 
show their full lustre only when extracted from the matrix 
of wild and confused theorising. 

Bruno is more properly described as a cosmologist than as 
an astronomer, and a cosmologist of the Cusan rather than 
of the Copernican type. How the movements of the planets 
were to be explained was a matter of indifference to him; 
others might look to it if they would. At Frauenburg, it 
seemed to him, time had been wasted in mathematical de- 
monstrations which might have been better employed in 
drawing speculative inferences. What he wanted above all 
was room—room for thought; a universe without bounds; 
peopled space stretching far, and ever farther, and infinitely 
beyond the utmost limit to which the vigorous wings of his 
imagination could carry him. This need of his nature was 
completely satisfied by Cusa’s vaguely outlined Pythagorean 
world, which, however, Copernican reasonings came in very 
happily to fix and fortify. It was for this that they were 
precious to him, not for the beautiful harmonies of move- 
ment they disclosed—which, indeed, he showed little power 
of appreciating. 

In philosophy Giordano Bruno was an avowed eclectic. 
What he approved he took, were it from Aristotle. But 
much more than from any other of his predecessors, he 


borrowed from Cardinal Cusa. So far as the assemblage of 


his speculations formed a system at all, it might in fact be 





* Cena de le Ceneri, p. 162. 
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termed a Cusan philosophy, deprived of its safeguards, 
developed on its most dangerous side, vivified by the passion 
of a headlong enthusiast, transmuted in the incandescent 
crucibles of his brain. Bruno has been called ‘ Spinoza mad 
‘or drunk;’ he might equally be described as ‘Cusa dis- 
‘ frocked and de-christianised.’ 

Two ideas—sometimes held separate, at other times fused 
into one—dominated his thoughts. He was, on the one 
side, ‘ fascinated, so to speak, with the prodigious vision of 
‘the unity of God;’* on the other, filled with a rapturous 
sense of the vitality of nature. According as one or the 
other predominated, he was a theist or a pantheist. There 
is, however, no logical outcome of his principles save in 
pantheism. His fluctuating belief in a personal God is a 
happy inconsistency. Matter in his system is eternal, self- 
existent ; his Anima Mundi is an uncreated spirit fulfilling 
all the functions of the Deity, and rendering Him by con- 
sequence superfluous. The ‘soul of the world,’ as he con- 
ceived it, is the universal ‘form’ of things: it includes the 
universal intellect; it is the universal efficient cause; it 
makes, guides, governs; it is indistinguishable from God, 
and is by fits and starts actually confounded with Him. For 
if Bruno’s loftier instincts recoiled from the consequences of 
the principles which he held, there were moments when he 
recognised, and, with a certain truculence, adopted them. 
The apophthegm, Natura est Deus in rebus, sums up the 
theology of the ‘Spaccio;’ and in ‘De Immenso’ he was 
not afraid to pronounce Physis optima Deitas. Of the moral 
government of the world there could be no question in such 
a scheme; and human freedom and the personal immor- 
tality of the soul had a purely fictitious existence in it. 
Bruno’s abortive attempt to build up a moral philosophy 
served but to illustrate the depth of the quagmire he had 
chosen for its foundation. The ethical system preached by 
him might be defined as ‘morality by upshot.’ The law of 
conscience was abrogated; the salus reipublice usurped its 
place. 

But in truth there is no real coherence in the Nolan philo- 
sophy, nor did it ever exercise even a limited empire over 
men’s thoughts. It has so far gained by keeping that time 
has lent it historic interest, and could not deprive it of 
what it never possessed —objective value. It was a brilliant 
but abortive effort to develope an intuitive system of uni- 





* Bartholméss, ‘ Jordeno Bruno,’ tom. i. p. 582. 
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versal knowledge, starting from the assumption that by close 
and skilled attention the scheme of the world might be 
deciphered in the spirit of man. From transcendental ideal- 
ism it proceeded inevitably to pantheism ; yet not in serene, 
self-conscious acceptance; rather in despite of itself, and 
against the better will of its author, who would fain have 
clung to what broken spars of a nobler creed had survived 
the tempests of his soul. Giordano Bruno was (to borrow 
a thought of Professor Carriere’s) too much of a poet to be 
a philosopher, and too much of a philosopher to be a poet. 
He was intoxicated, just as Shelley was intoxicated, with 
the exclusive and overweening sense of a spiritual power in 
nature; but Shelley was content to feel and to sing, while 
Bruno was impelled to formulate. Hence his logical ship- 
wreck amid the sunlit but inaccessible cliffs of a barren 
idealism. 








Art. VI.-—-A Digest of the International Law of the United 
States, taken from Documents issued by Presidents and Secre- 
taries of ‘State, and from Decisions of Federal Courts and 
Opinions of Attorneys-General. Edited by Francis WHar- 
ton, LL.D., Author of ‘A Treatise on Conflict of Laws,’ 
and of ‘Commentaries on American Law.’ In three vols. 
Washington, Government Printing Office: 1886. 


r[‘ais work, which now lies before us, is another example of 
the superiority of American legal literature over that 
of this country. Among the numerous modern English 
works on municipal law, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the absence of that grasp of the subject and power of 
treatment which characterises the legal literature of the 
United States. If we look over the legal publications of 
recent years in this country, there are very few which have 
made a permanent mark—perhaps the two most noticeable 
are the ‘ Digest of the Criminal Law,’ by Mr. Justice 
Stephen, and the late Mr. Benjamin’s ‘ Treatise on Sale.’ 
But to all intents and purposes the latter may be regarded 
as an American work, if we are comparing the legal litera- 
ture of the United States and of Great Britain. The con- 
trast is greater in the sphere of international law; and Dr. 
Wharton has now added another to the list of standard 
works which are chiefly associated with the names of Kent, 
Story, and Wheaton. 
But though we primarily owe this work to the individual 
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initiative of Dr. Wharton, we are indebted for its publica- 
tion to the wisdom of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, by whom the printing of this ‘ Digest’ was ordered. 
The sources from which it is drawn are shortly and clearly 
explained in Dr. Wharton’s preliminary remarks :— 


‘The authorities on whom I have relied,’ he writes (Preliminary 
Remarks, p. viii), ‘are (1) Presidents’ messages; (2) opinions and 
reports of Secretaries of State; (3) opinions of Attorneys-General ; 
(4) opinions of Federal Courts; (5) papers emanating from the War, 
Navy, and Interior Departments; (6) unofficial letters of our leading 
statesmen, of which many of great importance are drawn from the 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe papers on deposit in the Department 
of State; (7) standard works on international law and history; as 
to the latter, I have, as a rule, confined myself to quotations from 
authors not readily accessible in this country.’ 


So that whilst this book contains definite propositions of 
international law and conduct, as laid down by American 
judges and statesmen, and in this sense is essentially a digest 
of international law, it is at the same time a collection of 
public documents and extracts of the highest historical 
value. No more interesting volume has been published than 
this since the unrivalled papers of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay on the Constitution of the United States saw the light 
in the ‘ Federalist.’ 

The external history of the United States has been essen- 
tially, if we may so express it, a legal history; for the most 
important occurrences in connexion with the relations 
between the Republic and foreign powers have turned on 
questions of international law. Thus the most serious dis- 
putes in recent years with this country have depended on 
the construction of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, on 
the right of the citizens of the United States to fish in 
Canadian waters, and of the United States to seize des- 
patches and emissaries of a Government with which they 
were at war, on a mail packet, which was raised in the 
affair of the ‘Trent.’ Each one of these was in reality a 
question not of simple diplomacy, but of international law. 
Again, although the indisposition of the United States 
to tolerate French intervention in Mexico, in 1866, at first 
sight may be regarded as a question of political expediency 
and of possible injury to national interests, it also is con- 
cerned with a point of international law. ‘We recognise 
‘the right of sovereign nations to carry on war with each 
‘other, if they do not invade our right or menace our 
‘safety or just influence.’ In this very pithy sentence, 
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in a despatch to M. de Montholon, on December 6, 1865, 
Mr. Seward practically rested the American case against the 
intervention of France in Mexican affairs on the principle of 
the Monroe doctrine. The most striking words of President 
Monroe’s celebrated message were that his Government ‘could 
‘not view any interposition for the purpose of. . . con- 
‘ trolling in any other manner their destiny (i.e. of the South 
‘ American States), by any European power, in any other 
‘light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
‘ tion towards the United States.’ So recently as January 
1883, Mr. Frelinghuysen refused to sanction an arbitration by 
European States for the settlement of South American diffi- 
culties, even with the consent of the parties, on the ground 
that ‘the decision of American questions pertains to America 
‘ itself’ This, again, was a question of the applicability of 
the Monroe doctrine to the particular subject. It has been 
said by some writers on international jurisprudence that the 
Monroe doctrine has not been accepted by the American 
people. Mr. Woolsey sums up his views by saying, ‘ On the 
* whole, then, (1) the doctrine is not a national one ;’ but a 
principle which has been acted on since the year 1823, it is 
true with greater stringency and force in some instances than 
in others, which has been the polestar of the American states- 
men in their dealings with European powers in all matters 
connected with the intervention of such powers in the 
affairs of the American continent, must be regarded by the 
impartial observer not only as a national principle of policy, 
but as one which has had the most important consequences. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to point out how this doc- 
trine has been the basis of later American action in regard 
to the matter of the Isthmus of Panama; we allude to it 
now in order to make good the position that the external 
policy of the United States has constantly involved the con- 
sideration of, and has primarily turned on, questions or prin- 
ciples of so-called international law. Thus, it must at once 
be obvious that the historical value of this ‘ Digest’ is 
great. It enables the student of history to grasp, from 
materials grouped in a convenient form, and of the highest 
authority, the principles held in the United States on ques- 
tions of international law ; it also places before him in a more 
or less consecutive form the actual progress of negotiations, 
and the course of questions, some of which have been under 
discussion for considerable periods. 
In form, Dr. Wharton’s work may in a few words be 
described as a series of propositions, either in the editor’s 
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own words, in the language of judicial decisions, or in the 
messages of Presidents or Secretaries of State. Some- 
times these propositions are very short, and are to a certain 
extent exemplified by succeeding extracts from State papers. 
In other cases, a portion or the whole of a paper contains 
within itself both the proposition and the application of it 
to particular circumstances. For the purpose of making the 
nature of the work clearer, we extract the following example, 
not on account of its special or inherent importance, but in 
order that the form and arrangement of this ‘ Digest’ may 
be clearly understood :— 


‘The jurisdiction of every independent nation over the merchant 
vessels of other nations lying within its own harbours is absolute and 
exclusive. Nothing but its authority can justify a ship of war belong- 
ing to another nation in seizing or detaining a vessel thus situated for 
any cause or pretext whatever. . . . There isno power on earth which 
would assert this principle with more determination and energy than 
the United States, and therefore there is no power which ought more 
carefully to avoid any violation of it in their conduct towards other 
nations. —Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to Mr. Wise, Sept. 27, 
1845, MSS. Inst. Brazil. (Digest, vol. i. p. 117.) 


The next proposition exemplifies the second description 
we have given above, since it is a despatch in 1873 from 
Mr. Fish to Mr. Schenck relative to an assumption of juris- 
diction by the common law courts in this country over dis- 
putes between masters and crews of American vessels. The 
despatch is too lengthy to be given in full, but the state- 
ments in it contain the view of the United States on this 
point of law, and the application of it by the Secretary of 
State to the particular case to which his attention had been 
called. It would not, in our opinion, have been possible to 
improve on the form of this work or to make better use, 
within a reasonable space, of the materials to which Dr. 
Wharton has had access. Possibly greater facility of refer- 
ence would exist had marginal notes been employed by the 
editor in certain parts, as for instance in regard to the 
treaties. This is, after all, a minor criticism, but it is not 
without value in view of the publication in this country of 
a similar work at some future time. There is no reason, 
so far as we are aware, why such a book should not 
be compiled here; it would be of the greatest use to 
politicians and publicists, without taking into account the 
requirements of teachers and students of international law. 
The nearest approach to any work of this kind in this 
country is Mr. Forsyth’s collection of cases and opinions 
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on constitutional law, which in some instances touch on 
questions of international law. Butat present we are wholly 
without such a work as that before us, and the student of 
international law in this country has only the ponderous and 
comprehensive work of Sir Robert Phillimore, or the more 
concise and elementary work of Mr. Hall, together with other 
works of a similar character, or monographs on some special 
subject. A work which shall contain at once an authorita- 
tive exposition of international law and documentary extracts 
from State papers has in this country yet to be written. 

Dr. Wharton’s ‘ Digest’ enables us to follow with ease the 
remarkable conflict of opinion on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
which has existed for many years, and which began with 
the negotiations between Great Britain and the United States 
relating to the canal which in 1849 it was proposed to con- 
struct from the Atlantic to the Pacific by way of the river 
San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the lakes of 
Nicaragua and Managua. These differences the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was to end. On the contrary, it has formed 
a battle-ground for diplomatists since it came into existence 
in 1850, and has exercised the ingenuity of publicists from 
the date of its promulgation to the present time. 

When the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded, no doubt 
the only canal then in contemplation was that through 
Nicaragua; on the other hand, there was already in existence 
a scheme for a railway across the isthmus. But it is obvious 
that a railway from ocean to ocean cannot have the same 
international importance as a canal capable of being used by 
seagoing vessels. We may leave out of consideration the 
questions which have arisen under the treaty as to the 
British protectorate of the Mosquito Indians, and the Bay 
Islands and the British settlements in Belize or British 
Honduras. These are now settled and done with, and they 
have not the permanent interest. and importance which 
attach to the question of the control.of an interoceanic 
canal. As we have already pointed out, it has been a per- 
manent guiding principle with American politicians, as 
enunciated by President Monroe, that no European state has 
a right to interfere in the affairs of Central America. We 
may observe in passing that the principle of the doctrine, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, is scarcely applicable. 
For she is in one sense an American power, and is vitally 
interested in the affairs of the American continent. It is of 
as much importance to her as to the United States, that if 
an interoceanic canal be constructed, she should have free 
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access by it from ocean to ocean. That this was the view of 
American statesmen in 1850 there can be no question, other- 
wise the Clayton-Bulwer treaty would never have been 
entered into. For it is a clear infraction of the Monroe 
doctrine if the latter is held to exclude the intervention of i 
Great Britain in American affairs. i 

The preamble of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty runs thus :— 
‘That the contracting parties, being desirous of consoli- 
‘dating the relations of amity which so happily subsist 
‘ between them by setting forth and fixing in a convention 
‘ their views and intentions with reference to any means of 
‘communication by ship canal which may be constructed 
‘between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by way of the 
‘river San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both of the lakes 
‘of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or place on the 
‘ Pacific Ocean.’ They proceed to agree as follows :— 











‘ Article I.: The Governments of the United States and of Great. 
Britain hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship 
canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications 
commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, 
or colonise, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America; . . . nor 
will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, 
or use any alliance, connexion, or influence, that either may possess Hi 
with any State or Government through whose territory the said canal 
may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, H 
for the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in ) 
regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall 
not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of the 
other.’ 


The material part of Article V. is that 


‘The contracting parties further engage: ‘“ That when the said canal | 
“ shall have been completed they will protect it from interruption, 
“ seizure, or unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the 
“ neutrality thereof, so that the said canal may be for ever open and Wi 
“ free, and the capital invested therein secure.” ’ ia 
Tn order to obtain a full grasp of the principle on which the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was based, it is also necessary to quote t 
Article VIII., which like the other articles will be found in 

full in Dr. Wharton’s ‘ Digest’ (vol. ii. p. 150 f.). 


‘The Governments of the United States and Great Britain,’ so it 
' runs, ‘having not only desired, in entering into this convention, to accom- 
j plish a particular object, but also to establish a general principle, they 
: hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to 
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any other practicable communications, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus which connects North and South America, and 
especially to the interoceanic communications, should the same prove 
to be practicable, whether by eanal or railway, which are now proposed 
to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama.’ (Diy. vol. ii. 
p- 186.) 


There then follow stipulations that the two Governments 
shall approve the charges or conditions of traffic on these 
waters as equitable, and that, being open to the subjects of 
Great Britain and the United States, they shall also be open 
on like terms to the subjects of any other State willing to 
grant the same protection as these two nations. 

These articles seem to admit in the clearest possible terms 
the principle that Great Britain and the United States have 
an equal interest in any canal which may be carried across 
the isthmus, and as a consequence that the Monroe doctrine 
does not apply to this country. The reasonable result of the 
admission of such a principle would be that over all future 
projects Great Britain and the United States should exercise 
a joint protection, since the same reasons which made the 
principle applicable to the particular canal through Nica- 
ragua, or to a particular railway or canal then contemplated, 
would also apply to a canal constructed at a future time 
through another part of the isthmus. In support of this view 
we are content to quote the words of Mr. Phelps, the present 
Minister of the United States in this country, from a com- 
munication to Lord Rosebery relative to the treaty of 1818 
as to the fishery rights of the citizens of the United States. 
As a general proposition it is equally applicable to the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 


‘It seems to me clear that the treaty must be construed in accordance 
with those ordinary and well-settled rules applicable to all written 
instruments, which without such salutary assistance must constantly 
fail oftheir purpose. By these rules the letter often gives way to the 
intent, or rather is only used to ascertain the intent. The whole docu- 
ment will be taken together, and will be considered in connexion with 
the attendant circumstances, the situation of the parties, and the object 
in view. And thus the literal meaning of an isolated clause is often 
shown not to be the meaning really understood or intended.’ (United 
States, No. i. 1887, C. 4937, p. 59.) 


Construed technically there can be no question that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty refers only to the Nicaraguan canal 
and to projects then contemplated. 


‘The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded to secure a thing which 
did not exist and which now never can exist. It was to secure the 
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construction of a canal under the grant of 1849 from Nicaragua that 
the United States consented to waive the exclusive and valuable rights 
which have been given to them; that they consented to agree with 
Great Britain that they would not occupy, fortify, colonise, or assume 
dominion over any part of Central America; and that they consented 
to admit her Majesty’s Government at some future day to a share in 
the protection which they have exercised over the isthmus of Panama. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen to Mr. Lowell, May 8, 1882 (Digest, vol. ii. 
p- 227.) ‘In my No. 368 . .. it was shown that while the parties 
interested agreed in Art. VIII. to extend, by future treaty stipulations, 
their protection over other communications across the isthmus, the 
immediate object of the article was the protection of the communication 
“now” (1850) proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec 
or Panama.—Same to same, May 5, 1883.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 230.) 





These extracts contain, as it appears to us, in brief the 
American case, and technically, as we have said, that case is 
sound. ‘ Now,’ it is clear, does not technically mean ‘in the 
‘ future ;’ but when we read this treaty by the light of Mr. 
Phelps’s gloss, when we read Mr. Frelinghuysen’s special 
pleading by Mr. Phelps’s broader, more liberal and states- 
manlike proposition, it seems equally certain that in principle 
the contention of the Government of Great Britain is correct, 
and that if the principle of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
equitably carried out this country should have authority 
with the United States over any canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

In truth the United States in this matter are again 
reverting to the Monroe doctrine, and the desire of American 
statesmen now is to render inoperative the departure from 
that doctrine, or the exemption from it of Great Britain, 
whichever it may be called, to which the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty bears perpetual witness. Nothing can be more 
marked than the contrast of some presidential messages on 
this question, as printed in Dr. Wharton’s volumes, with the 
articles of the treaty which we have already given. 


‘The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States cannot consent to the surrender of this control to any 
European power or to any combination of European powers.—Presi- 
dent Hayes, Message March 8, 1880.’ (Digest, vol. iii. p. 3.) 


The existing American view is summed up by Dr. Wharton 
quite clearly, quite adversely to the case of Great Britain, 
and in a spirit entirely contrary to that which dictated the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. As summarising the American case 
his views may be usefully quoted. 


‘For Great Britain to assume in whole or in part the protectorate 
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of the isthmus or of an interoceanic canal, viewing the term prctec- 
torate in the sense in which she viewed it in respect to the Belize and 
the Mosquito country, would be to antagonise the Monroe doctrine; and 
for the United States to unite with her in such a protectorship 
would be to connive at such an antagonism. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, if it were to be construed so as to put the isthmus under the 
joint protectorate of Great Britain and the United States, would not 
only conflict with the Monroe doctrine, by introducing a European 
power into the management of the affairs of this continent, but it 
would be a gross departure from those traditions, consecrated by the 
highest authorities to which we can appeal, by which we are forbidden 
to enter into “ entangling alliances” with European powers.’ (Digest, 
vol. ii. p. 243.) 

But this, it is obvious, is only one way of saying that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was—if we may so express ourselves— 
wrongly entered into; it is reasoning against the principle 
of the treaty. That reasoning might have had some force 
as against entering into the treaty at all, but it carries no 
real weight against the fair fulfilment of its principle. 
Great Britain in entering into that international engage- 
ment expected thereby to settle once and for all disputes as 
to the basis on which the relations between this country and 
the United States in regard to interoceanic communication 
were to rest. 


‘ As the case now stands,’ writes Sir H. Bulwer to Lord Palmerston 
on April 28, 1850, ‘ it is clearly understood that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment holds by its own opinions already expressed as to Mosquito, and 
that the United States does not depart from its opinion also already 
expressed as to the same subject; but the main question of the canal 
being settled on an amicable basis, and the future relations of the 
United States and Great Britain being regulated in all other parts of 
Central America, the discussion of this difference, which has lost its 
great practical importance, is avoided in an arrangement meant to be 
as much as possible of a perfectly friendly character.’ (Digest, vol. ii. 
p- 189.) 


In this hope Great Britain has been disappointed. Her 
appeals to principle have been met by technical pleas as 
narrow and ingenious as any which delighted a special 
pleader at Westminster. Almost the only words indicative 
of a less selfish and less restricted view of the interoceanic 
communication were those of President Cleveland in his 
message of 1885, wherein he tells the American nation that 
the highway ‘across the barrier dividing the two greatest 
‘ maritime areas of the world must be for the world’s benefit 
‘a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance of 
‘domination by any single power.’ But these words are 
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wholly opposed to the expressions of his predecessors, of 
American statesmen and publicists, and though they raise a 
hope that negotiations on this question may be carried on in 
this spirit, the general tenor of American thought and action 
on the isthmian question since 1850 does not greatly en- 
courage the belief that the statesmen of the United States 
will approach the settlement of this question in a broad 
and unselfish spirit. 

In his eleventh chapter Dr. Wharton deals with the subject 
of extradition, and the several sections of it show with sufficient 
clearness the principles of American law, and the practice in 
regard to extradition in the United States. Jurists have from 
time to time differed as to whether, irrespective of treaties, 
one State is bound to deliver up to another fugitive crimi- 
nals from the latter, or whether it should only as a matter 
of international comity surrender them on request when 
there is no reasonable ground for refusal. It has always 
seemed to be the idlest of assertions to say that a State is 
bound to do this, since there is no superior power to enforce 
the obligation. Putting this somewhat academical ques- 
tion, however, on one side, the law of the United States 
on this fundamental point is thus concisely summed up 
by the editor: ‘ As a general rule there can be no extradi- 
‘tion to a foreign State without treaty.’* That there have 
been exceptions to this general rule is, however, equally 
certain. The most noteworthy instance is that in the case 
of Arguelles, in 1864, who was surrendered to the Spanish 
Government by Mr. Seward, although no treaty existed at 
the time between the two nations. Not only was this 
done, but the Secretary of State laid his view of the law 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. In this paper Mr. Seward clearly expressed an opinion 
that there was ‘a national obligation and authority for the 
‘ extradition of criminals,’ that the exercise of it rested with 
the President, and that the rule by which he was to be 
guided in wielding this authority was whether the fact of the 
alleged criminality involved ‘heinous guilt against the law 
‘ of universal morality and the safety of human society, and 
‘the gravity of the consequences which will attend the 
‘ exercise of the power in question or its refusal.’ A resolu- 
tion condemning Mr. Seward’s act was negatived in the 
House of Representatives ; but though that body refused to 





* Digest, vol. ii, p. 744. 
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condemn the official conduct of the Secretary of State, such 
negative action cannot necessarily be construed into an 
approval of the principle enunciated and acted upon by Mr. 
Seward. It is true that it is supported, or perhaps more 
accurately may be said to be based on, the authority of so 
eminent a lawyer as Chancellor Kent, who, in the well-known 
case of Washburn,” laid it down that it was ‘the law and usage 
‘ of nations, resting on the plainest principles of justice and 
‘ public utility, to deliver up offenders charged with felony 
‘ and other high crimes, and fleeing from the country in which 
‘the crime was committed into a foreign and friendly juris- 
‘ diction.’ That the Chancellor was enunciating a principle 
acted on from time to time by various European nations is 
certain, and, as we have seen, the principle has formed a 
guiding rule for one eminent Secretary of State at least. 
On the other hand, when Mr. Frelinghuysen speaks, in his 
report of February 1884,+ of ‘the long and uniform course 
‘ of decisions which holds that the President, in the absence 
‘ of legislation and treaty, has not the power to enforce 
‘that doctrine,’ i.e. of the surrender of fugitive criminals, 
he undoubtedly expresses more correctly than his pre- 
decessor the general rule of the United States. It has 
also the advantage of being a very recent assertion of 
the law in a lengthy and well-considered State paper. It is 
consistent, for example, with the position taken up by Mr. 
Davis in his correspondence with the Belgian Government 
(at a time intermediate between Mr. Seward’s and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s tenure of office), in regard to the case of 
the German Vogt, and with the official conduct of other 
Secretaries of State. On the other hand, as undoubtedly 
criminals from force of international comity may be sur- 
rendered without a treaty, the doctrine generally accepted 
and acted on in the United States, by which the agreement 
contained in a treaty is the only cause of the extradition, 
would seem to proceed as much too far in one direction as 
those writers have gone in the other who have argued that a 
State is under an obligation to surrender fugitive criminals. 
For a treaty of extradition must be considered as formulating 
the practice, making certain the methods of extradition ; in 
one word, reducing the uncertain rules of general inter- 
national comity to a precise code, which is as between two 
particular nations a special agreement, not, however, neces- 
* 4 Johnson’s Chancery Reports, p. 103. 
+ Digest, vol. ii. p. 751. 
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sarily exclusive of cases which may not fall within it, or of 
extradition in cases where no treaty exists. 

The length to which the statesmen and lawyers of the 
United States have gone in this respect has produced a 
curious consequence. ‘ America has never desired,’ says Sir 
E. Clarke in his work on extradition, ‘to make, or been 
‘ willing to admit, this reservation, which, however, is insisted 
‘on by the majority of European nations,’ viz. to refuse to 
surrender criminals citizens of the asylum State. Dr. 
Wharton heads s. 273 on this point with the clear proposition, 
‘ No defence that defendant is citizen of asylum State.” But 
on the same page is a reference to Mr. Frelinghuysen’s report 
from which we have already quoted, and in it occurs this 
significant passage :— 

‘Thus it appears that by the opinions of several Attorneys-General, 
by the decisions of our courts, and by the ruling of the Department of 
State, the President has not, independent of treaty provision, the power 
of extraditing an American citizen, and the only question to be con- 
sidered is whether the treaty with Mexico confers that power.’ (Digest, 
vol. ii, p. 752.) 

Mr. Frelinghuysen’s conclusion was that where a treaty 
confers on a President no affirmative power to surrender a 
criminal, one not within that power cannot be surrendered. 
This position is in reality based on the broader doctrine, 
which we have already criticised, that except by agreement 
under treaty the United States cannot surrender a fugitive 
criminal. But the carrying out of this principle to its logical 
conclusion prevents the United States from acting on the 
other and more liberal doctrine that fugitive American 
citizens may be surrendered to the demanding State. That 
principle is embodied in treaties with Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. But the inclusion in a treaty of the very common 
clause that ‘ neither of the contracting parties shall be bound 
‘to deliver up its own citizens under the stipulation of this 
‘ treaty,’ has from time to time to be inserted in accordance 
with the prejudices of some nations. Yet so soon as the 
clause is part of a treaty, a conflict at once arises between the 
liberal view of the United States on this point and the more 
narrow doctrine that a treaty is the basis of extradition. The 
consequence is, as we have seen, that the narrower but more 
fundamental doctrine nullifies the more liberal and common- 
sense one, and so the practice of extradition in an important 
particular is adversely affected. We may have a pardonable 
national satisfaction in knowing that in this country the more . 
liberal view may be regarded as the law. The Report of 
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the Extradition Commission in 1878 approved and urged the 
adoption of this principle. It was subsequently embodied in 
a treaty between Great Britain and Spain, though this was 
only operative so far as the former country was concerned. 
It is by the adoption of a similar clause in treaties between 
the United States and foreign powers who are very jealous 
of the rights of their citizens that the conflicting principles 
of American law can be prevented from clashing. The more 
easy become methods of communication between nation and 
nation, the greater becomes the necessity that criminals 
should feel that so far as they are concerned the reign of 
law has no bounds. That a Spaniard should be able to 
commit a murder in America, and on taking refuge in Spain 
should find a secure asylum there, is wholly opposed to the 
well-being of society ; and as the United States approve in 
principle of the surrender of fugitive criminals who are 
American citizens, that doctrine should find practical expres- 
sion in each of their treaties of extradition. 

A very short space is given by Dr. Wharton to the subject 
of the extradition of fugitives charged with offences of a 
political character. This is natural, because it has been a 
well and long accepted principle of the law of the United 
States from the beginning of its existence as an indepen- 
dent power that there could be no extradition for political 
offences. 

‘Most codes extend their definitions of treason to acts not really 
against one’s country. They do not distinguish between acts against 
the Government and acts against the oppressions of the Government. 
The latter are virtues, yet have furnished more victims to the execu- 
tioner than the former. . . . The unsuccessful strugglers against tyranny 
have been the chief martyrs of treason laws in all countries. . 
Treasons then, taking the simulated with the real, are sufficiently 
punished by exile.—Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, to Messrs. Car- 
michael and Short, March 22, 1792.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 805.) 


The principles upon which these instructions were based 
have been approved by later American statesmen, and have 
remained unaltered to the present day. Governments less 
friendly to freedom in the past than the United States have 
not been unwilling to surrender political fugitives: as Russia, 
Austria, and some of the German powers. But the law of 
extradition—like every 6ther system of jurisprudence, inter- 
national or municipal—is in a state of change and develope- 
ment, and its principles and practice must be moulded 
according to the course of events. Hence it is matter for 
serious consideration whether the day has not arrived when 
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this hard and fast rule, common both to this country and 
the United States, should be altered. Itis worthy of remark 
that in the dictum of Mr. Jefferson, which we have just 
quoted, a distinction is drawn between acts against a Govern- 
ment and those against the oppressions of the Government. 
There appears, however, to be a marked and well-defined 
difference between acts directly done for the purpose of 
changing the Government or of altering the laws, and those 
which may be described as acts of mere wantonness, or not 
done with an immediate and clear political object, though 
the authors ascribe them to a political motive. The men 
who murdered Mr. Burke in the Phoenix Park may say they 
had a political motive, but the crime was not committed 
with a direct political object; it was not done with the direct 
intention of changing the Government or of altering the 
laws; at the best it was an act of political hatred and re- 
venge. Or, again, property may be injured or destroyed for 
the purpose of what may be termed national intimidation, 
without the faintest intention on the part of the authors of 
obtaining any immediate and direct constitutional change. 
It may be ascribed to political motives, but the act is in 
reality no more a political crime than is the burning of a 
rick of straw by an agricultural labourer. On this point it 
is pertinent to quote the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission in 1878. 

‘ But it becomes a very different thing when in furtherance of some 
political or pretended political purpose some foul crime, such as assassi- 
nation or incendiarism, is committed. Thus attempts by conspirators 
to assassinate a reigning sovereign, regardless, perhaps, that in doing 
so other lives may be sacrificed, or the setting fire to a prison at the 
risk of burning all those within it, or the murder of the police for the 
purpose of rescuing prisoners in custody for political offences, are 
crimes in respect of which, though the motive was a political one, we 
cannot think that any immunity should be afforded. Civil war and 
insurrection take place openly, in the face of day, and may or may not 
be justified or excused by circumstances ; but assassination or other 
forms of revolting crime lose none of their atrocity from their con- 
nexion with political motive. Generally speaking, we would, there- 
fore, decline to recognise the suggestion of a political motive as a 
ground on which a magistrate or judge should refuse a demand for the 
surrender of a person accused of what (in the absence of such motive) 
would be an ordinary crime, unless the act to which a political 
character was sought to be ascribed occurred during a time of civil 
war or open insurrection. Cases, however, may occur in which it 
would be undesirable to surrender a person accused of a crime insti- 
gated by a political motive, even though a magistrate or judge could 
not pronounce that there existed either civil war or open insurrection, * 
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and consequently could not discharge the accused as of right. To meet 
this possibility, a discretionary power in favour of the prisoner should 
be reserved to the Government to refuse to deliver up a person so 
accused.’ (Report of Royal Commission on Extradition, 1878, sect. iii.) 

But it is obvious that so far as regards the United States 
this recommendation is useless, because, as we have already 
seen, that Government considers itself bound to refuse to 
surrender a fugitive criminal except under the express agree- 
ment of a treaty. So that to leave the Government of the 
United States a free hand would be absolutely useless. If, 
therefore, extradition for some so-called political crimes, 
which are not such in an accurate sense, is to be enter- 
tained, it can—as between Great Britain and the United 
States—only be by means of a positive and clear under- 
standing. Practically the two crimes which have to be 
provided for are murder, and the destruction or injury of 
property, and it ought not to be impossible for the United 
States and Great Britain to arrive at an understanding and 
conclude an agreement on this subject. Such an arrange- 
ment ought to be comparatively easy of attainment between 
two countries which have always been the first to allow their 
soil to be a refuge for genuine political fugitives. For 
neither country would allow its soil to be made an asylum 
for those who have perpetrated outrages which they ascribe 
to political motives, but which are in reality in no sense 
political crimes. If the assassins of President Lincoln and 
President Garfield had escaped to Canada, we presume that 
the United States would have held they had strong grounds 
to demand their extradition. 

The question of extradition is in some respects affected by 
that of naturalisation, since, as we have seen, the fact that a 
fugitive criminal is a citizen of the state from which his 
extradition is required has often an important bearing on 
the reply to the demand. There was a fundamental rule of 
English law which was expressed in the maxim, ‘ Nemo potest 
‘exuere patriam.’ In 1797 Lord Grenville laid it down 
that 


‘no British subject can, by such a form ot renunciation as that 
which is prescribed in the American law of naturalisation, divest him- 
self of his allegiance to his sovereign. Such a declaration of renun- 
ciation made by any of the King’s subjects would, instead of operating 
as a protection to them, be considered an act highly criminal on their 
part.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 309.) 

And this, though perhaps not in quite so stringent a form, 
was the recognised doctrine of English law until the passing 
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of the Naturalisation Act in 1870. The sixth section of 
that statute placed the principle of law on altogether a 
different basis. 


‘ Any British subject who has at any time before, or may at any 
time after, the passing of this Act, when in any foreign state and not 
under any disability, voluntarily become naturalised in such state, shall, 
from and after the time of his so having become naturalised in such 
foreign state, be deemed to have ceased to be a British subject, and be 
regarded as an alien.’ 


That this Act was to some extent caused by the existing 
law in the United States can scarcely be doubted. It is 
true that a Royal Commission, of which the late Lord 
Clarendon was Chairman, recommended the alteration of the 
law; but two years before this Act was passed an agreement 
was entered into between Great Britain and the United 
States that the change should be brought before Parliament. 
But not only did there exist the example of the United 
States, and a strong desire on the part of the Government 
of that country that our law should be placed on the same 
footing as theirs, but there was the practical inconvenience 
arising from the state of the law of England in regard to 
emigrants beyond the Atlantic. ‘Over hundreds of thou- 
‘sands of persons, perhaps millions,’ said the late Lord 
Derby on the second reading of the Bill, ‘now permanently 
‘ settled in the United States, we had legal rights which 
‘it was notoriously impossible to enforce; while they in 
‘return had a right to claim from us a protection which 
‘it was notoriously impossible for us to afford.’ Thus we 
have here an instance of the manner in which circumstances 
affect the principles of law; for the law of the United States 
and the increase of emigration combined to put an end to a 
feudal doctrine which had long formed an integral rule of 
the English common law. Not, however, that at the begin- 
ning of their existence as an independent power the United 
States broke away from the doctrine of the mother country. 
It was not until July 27, 1868, that by an Act of Congress 
it was declared that ‘the right of expatriation is a natural 
‘and inherent right of all people, indispensable to the 
‘ enjoyment of the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
‘ happiness,’ and that ‘ any declaration, instruction, opinion, 
‘ order, or decision of any officer of this Government which 
‘ denies, restricts, impairs, or questions the right of expatria- 
‘tion is hereby declared inconsistent with the fundamental 
‘ principles of this Government.’ Long before this decided. 
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declaration of principle once and for all settled the law of 
the United States, eminent American authorities had upheld 
the English doctrine. No doubt, so far back as the year 
1842 Mr. Webster appears to regard the law from the modern 
standpoint :— 


‘ It is true,’ he writes, ‘that there are governments which assert the 
principle of perpetual allegiance ; yet even in cases where this is not 
rather a matter of theory than of practice, the duties of this supposed 
continuing allegiance are left to be demanded of the subject himself, 
when within the reach of the power of his former government, and as 
exigencies may arise, and are not attempted to be enforced by the 
imposition of previous restraint preventing men from leaving their 
country.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 310.) 


But such an exposition as this does not settle the law 
with the conclusiveness of an act of Congress, and it was 
not till the emphatic declaration of 1868 that the law of 
the United States on this point became fixed and settled, 
and was thenceforth by the persistent efforts of Ameri- 
can statesmen to affect that of some European states, as 
undoubtedly it will ultimately do that of every civilised 
nation. 

It is well that a broad question of principle should, 
as regards Great Britain and the United States, have been 
settled in a clear and rational manner. It would be yet 
more satisfactory were the law of domicile in some of 
its international bearings equally certain. The American 
doctrine on this point seems first to have been definitely 
formulated by Mr. Marcy in 1853 in the famous case of 
Koszta. That doctrine is best expressed in the language of 
the Secretary of State himself. 


‘Mr. Hiilsemann, as the undersigned believes, falls into a great 
error, an error fatal to some of his most important conclusions, by 
assuming that a nation can properly extend its protection only to 
native-born or naturalised citizens. This is not the doctrine of inter- 
national law, nor is the practice of nations circumscribed within such 
narrow limits. ‘This law does not, as has been before remarked, com- 
plicate questions of this nature by respect for municipal codes. In 
relation to this subject it has clear and distinct rules of its own. It 
gives the national character of the country not only to native-born 
or naturalised citizens, but to all residents in it who are there with, or 
even without, an intention to become citizens, provided they have a 
domicile therein. Foreigners may, and often do, acquire a domicile in 
a country, even though they have entered it with the avowed intention 
not to become naturalised citizens, but to return to their native land 
at some remote and uncertain period; and whenever they acquire a 
domicile, international law at once impresses upon them the national 
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character of the country of that domicile. It is a maxim of inter- 
national law that domicile confers a national character; it does not 
allow any one who has a domicile to decline the national character thus 
conferred ; it forces it upon him often very much against his will, and 
to his great detriment. International law looks only to the national 
character in determining what country has a right to protect. Ifa 
person goes from this country abroad with the nationality of the United 
States, this law enjoins upon other nations to respect him in regard to 
protection as an American citizen. It concedes to every country the 
right to protect any and all who may be clothed with its nationality. 
. . » The conclusions at which the President has arrived, after a 
full examination of the transaction at Smyrna, and respectful con- 
sideration of the views of the Austrian Government thereon, are that 
Koszta when seized and imprisoned was invested with the nationality 
of the United States; and they had therefore the right, if they chose 
to exercise it, to extend their protection to him; that from inter- 
national law—the only law which can be rightfully appealed to for rules 
of action in this case—Austria could derive no authority to obstruct or 
interfere with the United States in the exercise of this right, in effect- 
ing the liberation of Koszta.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 483.) 

Koszta was not a naturalised foreigner; he had been for 
two years in the United States, and had declared his inten- 
tion of remaining in that country, and during a visit to 
Smyrna he was seized by Austrian officers and placed on 
board an Austrian ship of war. Koszta was, therefore, 
simply a domiciled alien, and the contention of Mr. Marcy 
was that, being such a person, he was in the eye of inter- 
national law an American citizen. One of the ablest and 
most recent of English writers on this subject has very shortly 
and very emphatically dealt with the American doctrine by 
saying that ‘Mr. Marcy’s contention was wholly destitute of 
‘legal foundation.’* It is obvious that were this doctrine 
persisted in, it might from time to time produce the most 
important consequences. As it was, in Koszta’s case the 
assertion of this right almost caused a conflict before Smyrna 
between an American and an Austrian ship of war. 

The surest way to arrive at a sound conclusion on a point 
of international law such as this is to test it by some admitted 
rules. The mere ipse dizxit of a publicist, however able, 
cannot be regarded as conclusive, seeing that on no sub- 
ject is there often greater difference of opinion between 
those learned in it than on that of international law. It is 
clear that Mr. Marcy regarded Koszta as a de facto Ameri- 
can citizen; if he were, then it is equally clear that such a 
person—a domiciled alien—is entitled to demand a pass- 
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* Hall’s ‘ International Law,’ p. 202. 
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port as an American citizen. But it is quite certain that he 
would have no right to such a certificate of citizenship. 


‘The impropriety of any of our legations granting passports to 
foreigners under any circumstances, even with the omission of the 
clause asserting citizenship, and merely asking for the bearer liberty 
to pass freely, is obvious; for as this department possesses the faculty 
of granting passports to bond fide citizens of the United States only, 
and as a passport is merely a certificate of citizenship, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that no representative of the United States can with 
propriety give a passport to an alien. 

‘ Further, if an alien has become domiciled in the United States, or 
declared his intention to become an American citizen, he is not entitled 
to a passport declaring him to be a citizen of the United States. Both 
of these classes of persons, however, may be entitled to some recogni- 
tion by this Government. The most that can be done for them by the 
legation is to certify to the genuineness of their papers when pre- 


















































sented for attestation, and when there can be no reasonable doubt of 
their being authentic.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 463.) 

These are Mr. Marcy’s own words in 1854, and two years 
later he repeats that ‘as this department grants passports 
‘ only to bond fide citizens of the United States, and as a 
‘ passport is nothing more than a certificate of citizenship, 
‘ it follows necessarily that you can with propriety give a 
‘ passport neither to an alien who may have become domi- 
‘ciled in the United States, nor to a foreigner who has 
‘merely declared his intention to become an American 
‘ citizen.’ But a passport is a written guarantee, so to say, 
of national protection, and conversely those who are entitled 
to national protection must be entitled to the documentary 
evidence of such protection. It is at once a contradiction 
in principle and practice to say that a domiciled alien is not 
entitled to a passport, and yet if he leaves the country is 
entitled to be treated by the Government of the country of 
which he was once a native asif he were a born or naturalised 
citizen of the country to which he has emigrated. 

In his first annual message, President Cleveland, speak- 
ing on this subject, said :-— 

‘ The laws of certain states and territories admit a domiciled alien 
to the local franchise, conferring on him the rights of citizenship to a 
degree which places him in the anomalous position of being a citizen of 
a State and yet not of the United States, within the purview of federal 
and international law.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p. 341.) 

These declarations seem to show that Mr. Marcy’s con- 
tention was unsound; and that Mr. Hall when he summarily 
and rather contemptuously assails it is legally correct. It is 
not till a foreigner has, so to say, received his certificate of 
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citizenship, that he is entitled to the protection of a Govern- 
ment as if he were a natural born subject of that State, 
although for certain purposes connected with municipal law 
and with the law of prize, the fact that he is a domiciled 
alien may have very important consequences. 

‘ When an alien applies to be admitted to citizenship in this country, 
having undergone the probation, and in all other respects having com- 
plied with the laws on the subject of naturalisation, and in open court 
solemnly avows his allegiance to the United States, and with the same 
solemnity renounces his allegiance to every other Government, and 
especially to that of the country of his birth, and is found to be of 
good moral character, he is admitted to such citizenship, and is thence- 
forth clothed and invested with the same rights and privileges that 
pertain to native citizens of the country, and entitled to the same 
degree of protection, whether abroad or at home.—Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State, to Mr. Cramer, July 28, 1883.’ (Digest, vol. ii. p.340.) 

But this declaration differs vitally from that by Mr. Marcy, 
and shows that it is the naturalised citizen and not the 
domiciled alien who possesses the right in a foreign country 
of a native born citizen. On this particular point it would 
seem as if Mr. Marcy’s sympathies had somewhat carried away 
his judgement, as Mr. Seward was carried away in regard to 
extradition, though, as we have seen, the law of the latter was 
not altogether unsound, even if not in harmony with the prac- 
tice of the United States. The editor of these volumes, it is 
true, regards Mr. Marcy’s exposition as one of ‘almost un- 
‘equalled sagacity and exactness.’ With this expression of 
Opinion it is not possible to agree. By other instances than 
those already given it may be shown to be unsound, as by the 
conduct of the Government of the United States in 1866 
when they gave domiciled aliens an opportunity of leaving 
the country within a certain period if they were unwilling to 
bear arms against the Confederate States. If Mr. Marcy’s 
doctrine were logically carried out, it is clear that such a 
permission to depart was altogether absurd ; because if the 
domiciled alien was entitled to the protection which he was 
willing to accord him outside the territorial limits of the 
United States, the latter was bound by a correlative duty to 
obey the call of the Government in the same manner as a 
native born citizen. But so far from this being the case, 
‘ nothing is more distinctly and clearly settled than the rule 
‘that resident aliens not naturalised are not liable to per- 
‘form military service—we have uniformly claimed and 
‘insisted on it in our intercourse with foreign nations.’ * 








* Mr. Seward to Mr. Morton, Sept. 5, 1862: Digest, vol. ii. p. 498.” 
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In fact, the more closely this assumption is examined, the 
less tenable will it appear to be. There are ample op- 
portunities in this international digest for studying it, and 
there are also, as we have shown, opinions of Mr. Marcy 
and others which can hardly be regarded as consistent with 
it. But that any uncertainty should exist in regard to a 
point of such considerable international importance is by no 
means satisfactory, and that such uncertainty does exist 
seems to be clear. 

The questions of international law raised by the treaty of 
Washington naturally occupy some space in these volumes. 
It may, we think, without awarding undue praise to the 
editor, be said that his treatment of the question gives the 
clearest idea of this branch of the treaty yet published, 
whether it be regarded from the point of view of an episode 
in the history of international law, or in regard to the political 
relations of Great Britain andthe United States. The sixth 
article of the treaty which contains the famous three rules 
is set out, as well as the award of the arbitrators; and extracts 
follow from their individual opinions, and from the writings 
of eminent publicists and statesmen, as well as the views 
of Dr. Wharton himself. We are thus enabled to obtain a 
complete bird’s eye view of this question, and to consider the 
subject not only in regard to its relations to the law acted on 
in this country and in the United States, but also in connexion 
with the general position of international law. It must be 
confessed that from a national point of view this portion of 
the treaty is by no means creditable to English statesman- 
ship. For, in brief, those who had to safeguard English 
interests agreed to certain propositions which, though they 
contained some germs of existing international law, did not, 
as drafted, accurately express the existing rules on the subject. 
That this was so was admitted in the treaty itself, wherein it 
is stated that 


‘ Her Majesty’s Government cannot assent to the foregoing rules as a 
statement of principles of international law which were in force at 
the time when the claims mentioned in Article I. arose, but that her 
Majesty’s Government, in order to evince its desire of strengthening 
the friendly relations between the two countries, and of making satis- 
factory provision for the future, agrees that in deciding the questions 
between the two countries arising out of those claims, the arbitra- 
tors should assume that her Majesty’s Government had undertaken 
to act on the principles set forth in those rules.’ (Digest, vol. iii. 
p- 631.) 


This admission it is not easy to reconcile with Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s statement in the House of Commons on May 26, 
1873. ‘ Were they,’ he asked, ‘ as regards us an ew post facto 
‘law? I say they were not. We deemed that they formed 
‘ part of the international law at the time the claims arose.’ * 
The written admission of those who made the treaty, and 
had closely considered the subject, and who somewhat un- 
necessarily insert in a solemn treaty a qualification so im- 
portant as the above, must be held to override the oratorical 
statements of Mr. Gladstone. Not only, however, did Great 
Britain consent to be judged by rules which its negotiators 
expressly declared not to be the existing rules of inter- 
national law, and to be bound by them in future, but it 
agreed that the Governments of the United States and of 
Great Britain would endeavour to convert other nations 
of the world to the views expressed in the treaty of Wash- 
ington. ‘ And the high contracting parties agree to observe 
‘ these rules as between themselves in future, and to bring 
‘them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, and to 
‘ invite them to accede to them.’ f The result is now common 
knowledge. The arbitrators interpreted those loosely drawn 
rules in a sense wholly against the case of Great Britain, and 
she was condemned to pay an immense sum of money for the 
infringement of rules made after the supposed offence was 
committed, and which on her own showing were not the 
proper test of her conduct in the matter. But another result 
also foliowed ; for, so far from urging their acceptance by 
other powers, both parties to the agreement have refused in 
the future to be bound by them. The editor publishes in 
these volumes an extract from his own commentaries on 
American law which is so much to the point that it should 
be reproduced here. 


‘ It will be at once seen that these rules, though leading immediately 
to an award superficially favourable to the United States in the large 
damages it gave, placed limitations on the rights of neutrals greater even 
than those England had endeavoured to impose during the Napoleonic 
wars, and far greater than those which the United States had ever pre- 
viously been willing to concede. If such limitations are to be strictly 
applied, the position of a neutral, so it may be well argued, will be 
much more perilous and more onerous in case of war between mari- 
time powers than that of a belligerent. Our Government, to fulfil the 
obligations cast on it by these rules, would be obliged not only to have 
a strong police at all its ports to prevent contraband articles from going 
out to a belligerent, but to have a powerful navy to scour the seas to 





* Digest, vol. iii. p. 643. ft Ibid. p. 631. 
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intercept vessels which might elude the home authorities, and creep 
out carrying such contraband aid. It must be recollected that not 
only our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, but our boundary to the north 
and to the south, contains innumerable points at which belligerents can 
replenish their contraband stores, and nothing but a standing army or 
navy greater than those of any European power could prevent such 
operations. Nor would this be the only difficulty. No foreign war 
could exist without imposing upon the governments of neutral states 
functions in the repression of sympathy with either belligerent which 
no free government can exercise without straining its prerogatives to 
the utmost. It is not strange, therefore, that in view of the hard- 
ness of these rules they should be regarded by European as well as by 
American publicists as likely to be of only temporary obligation. 
“ When we come to the subject of neutrality,” says Professor Lorimer, 
of Edinburgh, a leading member of the Institute of International Law 
(‘Institutes of the Law of Nations,’ by James Lorimer, LL.D.: Black- 
wood & Sons, 1883, p. 52), “ we shall see but too much reason to 
“ believe that even the treaty of Washington of 1871, though pro- 
“ fessing to determine the relation between belligerents and neutrals 
“ permanently, was in reality a compromise by which neutral rights 
“ were sacrificed to the extent which on that occasion was requisite to 
“ avoid a fratricidal war. Before the award of the arbiters who met 
“ at Geneva could be applied as a precedent, a new treaty embodying 
“ the famous ‘ three rules’ would require to be negotiated; and it is 
“ extremely unlikely that either England or any other neutral power 
“ would again agree beforehand to pay damages for the fulfilment of 
“ the impossible engagements which these rules impose.” This view 
is strengthened by the fact that the British members of the commis- 
sion, by whom the treaty of Washington was negotiated, inserted in 
the treaty the memorandum [which we have already quoted ]. 

‘It was proposed in the treaty of 1871 that the “ three rules” 
should be submitted to the great powers of Europe. It soon became 
evident that neither Great Britain nor the United States desired to 
make such a submission. It may be also added that there was a 
conviction on the part of both Governments that they would not 
receive the assent of a single state. Austria and Germany had early 
stated that their assent would not be given. The “ three rules,” 
therefore, were agreed to by the United States only provisionally, and 
are not only in conflict with the principles for which the United States 
contended down to the late civil war, but give advantages to belli- 
gerents which even Great Britain regards as excessive. These rules, 
repudiated as they have been by the contracting powers, and rejected 
by all other powers, are to be regarded not only as not forming part of 
the law of nations, but as not binding either Great Britain or the 
United States. That the “ three rules” were temporary and excep- 
tional, and were to be only effective in case of ratification by the great 
powers, which ratification was never given, is maintained by Mr. Fish 
in his letters to Sir E. Thornton, of May 8 and September 18, 1876, 
communicated by Mr. Hayes in his message to the Senate of January 13, 
1879. The same position was taken in the House of Commons in 
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1873 by Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Disraeli, and the 
Attorney-General.’ (Digest, vol. iii. p. 650.) 


These are Dr. Wharton’s reasons against the continuance 
of the three rules, and his historical sketch of their abandon- 
ment. Such has been the ignominious end of propositions 
which were to govern the future relations of all neutral and 
belligerent states. They will remain for a long time to come 
as an example of American shrewdness and British good 
nature. To agree to pay for a wrong done when it is clearly 
apparent is a reasonable course; to agree to abide in the 
future by certain new and specified rules is equally reason- 
able, if the rules are themselves desirable ; but to agree to 
pay damages which are to be estimated by rules not in force 
when the act complained of occurred, and which the party 
for whose benefit they were formulated repudiates as soon 
as they have served their purpose, is one of the sorriest 
exhibitions of statesmanship which this generation has 
witnessed. 

We have said already that the rules contained some por- 
tions of existing international law, though in the form in 
which they are found in the treaty they are not, taken as a 
whole, accurate: statements of the law. It is well, there- 
fore, to examine them a little more closely. They will be 
found set out in the third volume of Dr. Wharton’s ‘ Digest.’ 


‘ A neutral government is bound—First, to use due diligence to pre- 
vent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of 
any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
cruise or carry on war against a power with which it is at peace; and 
also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction 
of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel 
having been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within such juris- 
diction to warlike use. 

‘Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, 
or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military supplies 
or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

‘ Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations or duties,’ (Vol. iii. p. 630.) 


The second of these rules, so far as the first and last parts 
of it are concerned, express with reasonable accuracy the 
international law on this point as generally received at the 
time of the civil war in America. But the term ‘military 
‘supplies’ is too vague to be regarded as strictly accurate. 
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Provisions for a crew of a ship of war are military supplies 
in some senses ; but unless they are so continually taken on 
board at a particular port as to make it a base of naval 
operations, then it has not been usual to regard this pur- 
chase by a belligerent ship in a neutral port as illegal. But 
under this term, provisions, it is obvious, might not be sup- 
plied, and so the crew of a belligerent’s war ship might be 
starved in a neutral port. The first and third rules must be 
read together, though, to some extent, the third has an appli- 
cation also to the second. No international provisions have 
given rise to greater discussion among jurists in recent years 
than have these now famous three rules, and more especially 
theterm ‘due diligence’ has been very keenly criticised, as 
well as the interpretation put upon it by the arbitrators. 
That gloss was that due diligence ‘ought to be exercised 
‘ by neutral governments in exact proportion to the risks to 
‘which either of the belligerents may be exposed from a 
‘ failure to fulfil the obligations of neutrality on their part.’ 
But however faulty and vague this definition of the proper 
amount of diligence required from a neutral power may be, 
it arises from the very vagueness of the term itself. The 
words ‘due diligence ’ contain no precise definition. They 
can only be construed according to individual opinion. They 
resemble, in fact, certain terms well known to lawyers, such 
as reasonable time, reasonable care, the conduct of a prudent 
mariner, and so on, any one of which has a different mean- 
ing in the minds of different persons. To introduce such a 
term into a rule of international law is to reduce the conclu- 
sion of international disputes to the level of a trial at Nisi 
Prius. The difference of view which may fairly be taken of 
such a term as this needs no further illustration than the 
wide divergence of the American and English contentions 
on the point. Whilst that already given substantially 
expresses the American view, that of this country was that 
it should be of the same nature as ‘the governments of civi- 
‘ lised states are accustomed to employ in matters concerning 
‘ their own security or that of their own citizens.’ Such a 
conflict of opinion was sufficient in itself to discredit these 
rules as permanent international principles in the shape in 
which they were expressed in the treaty of Washington, and 
to prevent their acceptance by any European power. Their 
influence has thus been altogether of an indirect kind, and 
a valuable opportunity for codifying, on our part at any rate, 
for all time the floating and uncertain propositions of inter- 
national law was irretrievably lost. When the great diffi- 
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culty of formulating international law is called to mind, it 
is impossible not to‘regret that the treaty of Washington 
was not more carefully drawn so as to effectuate some of its 
ostensible purposes. Thatit has to some extent made clearer 
the position of Great Britain and the United States as 
neutrals may be admitted ; but while it has done something 
to establish a principle, it has left its application as doubtful 
as ever. As regards the main portion of the first rule in re- 
ference to the prevention of the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping, and of the departure of a vessel adapted in whole 
or in part to warlike use, it was uncertain at the time of the 
promulgation of the doctrine to what extent it was the exist- 
ing principle of international law. Mr. Hall, in his work on 
the ‘Rights and Duties of Neutrals,’ thus touches on the 
question :— 


‘ The direct logical conclusions to be obtained from the ground prin- 
ciples of neutrality go no further than to —— the issue from 
neutral waters of a vessel provided with a belligerent commission, or 
belonging to a belligerent, and able to inflict damage on his enemy. 
A commission is conclusive evidence as to the fact of hostile intent, 
and in order to satisfy the alternative condition it is not necessary that 
the ship shall be fully armed or fully manned. A vessel intended to 
mount four guns, and to carry a crew of two hundred men, would be 
to an unarmed vessel sufficiently formidable with a single gun and 
half its complement of seamen. But to possess any force at all, it 
must possess a modicum of armament, and it must have a crew 
sufficient at the same time to use that armament and to handle 
the ship. If, then, the vessel seems, at the moment of leaving the 
neutral port, to fulfil these conditions, the neutral must, judging 
from the facts, infer a hostile intent, and prevent the departure of the 
expedition. 

‘ On the other hand, it is fully recognised that a vessel completely 
armed, and in every respect fitted the moment it receives its crew to 
act as a man of war, is a proper subject of commerce. There is 
nothing to prevent its neutral possessor from selling it, and undertaking 
to deliver it to a belligerent either in the neutral port or in that of the 
purchaser, subject to the right of the other belligerent to seize it as a 
contraband if he meets it on the high seas or within his enemy’s 
waters. ‘ There is nothing,” says Mr. Justice Story, “ in the law of 
“ nations that forbids our citizens from sending armed vessels as well 
“as munitions of war to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial 
“ adventure which no nation is bound to prohibit.” If the neutral 
may sell his vessel when built, he may build it to order; and it must 
be permissible, as between the belligerent and the neutral state, to give 
the order which it is permissible to execute. It would appear, there- 
fore, arguing from general principles alone, that a vessel of war may 
be built, armed, and furnished with a minimum navigating crew, and. 
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that in this state, provided it has not received a commission, it may 
clear from a neutral harbour on a confessed voyage to a belligerent 

rt, without any infraction of neutrality having been committed.’ 
(P. 63.) 


But these theoretical views and those of other jurists on this 
point are now, both as regards the United States and Great 
Britain, rather of academical than of practical importance, 
because the Governments of these countries have given in 
their adhesion in substance to the principle contained in the 
first rule. The Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, more es- 
pecially the eighth section of that statute, conclusively 
settled the principle of law in this country. Here again is 
an undoubted instance of the influence of the principles of 
American international law on that of this country, which, 
in its turn, will be certain sooner or later to affect the practice 
of other European nations. For that this principle had its 
rise in the United States is quite certain. An act contain- 
ing it passed through Congress in 1792, and was re-enacted 
in 1818, and from the very beginning of their existence as a 
separate power the United States have followed out this 
doctrine. The earliest expression of it in international in- 
tercourse is found in a communication of Mr. Jefferson in 
1793, when, in a despatch to the Government of Great 
Britain, he wrote that ‘the practice of commissioning, 
* equipping, and manning vessels in our ports to cruise on any 
* of the belligerent parties, is equally and entirely disap- 
* proved, and the Government will take effectual measures 
‘to prevent a repetition of it.’ But whilst this principle 
has been consistently acted upon by those in charge of the 
Government of the United States, there is no question that 
the first of the Washington rules went far beyond the pre- 
viously accepted law of the Republic. We have stated the 
principle in Mr. Jefferson’s words: its practical extent seems 
to be shown by a single sentence of Mr. Clayton’s in a com- 
munication by that gentlemanto Baron von Roénne in 1849. 
‘The Government of the United States,’ he writes, ‘ will 
‘ under its own Neutrality Act prevent war cruisers issuing 
‘ from its ports to aid a belligerent in contest with a friendly 
* state.’ The result, therefore, of the three rules has been 
indirectly to sanction the American principle. Beyond this 
it has not carried the law. The extent of the obligation of 
this country is bounded by the proper enforcement of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by its police and its officials. This 
is as much as any government can require from this country, 
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and in its turn Great Britain can require no greater vigilance 
from the United States. 

The importance of the three rules of the treaty of 
Washington is in the influence of the principles which 
underlie them on the position of neutrals in time of war, 
That position is also vitally affected by the principles of 
international law in regard to the blockade of one belligerent 
port by the ships of war of another. It may be regarded as 
an almost universally accepted principle at the present time 
that a blockade in order to be binding on neutral powers 
must be effective, that a paper blockade is unfair to neutrals 
and harmless to a belligerent. This principle has—as is 
clearly shown in these volumes—always been consistently 
adhered to by the Government of the United States, which 
has never been slow to point out the propriety of its views. 
By the Declaration of Paris this principle became binding on 
the persons who were parties to this instrument; and it may 
be regarded as singular that whilst Great Britain, who at 
one time did not adhere to the doctrine, gave her assent to 
the Declaration of Paris, the United States were not bound 
by it. Yet so long ago as the year 1800 Mr. Marshall had 
emphatically expressed the views of the United States on 
the subject :— 


‘ Ports not effectually blockaded by a force capable of completely 
investing them have not yet been declared (by the law of nations) in a 
state of blockade. If the effectiveness of the blockade is dispensed 
with, then every port of all the belligerent powers may at all times be 
declared in that state, and the commerce of neutrals is thereby sub- 
jected to universal capture.’ (Digest, vol. iii. p. 369.) 


This was repeated in very similar words by Mr. Monroe 
in 1816, and, as Mr. Madison pointed out several years before, 
the United States were among the greatest sufferers by the 
practice of Great Britain in the French wars. But though 
the United States did not become a party to the public 
declaration on this point in 1856, the Government of the 
Republic has never swerved from its ancient faith, and from 
a principle which its influence largely helped to make an 
axiom of modern international law. Thus so recently as 
1885 the existing views of the United States were expressed 
at length and with great clearness in a despatch from Mr. 
Bayard relative to the affairs of the United States of Columbia, 
which is valuable not only as an expression of opinion, but 
for its historical sketch of this subject :— 


‘ The Government of the United States,’ he writes, ‘ must regard as 
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utterly nugatory proclamations closing ports which the United States 
of Columbia do not possess under cover of a naval force which is not 
even pretended to be competent to constitute a blockade ;’ 


and Mr. Bayard concludes by pointing out how his Govern- 
ment was forced, at the beginning of the century— 


‘then young in the family of sovereignties, and naturally desirous of 
peace with all—most reluctantly, and at great cost of blood and 
treasure, to undertake, as at last the sole maritime contestant, wars 
against Great Britain and France, to maintain the freedom of the seas 
and the invalidity of paper blockades.’ (Digest, vol. ili. p. 379.) 

Thus, whilst it is just to admit the great value of American 
influence on the proper settlement of this international doc- 
trine, it is equally satisfactory to observe this continued en- 
deavour to cause its acceptance among the Central and South 
American republics. To Great Britain, as a great commer- 
cial nation, it is of the highest importance that these states 
should adhere to fair and well-recognised rules of interna- 
tional conduct. By the Monroe doctrine, the United States 
have assumed for themselves a paramount influence among 
the states of the American continent. Hence the desire of 
the Government of the Republic to bring these smaller 
governments into harmony upon questions of international 
law with the views now held by the United States and the 
European powers is one which it is to the interest of the 
civilised world that it should be successful. And in this 
sphere we may certainly look forward to the influence of the 
United States being increasingly felt. 

For this reason also their attitude in regard to privateering 
is of great importance. The Government refused to be a party 
to the abolition of privateering by the Declaration of Paris, 
not from an objection to the principle but from the plainest 
self-interest. For the United States were willing to go 
further than the European powers, and altogether to exempt 
the private property of citizens of a belligerent state from 
capture at sea. ‘In answer to Lord Clarendon,’ writes 
Mr. Buchanan, then the United States Minister in London, 
to Mr. Marcy on March 24, 1854— 


‘ | admitted that the practice of privateering was subject to great 
abuses; but it did not seem to me possible under existing circum- 
stances for the United States to agree to its suppression unless the 
naval powers would go one step further and consent that war against 
private property should be abolished altogether upon the ocean as it 
had been upon the land. There was nothing really different in principle 
or morality between the act of a regular cruiser and that of a privateer 
in robbing a merchant vessel upon the ocean, and confiscating the pro- 
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perty of private individuals on board for the benefit of the captor. 
But how would the suppression of privateering without going further 
operate upon the United States? Suppose, for example, we should 
again, unfortunately, be engaged in a war with Great Britain, which I 
earnestly hope might never be the case, to what a situation must we 
be reduced if we should consent to abolish privateering? . . . The 
only means which we would possess to counterbalance in some degree 
their (Great Britain’s) far greater numerical strength, would be to 
convert our merchant vessels, cast out of employment by the war, into 
privateers, and endeavour by their assistance to inflict as much injury 
on British as they would be able to inflict on American commerce.’ 
(Digest, vol. iii. p. 484.) 

Very much to the same effect was President Pierce’s mes- 
sage in the same year, and it cannot be doubted that the 
policy of the American statesmen who were in power in 1854 
has obtained the approval of the American people and of 
American jurists. But it is also certain that the abolition 
of privateering is a recognised step towards the abolition of 
the right of a belligerent to capture private property at sea. 
The United States would have been in a better position to 
obtain a general adhesion to their larger principle had they 
consented to agree to the abolition of privateering. That 
in thus urging the acceptance of the broad principle they 
were pressing for a just and reasonable rule of international 
conduct is certain. The seizure of private property on the 
high seas during the progress of a war may enrich the 
captors of one nation and may ruin the merchants of another, 
but scores of privateers would make no difference now in 
the result of a war, just as numerous captures of merchant 


ships by properly commissioned ships of war would be 


equally without effect on the issue of the struggle between 
two belligerents. It should be the aim of civilised nations, 
while making on the one hand the most effective prepa- 
rations for effectual warfare, to endeavour on the other to 
minimise as much as possible the disasters of war to private 
citizens. A step in this direction would be to exempt private 
property at sea from capture. 

Yet it is clear that the abolition of privateering may be 
after all but a very nominal improvement. For fast cruisers 
taken from the merchant service, manned by regular or 
volunteer seamen, and properly commissioned, are to all 
intents and purposes privateers in a respectable form, and 
under official control. And the tendency of the time is to 
make these auxiliary vessels an important factor in naval 
warfare. What Great Britain has therefore abolished in 
principle, she will in the next war that takes place be seen 
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in fact adhering to. The question of the legality—from the 
point of view of international law—of volunteer men-of-war 
has already received elucidation. In the Franco-German 
war of 1870— 


‘ the King of Prussia invited all German seamen and shipowners to 
place themselves, and their forces and ships suitable thereto, at the 
service of the fatherland. The officers and crews were to be enrolled 
by the owners of the ships, and were to enter into the federal navy for 
the continuance of the war, and to wear its uniform and badge of rank, 
to acknowledge its competence, and to take an oath to the articles of 
war. ‘The ships were to sail under the federal flag, and to be armed 
and fitted out for the service allotted to them by the federal royal 
navy. .. . The French Government, regarding the institution by 
Prussia of a volunteer naval force as the revival of privateering in a 
disguised form, lost no time in calling the attention of the British 
Government to the Royal Prussian decree as instituting an auxiliary 
marine contrary to Prussia’s engagements under the Declaration of 
1856.’ 


After consulting the law officers of the Crown, Earl Granville 
replied that ‘the British Government could not object to 
‘the decree of the German Government as infringing the 
‘ Declaration of Paris.’* It is clear, however, that writers on 
international law are not agreed upon this point, and it is an 
open question among them whether such an arrangement as 
that mentioned is not a breach of the Declaration of 1856. 
From this point of view, therefore, it is clear that the difference 
between the principles of the European powers and the United 
States would in practice lead to no very different results. 
Hence it becomes obvious that the only lasting and satisfactory 
settlement of the question can be obtained by the adoption of 
the view of the United States, viz. ‘ to exempt private property 
‘ on the ocean from seizure by public armed cruisers as well as 
‘ by privateers.’ The object of the powers who agreed to the 
Declaration of Paris will not in fact be obtained without a 
settlement of the question on a broader basis than that con- 
tained in this instrument. It is certain that time will even- 
tually bring about the general acceptance of the American 
principle, viz. to exempt private property from capture at 
sea; and until such a conclusion is arrived at, there is but 
little to be said against a nation adhering to privateering in 
name as well as in reality. 

We have now dealt—comparatively cursorily—with a few 
only of the points touched on in these volumes: within their 





* Digest, vol. iii. p. 478, quoting Sir T. Twiss in ‘ Belligerent 
Rights.’ 
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compass there are many other subjects worthy of discussion 
did space permit. Some are very special, such as the rela- 
tions of the United States with the North American Indians ; 
others are connected with points of more universal importance. 
Such is the chapter on diplomatic agents. In it are contained 
the code of conduct of the United States on this point, and 
also several episodes of historical interest. Among the latter 
may be noted the position taken up by the United States in 
1870 in regard to the right of their Minister in Paris to 
transmit his messages unopened through the besiegers’ lines. 
The remonstrances of the United States’ Government against 
any interference with the free passage of messages between 
the representative of a neutral state in a besieged city and 
his Government were spirited and just. This right of unin- 
terrupted correspondence between a neutral power and its 
representative could not be infringed without detriment to 
the interests of every nation, and in thus asserting it the 
United States added another to the services which their in- 
dependent attitude has done to the cause of civilisation. 
Again, under this head we meet with the attempt of Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. O’Connor Power in 1876 to present an 
address to the President containing such reflections on the 
conduct of the British Government that the Secretary of 
State refused to permit its presentation. The supporters of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy are never tired of telling 
the country that they would have in a practically indepen- 
dent Ireland a friendly and not a hostile neighbour. In 
itself this episode is of no great importance, but it indicates 
the unpatriotic temper of Mr. Parnell’s party in regard 
to the foreign relations of Great Britain, and serves to 
show that that party if in power at Dublin would glory in 
embroiling the Government of this country with a friendly 
nation. 

We should have been glad to avail ourselves on this occa- 
sion of the materials collected by Dr. Wharton for the dis- 
cussion of the important question of the fisheries, which 
is still pending between the Cabinets of Washington and 
London, but this subject would require an article to itself, 
and we hope to revert to it ona future occasion when the 
negotiations are more advanced. Meanwhile we can only 
record our opinion that fishery rights in the sea are not to be 
determined by strict legal provisions, or by any theory of 
natural jurisdiction, but by a reasonable compromise formu- 
lated in diplomatic conventions. This is precisely one of 
those questions on which rigorous exclusive pretensions and 
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retaliatory measures are peculiarly mischievous and in- 
opportune. 

But apart from the light which this valuable mass of 
material throws upon particular transactions, it shows us the 
great part which the United States have played and are yet 
destined to play in the formation of modern international 
law, and the exceptional position which they will hold in 
the history of this subject. The international law of the 
United States is characterised by a marked individuality and 
independence of thought. The statesmen of the Republic 
have not felt themselves bound by theories however venerable, 
or been troubled by the conflicting views of eminent jurists. 
They have rested their contentions on clear principles which 
they have evolved for themselves, and they have enunciated 
their views without obscurity and with perfect straightfor- 
wardness. The faculty of clear and striking exposition which 
characterises the first of the American writers on legal sub- 
jects has equally marked the despatches of successive Secre- 
taries of State. And when occasion has required they have 
been keen to seize practical advantages, and have never 
allowed their grasp of principles to stand in the way of 
national interests. Nor have they been slow to urge their 
contentions with ingenuity, sometimes even with enthusiasm, 
and always with dignity, power, and resolution. Since this 
has been done in the past, and since the influence of the 
United States on international law has hitherto been so 
distinctly felt, we may expect that in the future, as their 
strength increases, American opinion will continue to pro- 
duce marked effects upon the rules of international conduct. 
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Art. VII.—LD’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise. I. Les 
Meeurs Politiques et les Traditions. II. La Chute de la 
Royauté. Par Aubert Soren. Paris: 1885, 1887. 


M SoreL’s work is as original as it is interesting and 

* instructive. Instead of making one more of the 
many descriptions which we already possess of the French 
Revolution itself, it is devoted to a consideration of the 
environment of that Revolution and of the actions and 
reactions between France and the other nations of Europe 
which accompanied it. M. Sorel endeavours, with much 
success, to set before us how it was that a movement, 
more or less generally diffused over Europe, culminated 
in France, and why the waves of that widespread current 
of opinion, which rose to their highest level in Paris, 
subsequently produced such different results in different 
countries. Whereas before 1789 the ruling spirit of sur- 
rounding nations was more or less in harmony with that of 
France, the very success of the French movement evoked on 
all sides an antagonism which varied in its character accord- 
ing to the previous history and national traditions of the 
several European States. Thus it came about that a revo- 
lution, which was essentially cosmopolitan, ended by chang- 
ing the relatively cosmopolitan spirit of the Europe of the 
eighteenth century into the intense nationalism of the 
nineteenth. 

But however cosmopolitan were the ideas and principles 
professed by the leaders of thought at the dawn of the Revo- 
lution, it would be a great mistake to suppose that the Europe 
of the ancien régime was composed of States organised on 
common principles and ruled by monarchs animated by a 
sense of their common rights and mutual obligations. 
‘Christendom’ had no longer anything more than a nominal 
existence, and the political ideas of the time of Louis IX. had 
long died out. Feudal institutions, which were at one time 
generally diffused over Europe west of Muscovy (with the 
exception of Ireland), had, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, either fallen, or were undermined and ready to fall, 
ruined by the ‘ Renaissance,’ by the revival of the Roman civil 
law, and by the philosophic spirit. One idea was, however, 
common to every continental power—the idea of ‘ the State.’ 
The interests of ‘the State’ were deemed supreme and ab- 
solute, and its rights were based upon ‘prescription.’ No 
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one then thought of blaming Voltaire for saying:* ‘ Time, 
* opportunity, custom, prescription, and power together con- 
‘ stitute all rights.’ The very different forms of government 
which then existed in Europe — hereditary and elective 
monarchies, and republics with very different constitutions— 
were all considered to be equally legitimate. There was no 
idea that one kind of constitution had any real superiority 
over the others, still less that there could be an ideal consti- 
tution applicable to all countries. Thus France, under 
Louis XVI., intervened in Sweden and Poland against the 
aristocracy and in favour of the king, while in Prussia it 
sought to support the aristocracy against the sovereign, and 
combated in Geneva the cause of democracy, which it sup- 
ported in America, as it supported the national franchises in 
Belgium andin Holland. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century there was but one league of crowned heads followed 
by intervention, and that was against the Kings of Sweden 
and Poland. Thus a coalition like that of the ‘ Holy 
‘Alliance’ was an impossibility before 1789. It required 
such a cataclysm as that of the French Revolution to bring 
about even the conception of such a union. The arts of 
diplomacy usually afford a good idea of contemporary man- 
ners and opinions. In the midst of the most cultivated 
society of old Europe, the diplomatists constituted an es- 
pecially refined but corrupt group, the study of which easily 
enables us to understand how it became possible for them to 
accommodate themselves easily, when the time came, to the 
men and the ways of the Revolution. Under the ancien 
régime statesmen did not even profess to be influenced by any 
considerations but those of ‘ State interest,’ and it might, 
therefore, seem hardly possible for a diplomatist to attain 
anything which should be to the detriment of the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, and in favour of that which 
he himself represented. His power to occasionally effect 
this, however, depended upon the fact that though ‘ reasons 
‘of State’ reigned, the ‘ passions of men and women’ 
governed. This it was which enabled a skilful diplomatist to 
attain his ends by dexterously playing now upon the jealousy 
or personal ambition of a minister, now on the affections or 
venality of a royal mistress. The politician who would suc- 
ceed had often to stoop very low, and make short work of 
delicacy or scruples. The mistresses of Versailles, the mor- 
ganatic wives of Potsdam, and the male favourites of St. 





* Annales de l’Empire, liv. ii. 
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Petersburg had to be gained over by varying forms of 
corruption. 

The ideas of ‘reform’ which permeated Europe in the 
midst of the break-up of the old order consisted in the 
abolition of the last relics of medizevalism—the system of the 
‘dark ages ’"—by the action of absolute princes themselves, 
friends of the new order of ideas, and therefore what was 
then termed ‘enlightened.’ The whole political system of 
the philosophers consisted in placing the omnipotence of 
the State at the service of the infallibility of reason. As 
Mercier de la Riviére said, the State‘ must govern according 
‘ to the ideas of men of social orders,’ and, so governing, it 
must be all powerful. Such conceptions naturally gave rise 
to the most profound contempt for the English Constitution. 
Here, says Letrosne, we can make in a moment reforms 
which change the whole condition of the country, while in 
England such reforms are always at the mercy of political 
parties. Rousseau * also had nothing but ridicule for the 
‘stupidity of the English nation.’ The idea of the most 
advanced continental reformers was then by no means to 
abolish absolute power, but to obtain the use of it; not to 
increase the freedom of individual men, but to constrain them 
in the right direction—a direction good for all nations, or 
rather all mankind apart from their various nationalities. 
Thus Lessing loudly declared that he had no notion of what 
a mere love of one’s country might be. In 1784 Schiller 
declared : ‘ I write as a citizen of the world ; I early exchanged 
‘the narrow boundaries of my own country for the vast 
‘world.’ ‘Germans,’ he cried, ‘ seek not to form a nation; 
‘ be contented with being men.’ In his ‘ Don Carlos,’ pub- 
lished in 1787, the Marquess of Posa is his ideal reformer ; 
he says: f ‘Man is more than you think, and will break the 
‘ yoke of his long sleep . . . be generous, be strong, and 
‘scatter happiness about. ... See around you how rich 
‘ nature is in her liberty. . . . Consecrate to the happiness of 
‘ the people that power which for so long has been devoted 
‘to the greatness of the throne.’ This adjuration was no 
mere piece of rhetoric, but expressed the confidence then 
generally felt in the omnipotence of the State for good or 
evil. ‘Liberty’ was then understood to mean the reign of 
‘ enlightenment,’ as ‘the love of philosophy’ was ‘ virtue.’ 
Much was permitted to those who professed such ‘ virtue.’ 
The authorship of ‘La Pucelle’ was not thought any degra- 





* Contrat Social, liv. iii. ch. xv. { Act iii. scene 10. 
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dation to Voltaire, any more than the ‘ Réve de d’Alembert ’ 
to Diderot, or his ‘ Confessions’ to Rousseau; such things 
rather contributed to their celebrity. Catherine II., who 
cleverly duped the philosophers, since in reality she no more 
possessed the virtue they esteemed than the virtue to which 
they were indifferent, was an especial object of their admira- 
tion. ‘ Ah! my friends, what a sovereign!’ exclaimed Diderot. 
* You must all recognise in her the soul of Brutus in the form 
‘ of Cleopatra.’ Not without apparent reason, then, did ab- 
solute rulers view with indulgence the caprices or even the 
turbulence of such philosophers. They felt they could hold 
them well in hand and make use of them as a sort of intel- 
lectual condottieri at their service. 

A strange mixture of good and evil, of wise reforms and 
futile arbitrary acts, characterised the governments of that 
day. Everywhere, but especially in Italy and Germany, 
intellectual culture was encouraged, schools opened, and 
universities extended. Religious toleration reigned in Prussia. 
Gustavus III. introduced it into Sweden, and even the 
prince bishops patronised it. In 1783 the Bishop Elector of 
Trier made a decree in favour of dissenters for ‘the honour 
‘ of religion and the increase of commerce.’ Torture was 
abolished in Tuscany and Sweden, and was generally falling 
into desuetude. Serfdom was suppressed in Baden in 1783, 
and in Denmark in 1788. It was diminished and attenuated 
in Prussia by Frederick, and in Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
and Hungary by Joseph II., who in less than five years 
attempted and in great part carried out by his absolute 
decrees, a revolution greater than that effected by the Con- 
stituent Assembly of France. He abolished the ancient ter- 
ritorial divisions and established in their place thirteen 
governments, each divided into ‘ circles ;’ he suppressed the 
various national and provincial diets, and (in the French 
fashion) instituted ‘intendants’ in their place. The burgo- 
masters became his nominees, and the political functions of 
the nobility were abolished, while they and the clergy were 
alike subjected to taxation. He sought to impose the Ger- 
man tongue on his Hungarians, Croatians, Czechs, Poles, 
and Slavs, while he restricted commerce by a system of the 
most rigorous protection. It is true that he built man 
schools and hospitals, and ameliorated the condition of the 
peasantry, but his ideal was to form a State, all the subjects 
of which should be equal, under a uniform despotism which 
by education should form all its citizens upon one model. 
Though he decreed religious toleration, yet, in 1777, he 
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declared that there ought to be only one religion—a religion 
which should guide all the inhabitants of his empire to 
efficiently contribute to the welfare of the State. And, indeed, 
philosophy had introduced a new religion into Europe, and 
one the hostility of which to the system of former days 
showed itself plainly in the actions even of rulers who sup- 
posed, or professed, themselves to be the main supporters of 
Catholicism. As we said before, Christendom, the ideal 
Christian republic, which was for a brief time realised 
under Innocent III. and which took common action in the 
earlier crusades, had no longer more than a nominal exist- 
ence. The only common action taken by the Catholic Powers 
in the eighteenth century was that which brought about the 
suppression of the Jesuits. That famous company, which 
had so largely contributed to help on the despotism of the 
Catholic monarchs and to suppress all forms of dissent, had 
now to reap what it had so industriously and efficiently sown. 
The sovereigns of France, Spain, Naples, Parma, and Por- 
tugal had expelled the Jesuits from their domains, as their 
absolute and unconstitutional power enabled them to do. 
But they were by no means content with merely carnal 
weapons. They desired that the head of the Church should 
also smite them with the spiritual sword. Accordingly, the 
representatives of the ‘most faithful,’ ‘most Catholic,’ and 
7 ‘very Christian’ kings made their representations to the 
. Holy See to this effect, and they did so with scant courtesy 
and small consideration. Their demands were arrogant and 
menacing. They insisted that the Pope, as a temporal 
sovereign, should forbid every member of the hated order to 
enter his territory, and should, as supreme spiritual ruler, 
suppress them. When Clement XIII. tried to resist ever 
the weakest of the allied sovereigns—the Duke of Parma— 
France immediately seized Avignon, while Naples occupied 
Beneventum. Only when his successor had capitulated and 
actually suppressed the company was the Holy See allowed to 
recover its States. 

In the general movement of the European Governments 
towards an augmentation of despotic power, the Catholic 
States had to contend with that still powerful body, the 
Roman Church. That Church had also itself followed the 
common impulse towards centralisation, till it had come to 
realise the old Roman imperial power transferred to the 
domain of religion. A body so rich and apparently defence- 
less as the Church became a common object of attack. It 
was not to be expected that rulers who had humiliated and 
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subjected their nobles, and dispersed the national or pro- 
vincial assemblies of their States, should be content to see 
within their realms a corporate body numerous, rich, 
powerful, well disciplined, and under the control of a foreign 
sovereign. The ideal to which they looked with envy was a 
church similar to that of Russia, the illustrious monarch of 
which was declared * by Voltaire to be the only rational one, 
inasmuch as she paid the priests, whose mouths were opened 
or shut at her orders. Even in Catholic Spain there was a 
constant struggle to depress the Church from the beginning 
of the reign of Philip V. to the end of that of Charles ITI. 
Pombal followed suit in Portugal, while Ferdinand of Parma 
and Leopold of Tuscany were active in the same direction, 
suppressing convents, and even interfering in the details 
of public worship. The Republic of Venice imitated the 
monarchies, and the very prince bishops of Germany joined 
the movement. In 1785 those of Trier, Mainz, Koln, and 
Strasburg sent a formal notice to the Roman curia inti- 
mating that, if they were not allowed to reject papal bulls 
when they thought fit so to do, they would convoke a 
national council. 

Thus it was that, when the French Revolution broke out, it 
found ready to its hand accepted maxims and received views 
which had but to be vigorously applied in order, as it seemed, 
to make an end for good and all of the despised and detested 
tyranny of centuries past. Yet, by the irony of fate, the 
very measures thus initiated, by occasioning war with Europe 
and the rise of Napoleon, served to raise papal absolutism in 
the spiritual domain to a far higher level than it had ever 
before attained under the most powerful of the medieval 
pontiffs. 

It was the decrees of the Constituent Assembly in favour 
of the civil constitution of the clergy which finally decided 
Louis XVI. to demand the intervention of Europe, and 
which let loose civil war in France. M. Sorel himself says :— 


‘ One may say that of all the errors of the Assembly that was the 
most calamitous; it exercised the most dissolving action on the State 
and nation, and opened the abyss into which the Revolution plunged 
headlong. The Assembly was led into it less by a false appreciation 
of what was politically expedient than by the blinding effect of its own 
passions. The strongest sentiment of the most ‘ enlightened” of the 
eighteenth century was anti-religious passion. In their eyes the 
Church not only represented a tyranny, but they hated it as a privi- 





* In a letter to Count Schouvalof of December 3, 1768. 
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leged and very opulent corporation. They ardently desired to suppress 
its privileges, confiscate its wealth, and reduce its members to an 
equality with other citizens.’ (Vol. ii. p. 115.) 


It would have been possible to do this without pro- 
ducing a fatal crisis. The Church would, of course, have 
protested, but the necessities of the moment and the in- 
tense national sentiment which had been evolved would 
have sufficed to cause the acceptance of a measure which 
harmonised with the principles of the new constitution. 
But the assembly made a profound mistake when it at- 
tempted at one and the same time to proclaim freedom of 
worship, while erecting a new State Church on an exaggera- 
tion of the principles of 1682. Professed freethinkers, in- 
veterate enemies of all religious belief and of every church ; 
legists, experts in all the subtleties of the Roman civil law, 
but quite indifferent or hostile to Christian doctrine; Pro- 
testants, just emancipated from iniquitous laws which re- 
garded their faith as treason, with a few Jansenists and un- 
frocked priests, composed the strange council which sat at 
Paris pretending to found a new State Church. The decrees 
of that council were such as might have been expected. 
Pastors were to be nominated by an electoral college of each 
district, the members of which might be of any religion or 
of none, and the loudly vaunted religious freedom was soon 
violated in the persons of the nonjuring clergy and their 
followers. They, as we know, quickly became objects, first of 
suspicion, then of active hostility, and ultimately of furious 
persecution. Thus, as M. Sorel observes, ‘this assembly 
‘of philosophers found itself led by the force of logic to 
‘ violate, almost as soon as decreed, one of the principles 
‘most passionately demanded by the philosophy of the age— 
‘ religious toleration.’ 

We will next follow our author in a brief survey of the 
various nations of Europe at this eventful period. 

Holland owed much to France. Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 
had largely aided the establishment of the Dutch Republic, 
and an active and influential French party had existed in 
Holland since the end of the sixteenth century. Neverthe- 
less, there, also existed a germ of hostility to a French 
alliance, because the independence of Holland was more 
directly threatened by the preponderance of France than 
even by that of the house of Austria, while it had little to 
fear from England. Thus it came about that the Dutch 
Government joined with England and Sweden in resisting 
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the advance of Louis XIV., which act led to the invasion of 
Holland, and tiltimately to the peace of Utrecht. The earlier 
half of the eighteenth century was passed by the Dutch in 
easy confidence and prosperous commerce, but in the latter 
half a struggle began between the stadholder and the 
burghers, the former being favoured by England, the latter 
by France. The action of France, however, was soon para- 
lysed by the incipient stages of its Revolution, so that it 
could not contend with England and Prussia, or prevent the 
stadholder becoming established as a sort of constitutional 
sovereign. Many of his opponents and many Dutch demo- 
crats migrated to France, and thus it was that the Revolu- 
tion found Holland under a hostile ruler, while yet an im- 
portant part of the nation was sympathetic with the French. 
Later on, however, the success of the French revolutionary 
government brought about the same position of affairs as had 
existed under Louis XIV. ; for the Dutch democracy could 
no more see with equanimity the power of France extending 
to the Meuse and to the Rhine than could the Dutch 
patricians before. Thus, after an interval of a century, 
a similar succession of circumstances first associated and 
then dissociated the two countries and led to a similar 
struggle, resulting (after the fall of Napoleon) in even a 
greater triumph for Holland than that which followed upon 
the humiliation of the Grand Monarque. 

While Holland was thus, by its interests, alternately 
attracted to France and England, Spain, in 1789, seemed 
indissolubly attached to France. The two dynasties, the 
two governments, and the two nations were united in the 
closest bonds by what was called the Pacte de famille. This 
was a treaty of alliance, signed on August 15, 1761, during 
the most disastrous crisis of the Seven Years’ War, when 
Spanish intervention alone saved France from the most 
crushing defeat. In spite of all efforts on the part of 
Charles III., Spain was in a state of rapiddecay. The main 
immediate cause of this was the constant decrease in the 
amount of the treasure sent to the mother country by its 
American colonies, which suffered from every kind of bad 
government, and became more and more affected by a spirit 
of revolt, greatly promoted by the struggle going on with 
England in North America. Oppressed and exhausted, and 
with no foreign trade, the Spanish colonies participated in 
all the causes of Spain’s decline, without having that support 
which the mother country derived from the traditions of her 
past. In 1788 Charles IV. came to the throne, unhappily 
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for Spain. Corpulent and weakminded, chaste and devout, 
he was incapable of thinking evil of anyone, and was the slave 
of his worthless wife, Marie Louise of Parma, who despised 
him heartily, and who, though thirty-four years of age (her 
husband was not forty), was herself the slave of the hand- 
some guardsman Godoy, thirteen years her junior. Thus, 
at the eve of the French Revolution, the grave and once 
terrible Spanish monarchy was represented, to use M. Sorel’s 
expression, by the three characters so familiar in old comedy 
—namely, a good-natured husband duped by a mature wife, 
the catspaw of a needy young lover. Charles III. had been 
one of Kurope’s ‘enlightened’ rulers, but his well-intended 
reforms were in opposition to the sentiment of the nation. 
Spain, as we have seen, felt the effects of the flood of 
philosophic reform which flowed over Europe. But it was, 
in our author’s opinion, a very shallow wave which passed 
over the Iberian peninsula, and its soil was not of a nature 
to be gravely affected by it. Much attached to the national 
dynasty, hostile to innovations, and indifferent to general 
political liberty, the Spaniards were passionately affected by 
two things only—their religion and their provincial fran- 
chises. Their habitual external obedience to their rulers, 
however, disguised an ardent spirit of independence, which 
showed itself unmistakeably whenever they were deeply 
stirred. This was plainly shown later on when their 
dynasty was overthrown, their religion threatened, and their 
customs and habits of life outraged by the results of the 
French Revolution. Then it was that those Spaniards who 
had been deemed as of no account, except as examples 
of national decay, rose with a burst of patriotism and furious 
fanaticism which disconcerted most of Europe’s politicians. 

To these deep-seated conservative tendencies the new 
reign appealed. Charles IV., his queen, and Godoy became, 
before all things, devout—the king conscientiously, the 
queen hypocritically, Godoy politically. They instituted 
a reaction which became popular and for which the course 
taken by the French Revolution afforded a pretext. The 
Inquisition was re-established, the Church regained her 
power, and the people were content. Nevertheless, the 
government was not seriously and persistently hostile to that 
of revolutionary Paris, because the queen only desired war 
that her lover might have an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, while she desired peace that he might be popular. 
Thus Spain became alternately the ally of England and 
of France. It condemned the Revolutionary Government 
VOL. CLXVI. NO. CCOXXXIX. O 
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violently, combated it feebly, and finally sought it and 
succumbed to it. 

Italy was, in the eighteenth century, growing to be again 
more than ‘a geographical expression.’ Literature and art 
were creating the idea of her nationality, and Italians were 
looking back with longing eyes to their own distant past. 
As Catherine II. wrote, in 1780, ‘Italy waits and hopes’; 
and Madame de Staél gave expression to what had long been 
the feeling of cultured Italy when she said,* ‘ The Italians 
‘are much more remarkable for what they have been, and 
‘ for what they may be, than for what they are at present.’ 
In a country so divided politically, and which had under- 
gone such repeated transformations, local loyalty was not 
to be expected. Only the Piedmontese had any real attach- 
ment to their government. The dynasties of Parma, 
Tuscany, and Naples had had too little permanence to 
inspire loyalty, and the pope was, of course, an elected 
sovereign whose reign could be but short. In Northern 
Italy feudalism was hated almost as much as in France, and 
the clergy were very commonly detested. Thus the Revolu- 
tion found that part of the country cordially sympathetic. 
The democratic passion for abstract rights was widely dis- 
seminated, and the lower classes were already seeking to give 
practical expression to their sentiments. A Piedmontese 
gentleman having forbidden a procession to pass through his 
grounds, the peasants cried out, ‘ If the nobles are not quiet 
* we will burn their houses.’ At Carouge, in 1789, the mob 
threatened to hang the intendant, who fled, and at Chambéry 
the governor resigned his powers to the town council.f In 
1790 there were revolts in Leghorn, Pistoia, and Florence. 
Bernis, the French ambassador, wrote home that the regency 
had yielded all the people asked, and that, nevertheless, 
tranquillity was not established in the grand duchy. 

The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was under the nominal 
rule of Ferdinand IV., but was really governed by his wife, 
Marie Caroline, and her favourite, Acton. The sympathies 
of the latter were entirely on the side of the English, and 
thus the southern end of the peninsula was in antagonism 
to the north. The pope was naturally, and of necessity, 
anti-revolutionary. The Republics of Genoa and Venice 
were in a state of most unstable equilibrium. At each 





* Corinne, liv. i. ch. v. 
¢ Bianchi, ‘ Storia della Monarchia Piemontese,’ vol. i. ch. ix. Sec- 
tion 2 & 3. Bolta, ‘ Hist. d’Italie,’ liv. ii. Paris: 1824. 
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deliberation of the Genoese Senate, the doge exclaimed, 
‘Remember, senators, the safety of the republic depends on 
‘ its neutrality.’ At Venice, the doge, Renier, declared, ‘ If 
‘ there is a State which has need of peace it is ours. We 
‘ possess neither army, nor fleet, nor allies; but live hazard- 
‘ ously on our great reputation for wisdom. This is all our 
‘power.’ The Venetians trembled before Austria, which 
coveted their territory, and leant, or tried to lean, on the 
support of France, and owed their continued existence to the 
rivalry between those powerful nations. 

The only State which had a traditional policy was Sardinia, 
which also tried to balance itself between France and Austria, 
making use of the former to obtain additions to its territory, 
and of the latter to assure the continued possession of what 
had thus been gained. Towards 1789 very cordial relations 
existed between France and Sardinia, which were promoted 
by the double marriage of Louis XVI.’s brothers with the 
daughters of Victor Amadeus. When Russia and Austria 
were threatening Turkey, the Sardinians felt that if they 
were to make a figure in the world they ought to take part 
in the then Eastern question, and that they should ally 
themselves with France and England—a curious anticipation 
of the Sardinian policy in the Crimean war. 

In 1789 the Holy Roman Empire had become but a 
shadow of what it once had been. Whilst in England and 
France feudalism had disappeared, to give place to a central- 
ised monarchy, in Germany the very reverse process had 
taken place, and the feudatory States had become practically 
independent, their independence having been solemnly con- 
firmed by the treaty of Westphalia. In theory, Imperial 
Germany extended over 660,000 square kilometers, with from 
28 to 30 millions of inhabitants. ‘The map of the empire 
exhibited an extraordinary number of territorial divisions most 
unequal in extent. In Suabia, the Upper Rhine, and West- 
phalia the map resembled a veritable mosaic, and States of 
every kind, from those of simple knights upwards, were 
therein included. The free cities and ecclesiastical princi- 
palities together formed about a seventh part of the whole. 
The Holy Roman Empire was an empire without subjects, 
without a constitution, and without a sovereign. The only 
imperial institutions were the Chamber of Wetzler, the 
aulic council at Vienna, and the diet which, in 1789, had 
been convoked at Ratisbon. The diet was an assemblage 
of delegated diplomatic lawyers, which could never really 
deliberate, or even discuss. A question addressed to it by 
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the emperor had to be referred by each delegate to his 
government, which replied at its leisure by a note which its 
delegate had to communicate to the diet. This assembly 
was composed of three colleges, and the consent of two of 
these was necessary to the validity of any resolution. The 
first college was the electoral college, which chose the 
emperor, and consisted of the Electors of Mainz, Trier, 
Bohemia, the Palatinate, Saxony, Brandenburg, and Hanover. 
The second was the college of princes, and had an eccle- 
siastical bench and a lay bench. The third college was 
that of the free cities. The diet was little more than a 
court for registering the decisions of the various States 
therein represented by their delegates. So cumbrous a piece 
of machinery came, naturally, to be little used and much 
neglected. Out of the hundred delegates the princes had 
power to send, there were but fourteen at Ratisbon in 1788, 
and only eight out of the fifty-one to which the free cities 
were entitled. 

The emperor was but the pompous image of a sovereign. 
He had the command of an army, which could not be 
assembled except by a decree of the diet. His normal budget 
amounted but to 13,884 florins, and a decree for an extra- 
ordinary credit was needed for any further sum. His govern- 
ment consisted of a vice-chancellor and some clerks, and 
his functions were to bring business before the diet and 
to promulgate its decrees. He was, in fact, the very digni- 
fied president of a confederation of practically sovereign 
States. His feudatories, from Prussia and Bavaria down- 
wards, were actuated by but two desires—to increase their 
possessions and their power. 

Thus it was that the princes saw at first in the French 
Revolution nothing but an opportunity for obtaining eman- 
cipation and aggrandisement. Towards 1789 the States 
bordering the Rhine had sought French protection and were 
under French influence. The only hostile potentate was 
the Archbishop Elector of Kéln, who was the brother of the 
Queen of France. The French King had been accustomed 
to find not only allies but recruits in Western Germany, 
and some of his regiments were levied there. As has been 
said, Germany was then agitated by ideas which were akin, 
as far as expressions and appearances went, to those of revo- 
lutionary France. But the very different antecedents of the 
two peoples gave very different meanings to the same phrases. 
The German, however he might declaim about a citizenship 
of the world, held firmly to his traditional customs. The 
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poet who was most thoroughly impregnated by the senti- i] 
ments of Rousseau, could yet say,* ten years after the 
meeting of the States-General, ‘Unhappy he who would 
‘deprive men of their affection for things venerable, the 
‘precious legacy of our ancestors! Time consecrates 
‘them, and makes things which were but respectable in 
‘the eyes of the old, absolutely sacred in the eyes of child- 
* hood.’ 

The Germans had also preserved their religious traditions ; 
Voltairian scepticism had affected but the mere surface of 
society, and had not penetrated beneath it. In France irre- 
ligion preceded the Revolution, prepared the way for it, and 
stamped it with its anti-Christian character. In Germany, ; 
on the other hand, rationalism assumed airs of piety, and 
men sought to harmonise their new ideas with old doctrines. 
‘La Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard,’ which only 
suggested to France the paradox of the civil constitution 
of the clergy, produced a religious revival in Germany. 
It was the same thing with respect to democracy. The 
whole history of France had prepared the way for it, and it 
was in the manners and character of the people. In 1789 
one decree sufficed to bring the law into harmony with this 
sentiment. In Germany, enlightenment, reform, and progress 
had come from the princes. If the people had wants it was 
for the State to satisfy them, and if they had desires it was 
for the princes to gratify them. They habitually showed 
great deference towards the established powers, not as a 
matter of prudence, but from taste and conviction. Their 
idea was to strengthen the powers by reforming them, and 
in no way to upset them. A levelling of ranks was a thing 
repugnant to them, and anarchy they held in horror. This 
Teutonic spirit was well expressed by Lessing, when he said, 
‘Do not throw away your muddy water till you get clean 
‘water to replace it; do not pull down the temple, but 
‘construct another beside it.’ In spite, however, of these 
characteristic differences, the first outburst of the French 
Revolution not only profoundly moved them, but strongly 
attracted their sympathies. The passion which roused them, 
however, was thoroughly German, and it was into their own 
modes of thought and feeling that they unconsciously trans- 
lated the French proclamations of the rights of a sovereign 
people and the lofty virtue of patriotism. To them it ap- 
peared that the first of the rights of man was the right for 





* Wallenstein, act i., scene iv., 1799. 
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them to be Germans. The very spread of French patriotic 
principles gave to the Germans a new love for their own 
language, a new taste for their own poetry, an intense senti- 
ment of their nationality, the worship of their own history, 
and a respect for themselves. The revolutionary spirit 
which in France produced a rupture with the past, contempt 
for which was its very principle, became for Germans the 
reunion of ties broken centuries before, and the reestablish- 
ment of a worship of ancestors. 

In spite of the antecedent wide extent of French influence 
in Germany and the fashion which had so long existed of 
copying the ways of France, the principles of its Revolu- 
tion raised up in Germany a nation which soon became, 
first suspicious of the French Government, and then hostile 
to it. Nevertheless, these sentiments showed themselves 
differently in different parts of the empire. In those regions 
where the traditions of the Middle Ages had become, as 
in France, all but extinct, the Revolution was heartily 
accepted and acted on. This was especially the case on 
the left side of the Rhine, above all at Mainz, where a 
group of men existed eager for liberty and full of the new 
ideas—such as Forster and all the future leaders of the 
‘République Rhénane.’ The Prince Bishop Frederick 
Charles Joseph d’Ecthal invited reformers, attempted to 
make reforms, and tried to found an ‘enlightened’ govern- 
ment. He only succeeded, however, in encouraging the 
taste for change, and in preparing the way for the Revolution. 
For the rest, reforms were more or less to the taste of each 
government, which saw how much the State had to gain by 
them, and by identifying itself with many of the French 
principles and practices. Nassau gave birth to the famous 
reformer, Baron Frederick Charles Stein, the greatest states- 
man of his country, and one of the most noble and penetrating 
geniuses which Germany has at any time produced. He 
belonged to one of the few families, barons of the empire, 
who not only preserved feudal customs, but their public 
utility also, and legitimated their rights and privileges, 
as their medieval predecessors had done, by fulfilling their 
functions, and by services rendered, gradually emancipating 
and elevating their subjects whose forefathers their ancestors 
had protected against misery and brigandage. It was Stein 
who suggested to the princes of Germany the idea of bene- 
fiting themselves by the abolition of feudal burdens, by 
useful reforms, and by presenting themselves to their subjects 
as incarnations of patriotism. Curiously fatal to France 
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were the results of the great French movement. As M. 
Sorel observes : 


‘In simplifying the map of Germany .. . France did away with 
those material obstacles which had pr: viously opposed the union and 
consolidation of Germany. By secularisations and mediatisations, 
France took from the ecclesiastical governments and the nobles hold- 
ing directly of the emperor (a condition which isolated them and kept 
them in a sort of reciprocal exile) populations which were no sooner 
transferred to lay States than they became rapidly fused together. She 
thus agglomerated and concentrated populations, and opened avenues 
for the advance of that national spirit which her revolutionary propa- 
ganda had set going. Finally, in 1806 the Holy Roman Empire was 
indeed destroyed, but thereby Germany was resuscitated. The tie which 
France had broken was one which had long been worn and feeble, 
while she founded in its place indestructible attachments amongst the 
German peoples. In dissolving the empire, which was butthe phantom 
of a State, she united the Germans into the most redoubtable of 
nations. It was the scattered, separated condition of these peoples 
which had made the destruction of the empire so easy; in reuniting 
them, the reestablishment of the empire itself was prepared.’ 


Thus it was that, though at the end of the eighteenth 
century the ‘ House of Austria’ was a great power, and had 
practically a continuous possession of the legally elective 
imperial dignity, it was not as ‘ emperor,’ but as the ruler 





of his scattered hereditary States, that the head of that house 
; was powerful. These States, besides the Austrian Archduchy 
, and the Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, included 
: Croatia, Sclavonia, Transylvania, the Bukowina, part of 
1 Galicia, a fragment of Silesia, with Moravia, Styria, Car- 
7 niola, Carinthia, and the Tyrol. To these were added the 
1 Milanese territory (divided by Venice and the Valtelina from 
5 the other Austrian dominions), together with Belgium and 
- Luxemburg (separated off by the Bishopric of Liége), and a 
" number of towns and lordships in Suabia. The official title 
e of the ruler of these varied domains, before his election to 
, the empire, was ‘ King of Bohemia and Hungary ;’ but, little 
C by little, the custom arose of designating the totality of his 
3, possessions by the appellation which its reigning house had 
ir derived from its ancient archduchy. Altogether these States 
g included 140,000 square kilometers, and about 24,000,000 of 
rg inhabitants. These were about the proportions of France; 
in but whereas in France the whole State was homogeneous 
e- and coherent, in Austria all was heterogeneous and disin- 
ry tegrated. The difficulty of bringing about harmonious action 
ts with States so different in conditions and antecedents was 

necessarily immense. Add to this the cumbrous complica- 
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tions of the imperial rule, and it becomes plain that the 
‘internal affairs’ of the Austrian government must have 
resembled the ‘ foreign affairs ’ of any more centralised State. 
The monarchy was reduced to apply to itself those rules of 
conduct which the other Powers of Europe, in their perpetual 
rivalry, were accustomed to apply to each other, and popular 
aspirations were similarly exceptional. In France federalism 
was considered treason to the nation. In Austria every 
movement which had any chance of -becoming popular must 
necessarily tend to federalism. The one constant aim of the 
Austrian monarch was to make his shadowy imperial position 
a substantial reality and to become the effective as well as 
legal ruler of a united Germany. Hence arose a profound 
hostility to Prussia, the weakening or dismemberment of 
which was necessary to the success of his plans. One great 
means of increasing Austrian power was the much-desired 
acquisition of Bavaria, either by conquest or by exchanging 
the distant province of Belgium for it. 

As to Poland, Austria was strongly interested in maintain- 
ing it as a barrier against Russia, while at the same time she 
feared the consequences which might ensue to herself from 
an effective reform of the Polish republic. She therefore, in 
M. Sorel’s opinion, preferred to maintain anarchy in that 
State, regarding it as a reserve whence provinces might 
be carved out in the future. Austria also, he tells us, 
looked forward to aggrandisement at the expense of Turkey, 
and on that account, as also for other reasons, was glad 
that France should have its hands full, that it might not 
be able to join with Prussia in any hostile action. In 
1788, therefore, Joseph II. judged that the state of affairs 
at Versailles was critical enough to permit him to do as 
he liked in the East, and so undertook, in concert with 
Catherine II., a war of conquest against the Ottoman 
Empire. It thus became his interest that France, while 
possessing the external appearance of a normally consti- 
tuted State, should neither recover its wonted elasticity nor 
its vigorous activity. The French Revolution, therefore, ap- 
peared to him to be singularly opportune, and his passive 
attitude with regard to it, as well as that of his brother 
Leopold, who succeeded him, was perfectly consistent. 

The intellectual developement of Austria was very inferior 
to that of France. ‘ Enlightenment,’ though patronised by 
such statesmen as Kaunitz, and popular in certain circles, was 
generally but little esteemed and somewhat dreaded. Up to 

1764 the Jesuits were the chief teachers, and rather second- 
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rate ones. The universities, colleges, and schools were in 
their hands, and they controlled the censorship, which was 
rigid enough, however formal and ineffective education might 
be. Thus it needed an express command of the Empress 
Maria Theresa to enable Montesquieu’s ‘ Esprit des Lois’ to 
pass the frontier. Intellectually inferior, the morality of 
Vienna was in no way superior. The famous ‘Commission 
‘concerning Chastity,’ established by the empress, and the 
rude Jessons she gave to those about her, had but small effect 
in checking the sensual frivolity so common in her capital. 
Meanwhile the various Austrian States only understood 
political liberty as being a sanction for those forms of local 
government which were traditional—for the most part aris- 
tocratic institutions, the spirit of which was quite opposed 
to the Revolution. The peasantry desired, indeed, relief 
from feudal burdens, but these they expected from the hands 
of the sovereign alone, from whom they awaited some such 
enlargement of their civil liberty. Thus there was an actual 
antithesis in Austria between these two forms of freedom. 
An advance in political liberty seemed to Austrians to make 
civil liberty more difficult of attainment, while such civil 
reforms as were accomplished turned to the profit of absolute 
power and were hostile to that political liberty which in 
many parts of the monarchy was much more highly prized. 
Thus the reforms of Joseph II., radical, arbitrary, decreed 
with violence, and applied with feebleness, gave rise to wide- 
spread revolt and almost to revolution. The nobles and 
clergy, clamouring for their immunities, would lend no sup- 
port to the central power; while the imperial agents, puzzled 
and paralysed by contradictory orders, produced by their 
acts an intensification of that provincialism they were insti- 
tuted to destroy. In Bohemia the nobility began again to 
speak Czech and to demand the convocation of ‘the States,’ 
while the Hungarians clamoured for their diet. In the Low 
Countries a revolt took place, which was only suppressed with 
much difficulty by Joseph’s successor, the Emperor Leopold. 
It was a very interesting movement, as it illustrated the 
existence there, before 1789, of French democratic ideas 
side by side with that more dominant passion for antique 
rights and liberties which culminated in actions of blood- 
thirsty cruelty, anticipating in the cause of religion excesses 
afterwards perpetrated in Paris by the enemies of all re- 
ligious faith. The Belgian revolt was mainly directed 
to bring about the restoration of medieval institutions 
and clerical privileges. Yet then, as in our own day, 
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two very different parties existed, which, though they acted 
in concert against the emperor, divided in mutual hos- 
tility as soon as they thought they had safely established 
a republic. There was a vigorous minority, led by a citizen 
named Vonck, which was animated by a democratic anti- 
clerical spirit. The much more numerous and popular party, 
however, was that of the nobility and clergy, who treated the 
Vonckists, suspected of philosophy, much as the French de- 
mocrats afterwards treated the suspected aristocrats. The 
Jesuit Fuller and Canon Duvivier denounced the Vonckists as 
disciples of Voltaire and accomplices of Austria. A pamphlet 
advised the people to confiscate their goods and make use of 
them for the service of the State. ‘You will only take back,’ 
they said, ‘ what your slaughtered patriots have been robbed 
‘ of.” On March 15, 1790, placards were posted up in Brussels 
inviting the ‘ patriots’ to assemble in the great square for 
the defence of religion, the constitution, and liberty. Lists 
of ‘the suspected’ were drawn up, and houses marked for 
plunder and massacre in the name of the people. An im- 
prudent word meant death. One day a casual passer by was 
charged with insulting an image of the Virgin which was 
being carried in procession. Instantly he was seized and 
hanged to a street lamp. The cord broke. The crowd made 
him kneel down and then sawed his head off, which they 
triumphantly carried about on a pike through the city. 
Such was the discordant and divided condition then existing 
in the various parts of the wide dominions of the ‘ house of 
* Austria.’ 

Very different, indeed, was the condition of the Prussian 
monarchy. In 1786 Mirabeau wrote: ‘To-day Prussia is 
‘the pivot upon which hangs peace or war.’ In the last 
years of the ancien régime that country occupied the atten- 
tion of all political minds in France. It excited their ardent 
admiration. Those who were most eager for reform spoke 
of the Prussian monarchy as the ‘ great and efficient machine 
‘ at which superior artists have laboured for centuries.’ It 
was, for the philosophers, the very ideal of an ‘ enlightened’ 
government ; yet it rapidly became the most ardent adversary 
of the Revolution, and afterwards effected those repeated 
changes of policy with which history has made us familiar. 
They did but serve, however, to further develope those charac- 
teristics which Prussia had had from its very beginning. 
It would not be easy to imagine a State or government more 
antithetic to Austria. In Prussia all the social and political 
forces tended to produce a compact and coherent State, which, 
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instead of being modified by its environment, itself gave 
forth vigorous impulses on all sides. Formed in the sixteenth 
century by the forcible union of the March of Brandenburg 
with the territory of the order of the Teutonic knights, it 
was at its very outset essentially military and dynastic, the 
sovereign being at the head of a thoroughly warlike nobility 
and of an army organised like a military order. The State 
was, as it were, conceived in aggression and born in con- 
quest ; and aggression and conquest were its continual pre- 
occupation. Its territory being without well-defined frontiers, 
all lands in its vicinity were welcome prey. But though very 
often easy to conquer, they were almost always difficult to 
retain; hence the continued preponderance of the military 
spirit. Part of Poland was interposed between the two 
primitive constituents of the State, and therefore there could 
be no rest till that was appropriated. Conquerors at first by 
necessity, the Prussians acquired the taste and temperament 
for conquest. War was said to be the ‘ national industry ’ 
of the country, an industry which culminated under Frederick 
the Great. The religious liberty he instituted was peculiar, 
in Europe, to Prussia. It sprung, however, from no respect 
for conscience or love for freedom on his part, but was the 
result both of his scepticism and moral indifference, as well 
as of his political interest—since it served as a bait to attract 
useful strangers. At Berlin, scepticism became for a time 
the fashion, and was accompanied by the most profound and 
gross moral depravity. When, however, the great warrior 
was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William II., a com- 
plete reaction set in. In 1788 two edicts appeared, one 
against liberty of conscience, the other against liberty of the 
press; and philosophic writings had to be submitted to an 
examination by orthodox ministers. A victim to superstition 
of all kinds, and a devotee of what we should now call 
‘spiritism,’ Frederick William was curiously lax in his con- 
jugal relations. In 1790 the King of Prussia was a widower 
who had three living wives: the Princess of Brunswick, whom 
he had repudiated; the Princess of Darmstadt, who, though 
divorced, retained the title of queen; and Madame Deenhof, 
his second morganatic wife. In 1792 he separated from 
Madame Deenhof, and offered his hand to a Mademoiselle 
Bethmann, the daughter of a banker, who, however, declined 
the equivocal honour. This curious mixture of practical 
libertinism with pietistic scruples greatly diverted Cathe- 
rine IT. of Russia, who did not think herself bound to prac- 
tise so many formalities. Writing to Grimm of the king, 
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in June 1790, she said: ‘That “ gaillard” never has enough 
‘ legitimate wives to satisfy him; if there ever was a con- 
‘ scientious gaillard, he is one.’ The political results of his 
curious character were as confused and contradictory as 
were his moral tendencies; and the outbreak of the French 
Revolution found him in a state of vacillation and un- 
certainty from which much was to be hoped, but no less was 
to be feared. 

Sweden had played a great, though transitory, part in the 
world of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, but it had suffered much from its princes. After 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII. lost his Baltic provinces, 
and, yielding the empire of the north to Russia, left his 
country discouraged, exhausted, and divided against itself. 
One party sought a guarantee against royal caprice in their 
country’s ancient ‘ liberties,’ but the result was an advance 
towards aristocratic anarchy and national enfeeblement. In 
1772 Gustavus III. made his successful coup d’état, and 
firmly established the royal power. The philosophers 
applauded. Gustavus was their disciple. He loved ‘en- 
‘ lightenment,’ and ‘ overthrew the altars of fanaticism.’ In 
truth, however, he did employ the power he had seized in 
the reform of various abuses. But such success as he had 
achieved by no means sufficed him. Bold, but twenty-six 
years of age, and animated by an ardent love of glory, he 
burned with a desire to astonish the world and to make the 
famous salons of Paris (which had possessed so great a 
fascination for him ever since he first figured in them) re-echo 
with his praises and with admiration at the renown he had 
gained. It was with the spirit of a knight-errant that the 
King of Sweden received the news of the French troubles. 

Poland, the faults of the anarchical constitution of which 
are an historical commonplace, was remarkable for its physi- 
cally defenceless condition. A country of vast plains with 
indistinct frontiers, it invited invasion. The ‘nation’ con- 
sisted of an army of nobles living in an enslaved and con- 
quered country, the wretched serfs of which were entirely 
at the mercy of their masters’ passions. These nobles loved 
Jétes and social pleasure, and to enable them to gratify their 
love the peasants were ruined by exactions and ground down 
by oppression. To the latter it mattered little what might 
be the national denomination of their tyrants if the charac- 
ter of their rule remained unchanged; while any change 
was welcome which improved or was likely to improve their 
hard lot. In arming the peasantry against the enemy, the 
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nobility always exposed themselves to a jacquerie. When 
Poland was first partitioned, in 1772, by Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria, the Poles awaked at last to their extreme peril, 
profited by the example which Gustavus IIT. had just set in 
Sweden, and at the celebrated Diet of Grodno, in 1788, laws 
were passed which at last gave some stability to the 
monarchy and placed some restraint upon the nobility. It 
was, however, too late. The king, Stanislas Poniatowski, 
had no other title to reign than the fact of his having been 
a lover of the Empress Catherine. Upon the throne of 
Poland he still remained under the spell of her influence, 
and the ties of past favouritism always paralysed in him 
the patriotic wishes of ‘ the king.’ Jealousies and dissensions 
soon abounded, and the French Revolution still further ex- 
aggerated the division of parties. In so far as its spirit 
penetrated amongst the people, it excited them against their 
lords. Everything, in fact, tended in Poland towards the 
extension of anarchy and the decay of the State, and at the 
same time everything concurred to strengthen and elevate 
Russia. Burke condemned the French Revolution because 
it let loose anarchy ; he admired that of Poland because it 
repressed anarchy. This repression of anarchy was, however, 
precisely that which constituted its crime in the eyes of most 
of the statesmen of old Europe. It thwarted their policy; 
and, as they were guided by no principles but those of self- 
interest, neither the diversity of the events, nor the contra- 
diction between the judgements they respectively formed con- 
cerning them, caused them any embarrassment. In spite of 
the warmth of patriotism which animated those who carried 
out the Polish Revolution, reforms advanced but slowly. 
The diet had decreed that the army should consist of 
100,000 men. It was only with great difficulty that 50,000 
could be raised and very moderately equipped. Those who 
had had to give way—that is to say, the old Russian party 
and chief of the ultra-aristocratic faction—soon recovered 
courage. Seeing no way of restoring the old state of things 
except that of following the old ways, they addressed them- 
selves to Catherine. They claimed their traditional ‘ liber- 
‘ ties,’ by which they meant the liberwm veto and the ‘ right 
‘of confederation ’—which, in reality, represented nothing 
but the permanence of anarchy and the right of civil war. 
These men, the confederates of Targowitz, allied themselves 
with the Russians to destroy the new constitution, and so 
effected the final ruin of their country, as the national re- 
sistance was ineffectual. When Europe invaded France—in 
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the beginning of that war to which the work here reviewed 
is introductory—French patriots boldly faced the invasion, 
resisted and repelled it. In Poland the patriots tried to 
arrest it, but in spite of their valour they succumbed. The 
reason was that in France a most lively national spirit 
aroused in all men those passions which are the safeguard 
of a nation—the love of independence and the horror of 
foreign intervention. In Poland, on the other hand, civil 
wars, confederations between parties of the nobility, foreign 
alliances, and the insubordination of individuals and parties, 
were the necessary outcome of their past history. In France, 
after a transitory anarchy, the people spontaneously returned 
to the habits of more than six centuries of monarchy and 
national concentration; but Poland returned to her tra- 
ditional anarchy and dissension. In Poland there was no 
middle class and no peasant proprietors as in France, and, 
in fact, no true nation. There were but a few thousand 
nobles, who formed parties, tore the State into pieces, and 
disputed its fragments. The Polish Revolution, good so 
far as it went, was, after all, a revolution made by nobles for 
the good of nobles, and it perished because there was no real 
nation which could or would vigorously sustain it. 

In Russia such aristocratic turbulence was impossible, 
while the democratic revolutionary propaganda could not 
influence it. This was the case not merely on account of 
distance, but still more on account of the national character. 
Three conditions which made the Revolution possible in 
France were absent in Russia. There was no noblesse at 
the same time powerless and privileged ; there was no strong 
and ambitious bowrgeoisie; and there were no peasant pro- 
prietors. The Russians mistook revolutionary France for 
another Poland ; that is to say, they regarded it as an object 
meriting the most profound contempt. Ruling a country 
united in the bonds of one religious belief and animated by 
one political aspiration, the extension of the empire, each 
Russian sovereign in turn was driven by a continuous instinct 
towards aggrandisement at the expense of Turkey, Sweden, 
and Poland. The Empress Catherine was sixty years old in 
1789. In spite of the number of her lovers, she always re- 
mained the sovereign, and never, like Louis XV., allowed 
her passions to mar her political projects. Her person she 
would bestow, but her power she jealously reserved. It was 
the same with her friendships: though she styled the 
‘ philosophers’ her masters, and treated them as familiar 
friends, that did not for an instant blind her to the absurdities 
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of the French republic, or prevent her from expressing her 
scathing contempt forit. Neither did it disarm her hostility, 
although this hostility conveniently confined itself to push- 
ing others forward to contend with it in her place. It 
should not surprise us that she favoured anarchy in Poland, 
though she hated and contended against it in Paris. Both 
sentiments were due to one cause—the perception of her own 
interests. The Polish anarchy favoured her designs, but 
that of Paris deranged her calculations. As M. Sorel tells 
us, at the moment of the assembly of the States-General, 
Catherine had extorted a reluctant assent to her policy on 
the part of Louis XVI., who painfully felt his abandon- 
ment of Sweden (so old an ally of France) and the shame 
of recognising the partition of Poland. The further and 
final absorption of that country was what Catherine had 
then most at heart. France was momentarily paralysed, 
though still envied for her wealth and the energy of the 
sentiment of nationality. Catherine, as has been said, 
hated the Revolution from the first. The quadruple alli- 
ance which she had proposed to form with Austria, France, 
and Spain became impossible. She had nothing to gain 
by it, and there were no bounds to her contempt for that 
‘hydra with 1,200 heads,’ the assembly, for a king who 
allowed laws to be dictated to him, for a nobility which 
abdicated its privileges, or for a bourgeoisie which presumed 
to meddle with State affairs. She had no dread of the 
revolutionary propaganda in her own dominions. A simple 
order of police sufficed to silence the few freemasons who 
represented, in her states, the only element of an agita- 
tion resembling that which existed in France. Never- 
theless, the French colony in Russia was placed under 
strict supervision, while for natives with democratic sym- 
pathies there was the knout or the galleys. Her favourite 
prescription for France may well excite a smile. It was the 
recall of the Jesuits! Such was the advice of this disciple 
of the philosophers, whom Voltaire placed in the ranks of the 
gods, and whom Diderot desired for a French sovereign ! 
She showed herself ultra-royalist as to French affairs, and 
admitted no system but that of a thorough counter-revo- 
lution. Yet she had nothing but sarcasms for the agonies 
and weaknesses of the royal prisoners of the Tuileries, 
and only replied by railleries to prayers for the help of 
her Cossacks in effecting their deliverance. Her passions 
and those of Gustavus III. led them both to combat the 
Revolution. But her exclusive devotion to her own interest 
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hindered her from taking any active or costly part in that 
combat, which the quixotic Gustavus was ready enough to 
do. Meanwhile, France being weakened and discredited, 
the attention of Europe was fixed upon the East. During 
1789 and the greater part of 1790, Europe abandoned France 
to her own courses and her internal disorders. Thus, says 
M. Sorel, ‘ the Revolution went its way, and old Europe 
‘ went hers and for nearly two years persisted in mistaking 
‘and under-estimating the powers and real tendencies of 
‘ the Revolution.’ 

Our own country presented a strange and gratifying con- 
trast to what was elsewhere to be met with. No contrast, 
indeed, could well be greater than that which then existed 
between France and England. In the former country the 
struggle was against the still privileged relics of what had 
been an aggressive and oppressive feudality, while the tiers 
état had traditionally worked with the king against the 
nobility. In England it was the ‘ gentry’ which formed 
the essence of the nation, and the people had joined with 
them in many a struggle against an oppressive monarchy. 
Everything had conspired in France to produce a unity of 
power; in England, a diversity. The English had no need 
to fear invasion, while in France it was the one dread which 
constantly dominated all domestic disputes. There was 
ever a danger there lest some foreign Power should avail 
itself of civil discords in order to invade and dominate. 
Thus it was often needful to patch up matters in hot haste, 
the desire for national independence overpowering that for 
political freedom. But in a monarchy so circumstanced, 
much is demanded of its monarch. France willingly abdi- 
cated its political rights, but not its critical judgment. 
This Henry IV. well understood. With Louis XIV. royalty 
in France culminated and entered on its decline. He left 
behind him a nation crushed by war, and impatient of a 
yoke which was felt to be ruinous. Things had come to 
such a crisis that either a really great king or a revolu- 
tionary cataclysm was inevitable. If it did not burst forth 
in the reign of Louis XV., it was because France still re- 
mained profoundly royalist in sentiment, and was full of 
hope as to the possibilities of a new reign. 

M. Sorel shows much intelligent appreciation of England. 


The English had a political interest which was absolutely wanting 
in France; they possessed a constitution and liberal traditions. The 
ancien régime, which in France had founded a caste of nobles, developed 
in England a true aristocracy. That aristocracy only retained such 
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privileges as its public services made reasonable, and it valued and 
gloried in its political functions. It was willing to pay liberally for 
its position, and bore its burden of taxation. In France men had 
become more and more alike, while they differed widely as to their 
privileges, and that difference was the less endurable to the unprivileged 
because they felt themselves to be in all essentials the equals of the 
noblesse. In England the possession of common rights before the law 
made men indifferent concerning diversities of social condition. Feel- 
ing themselves free, they were the less anxious to appear equal. More- 
over, the English aristocracy was a very open one.’ (Vol. i. p. 353.) 


Trreligion also, in England, was, as our author says, but a 
fashion of the day, and an affectation of the beau monde. 
In France it was a general and dominant fashion which 
extended even to the lowest classes. Fanaticism in England 
was sectarian, and all the sects made common cause against 
infidelity, so that the French Revolution found all of them 
almost equally hostile. As to the few who made a public 
profession of unbelief, experience of what was going on 
in France gave them much matter for reflexion, and sup- 
plied them with grave reasons for distrusting some of their 
principles. TIvrreligion passed out of fashion, and scepticism 
itself fell a victim to the critical and sceptical spirit. 
Almost the whole English nation became for a time more 
or less strongly conservative. Turbulent as the people might 
be, they loved their constitution, and though there was 
much commotion about ‘reform,’ it was relatively but very 
small changes which anyone desired. 


‘ While,’ says M. Sorel, ‘ the French despised their government, 
detested their clergy, hated their noblesse, and rebelled against the 
laws, the English were proud of their religion, their constitution, 
their king and their House of Lords. . . . Just as in the middle ages 
the people joined with the barons to combat the royal prerogative, so 
now the people united with the aristocracy to defend their king and 
constitution against the Revolution. In this England was only faithful 
to the tradition of its history, and the anti-Jacobin war was a thoroughly 
national war. England was the one only Power the French Revolu- 
tion had to fear, because it was the one only Power which combated it 
with its own weapons—national sentiment and popular passion. . . . 
If the English made so great a figure in that crisis wherein Europe 
appeared so contemptible, the reason was they justified that judgement 
which Montesquieu had so long before passed upon them. “ It is the 
“one people which best understands how to avail itself of three great 
“ influences—religion, commerce, and liberty.” ’ (Vol. i. p. 358.) 


When disorder broke out in France, George III. and Pitt 
saw with some natural satisfaction the apparently rapid 
decay of a State which had done so much harm to England 
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in her war with her North American colonies. Nevertheless, 
the king was deeply offended at the disrespect which 
was soon shown to royalty in France—a sentiment which 
was by no means uninfluential in the promotion of that 
dogged resistance to which the French had ultimately to 
succumb. 

Following M. de Tocqueville, M. Sorel points out that it 
was by no means because abuses were worse in France than 
in other European countries that the new modern move- 
ment culminated there and first exploded in political convul- 
sion. In other nations feudal dues were more oppressive, 
governments less intelligent, and the mass of the people in 
far greater misery. The Revolution, which finally put an 
end to so many medieval ways and institutions, commenced 
in that very country where they were most rapidly disap- 
pearing of themselves. Their weight appeared the more 
insupportable to the French because they were less heavy, 
and their effects were felt to be exasperating because they 
were no longer crushing. Serfdom was quite extinct save 
in a few districts bordering on Germany. Not only was the 
peasant no longer a serf—-he was a proprietor, and the land 
in very many districts was already subdivided to excess. 


‘ The very prosperity of the early part of Louis XVI.’s reign hurried 
on the movement, causing men to feel more keenly such vexations as 
remained, and to desire more ardently to rid themselves of them. 
France was the country wherein ideas of reform were the most widely 
spread, minds were most cultivated, men were the most alike, the 
government well centralised, the nobility most politically reduced to 
insignificance, the corporate bodies most subjected to control, and the 
nation most homogeneous.’ (Vol. i. p. 145.) 


The very fact that so much practical equality between men 
of different classes already existed rendered the privileges 
of the small minority the more odious. Civil liberty had 
entered into the manners and customs of the French, and it 
was this which made them so much desire that such liberty 
should have the sanction of the laws. Political freedom, on 
the other hand, was an innovation, and contrary to all pre- 
cedent. Nothing less was required than an entire change 
in the habits and instincts of the people to cause such free- 
dom to be understood and practised. Since all were equally 
without any practical experience of liberty, each formed his 
own abstract idea of it, and imagined that nothing more 
was required to insure it than the destruction of the already 
decaying ancient institutions of the country. Hence an- 
archy became almost inevitable. It was not so much the 
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Revolution which destroyed the government as it was the 
spontaneous collapse of the government which caused the 
Revolution to triumph. The government of France had 
grown strong together with the monarchy which had formed 
the nation, and its power depended on the personal character 
of the king. ‘The French,’ said Cardinal Richelieu, ‘are 
‘capable of anything, provided that those who command 
‘them are capable of directing them. I do not hesitate to 
‘affirm that if your majesty will find leaders worthy to 
‘command them, there will be no lack of subjects willing to 
‘ obey.’ 

Such being the general condition and antecedents of 
France and the countries which environed it, the latter were 
utterly taken by surprise by the Revolution, which they en- 
tirely misunderstood, and therefore combated much too late 
for their own interests and with most inadequate measures. 
Prussia, with the first army in Europe, was kept in check by 
the vacillations of its sovereign and the jealousies of its 
subsequent allies. Russia, full of designs, first against 
Turkey and afterwards against Poland, only sought in 
European crises means for its own aggrandisement. Austria, 
always tempted to great enterprises and always hesitating 
to execute them, was divided between the hope of exchang- 
ing Belgium for Bavaria, and of defeating or profiting by the 
action of Russia in Poland. Europe took the French Revo- 
lution to be a mere political crisis such as had often occurred 
before. It recurred to the precedents suggested by such 
actions as those of Mazarin and Louis XIV. towards the 
English disorders, and sought nothing but means to profit 
by it. It was long before it awoke from its error, and 
even then only assembled incoherent armies, and was 
divided before hostilities commenced by disputes about the 
prizes of victory. The monarchs who invaded France 
opposed what they termed the rights of sovereigns to the 
rights of the people, but they interpreted the former accord- 
ing to the traditions of centuries of covetous rivalries and 
jealous conflicts. Meanwhile the spirit of nascent liberalism, 
80 widely diffused in Europe, caused the first impressions 
produced on surrounding nations by the movement to be, on 
the whole, favourable. On the taking of the Bastille, the 
Duke of Dorset wrote home to the effect that we might 
now regard France as a free country, with a king limited in 
power and a nobility reduced to the general level of the 
nation. In Germany, many advanced thinkers considered 
that the French Revolution was at last the realisation of an 
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ideal they had pursued as followers of Puffendorf and Wolf. 
It was acclaimed with enthusiasm by the traveller and 
naturalist, George Forster, librarian at Mainz, and by Kant 
and William Humboldt. Varnhagen von Ense told how his 
sisters mounted a tricoloured scarf, and how his father went 
to Strasburg to take the civic oath and serve on the national 
guard. Klopstock exclaimed, ‘Why have I not a hundred 
‘ voices to celebrate French liberty?’ The Suabian poet Schu- 
bert, who had been imprisoned ten years for seditious writings, 
was set free in 1787, and devoted his powers to the pro- 
pagation of French ideas. At Weimar the older men, 
thoroughly penetrated with the eighteenth century spirit— 
such as Wieland and Herder—showed themselves more 
sympathetic than some of their juniors, especially Goethe, 
who became by degrees detached from Rousseau, and hostile 
to French disorder. On the left bank of the Rhine, accord- 
ing to our author, a democratic spirit showed itself, espe- 
cially in the ecclesiastical principalities. Papers were cir- 
culated with the words, ‘ We desire to be free from the 
‘ yoke of the monks,’ and several convents were attacked 
and their inmates dispersed. In the bishopric of Liége 
there was a complete revolution. The bishop refused, on 
demand, to convoke the States, whereupon the inhabitants 
of Spa drove out the episcopal garrison, and the bishop, 
alarmed by disorders at Liége, took refuge at Trier. The 
same influence caused in different places strangely different 
results. Thus, as we have seen, it gave rise in Belgium to 
a revolt in support of clericalism, while in Hungary there 
was an aristocratic agitation, and in Poland a monarchical 
one. Not only did the lofty designs and declarations of 
the national assembly * attract the sympathy and admira- 
tion of neighbouring peoples, but the powerlessness of the 
government reassured cabinets which viewed with satisfac- 
tion the apparent total collapse of French power. The 
emperor’s brother had more foresight than most of his 
contemporaries. ‘If,’ said he,t ‘all that becomes stable, 
‘ France will become the most powerful State in Europe.’ 
All the signs of anarchy and of discredit to the French State 
were greedily collected by Prussian agents, and acrimoniously 
commented on by the court of the devout royal bigamist of 





* Such as the decree voted by it with enthusiasm in 1790: ‘ The 
French nation renounces all wars of conquest, and will never employ 
its forces against tle liberty of any people.’ 

+ Letter of June 4, 1789, to Marie Christine. 
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Berlin, who deemed that the French power was paralysed 
for a long time to a greater degree than he had ever dared 
to hope. In the eastern provinces of France grave disputes 
were caused by the feudal and ecclesiastical rights of Ger- 
man Powers, guaranteed to them by treaties under Louis 
XIV. The German princes, especially those of the Rhine, 
began to clamour vigorously for the maintenance of their 
feudal rights. Disputes also arose with the Bishops of 
Speyer, Trier, Liége and Basle, to whom the treaty of 1648 
had preserved certain rights of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
French territory, rights practically abolished by the decrees 
concerning the civil constitution of the clergy. Troubled 
in their leisure, menaced as to their property, and excited 
by the influence of the French émigrés, these ordinarily 
pusillanimous princes became violent in their hostility and 
vehement in their declarations. The Bishop of Speyer re- 
fused to enter into any negotiations, and the Prince Bishop 
of Kéln threatened to place a cordon of troops along the 
French frontier, to prohibit the entrance of French goods 
into his territories, to sequestrate the goods of Frenchmen, 
and to punish the agents of the revolutionary propaganda. 
The Elector of Mainz demanded the abrogation of the 
obnoxious decrees, while the Bishop of Trier appealed for 
support even to schismatical Russia. The Austrian minister, 
Kaunitz, was the representative of a special form of opposi- 
tion to the dominant French movement. His was not a 
hatred like that of the émigrés, nor that which drew forth 
the anathemas of Burke ; it was a protest on the part of ‘ en- 
‘lightened despotism’ against democratic enthusiasm, a cry 
of alarm from the aristocratic disciples of Voltaire aroused 
by the invasion of the disciples of Rousseau. 

With such discordant elements mixed up in the incipient 
coalition against the French Revolution, any honest and 
sustained efforts in support of an ideal political system were 
impossible. 

The hope of plundering France insinuated itself into minds 
which were at first mainly actuated by a desire to combat the 
Revolution. Before even the ‘Holy Alliance’ of 1792 was 
concluded, before even it was negotiated—when it only existed 
as a distant conception—the vice which was destined to para- 
lyse its developement already corrupted its germ. It was 
born of intrigue, was nursed in covetousness, and was de- 
stined to perish through the mutual treachery of its members. 
The Europe of the eighteenth century was in fact incapable 
of otherwise conceiving of or conducting a ‘league for the: 
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public good.’ It could only be called a ‘ crusade’ ironically 
—‘a crusade without faith, without apostles, and without 
‘knights.’ The allies had magazines, arsenals, skilful or- 
ganisation, discipline, and supplies, but they lacked that 
eager and animating spirit of patriotism which made up to 
France her many material deficiencies. 

But had all the allies been animated perseveringly with 
the very best spirit and intentions, it is questionable whether 
the weakness and irresolution of the French monarch would 
not in any case have frustrated their efforts. M. Sorel very 
clearly and forcibly, but with calm moderation, portrays the 
characteristics, both good and bad, of that most unfortunate 
sovereign. Endowed with many qualities which, in pro- 
sperous times, would make a ruler popular, Louis XVI. 
had none of those which are necessary to found or reju- 
venate a dynasty amidst the agitations of political trouble. 
He was both slow and irresolute in the extreme, he was 
modest, heavy, and resigned. His brother, the Count de 
Provence, declared: * ‘The weakness and indecision of the 
‘ king are inexpressible. Imagine trying to hold together 
‘ ivory balls dipped in oil.’ He allowed acts to be committed 
and events to pass by, through indifferent optimism and dis- 
trust in himself and others. Full of aspirations after what 
was best, he was incapable of following up a resolution, and 
was always prone to recede from it through apathy or con- 
scientious scruples. It was his conscience above all which 
was more effective in making him take such action as he did 
take. After signing the decrees for the civil constitution of 
the clergy, he exclaimed: ‘I would rather be King of Metz 
‘than remain King of France in such a position.’ It was 
this conscientiousness which made it impossible for him to 
avail himself of the foresight and talents of those who would 
if they could have made him a powerful and popular revo- 
lutionary king. While the contemptuous indifference of 
Europe allowed France, in 1789 and 1790, leisure to define 
and apply the policy which suited her new principles, 
Louis XVI. was incapable of applying them to his own 
profit. Mirabeau saw clearly how the king could do so, and 
worked hard to bring about those acts and measures which 
subsequent history shows us might have been an easy task 
for a sovereign more intellectual, more vigorous, and less 
scrupulous. M. Sorel remarks that 


‘in 1790, neither the king nor the assembly was able to understand 





* Bacourt’s ‘ Mirabeau et la Marck,’ vol. i. p. 125. 
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Mirabeau’s views: The king was too narrow-minded, the assembly 
too chimerical. Both, at the same time, had too little political insight 
and too much virtue to give themselves up to the hands of such an 
operator. To arrive at that which he planned, it would have been 
necessary to anticipate ten years of history—and whata history! Mira- 
beau, if he had been understood, appreciated, and seconded, might 
have done this, and fora moment he seemed called on to do it, but 
fate arrested his career in what, under such a king, was the pursuit of 
achimera. In spite of his conscientious scruples, however, Louis XVI. 
could be fatally insincere.’ 


He was, as it were, conscientiously insincere from his 
inherited and acquired views concerning royalty, due pro- 
bably to defects in his religious education. He considered 
that kings had no rule but what they deemed the good 
of the State; that they held their power from God alone, 
and had only to obey their own consciences. When he found 
himself constrained by circumstances to appear to reign ac- 
cording to the new system, he mentally held tenaciously to 
the old one. This sort of mental reservation and equivocation 
permitted him to sign anything without feeling himself 
really thereby bound. He gave way at first by simple 
inertia, or through imprudence ; but at last through a delibe- 
rate calculation. Thus he passed insensibly from one equivo- 
cation to another till he reached those deplorable enterprises 
which decided the catastrophe of the monarchy and the 
ruin of the royal family. After his arrest at Varennes, 
Louis XVI., who had left Paris as a fugitive, only returned 
as a hostage. Captives in the Tuileries, the royal family 
had but one thought—the thought of all captives—their 
liberty. During that period their history was made up of 
one perpetual plot for their deliverance. A characteristic 
incident took place on acceptance of the constitution of 
1791 :— 


‘ The king went to the assembly to swear to the law which he had sanc- 
tioned. The arrangements for the ceremony were in conformity with the 
new principles, There was no throne upon the dais, but only an ordinary 
armchair, placed at the left-hand of the president’s chair. The king 
came forward in front of his seat, the deputies standing uncovered. The 
king, also standing and uncovered, began to pronounce the formula of 
the oath, when the deputies seated themselves, and put on their hats. 
The king did not expect this; he hesitated an instant, became very 
pale, and sat down suddenly, finishing his oath in a troubled voice. 
The applause and cries of “ Vive le Roi!” which followed consoled 
him neither for his own awkwardness, which he felt had lowered him, 
nor for the action of the assembly, in which he saw only an outrage on 
himself. He returned to the Tuileries more moved by that silent 
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manifestation of national sovereignty than he had been by all the 
howlings and violence of the mob. That revolution in etiquette 
seemed to have revealed to him the depth of the French Revolution, 
and the abyss into which he had fallen.’ * 


On September 18, 1781, Louis XVI. notified to foreign 
sovereigns the establishment of the constitution, and by a 
public letter disowned the acts of his royal brothers. ‘ But 
‘while before the public he held this very prudent language 
‘and took all these constitutional steps, his secret agents 
* everywhere contradicted his official declaration. The latter, 
‘ they said, were but vain formalities, the result of necessity. 
‘ Europe should consider them as nil, and see nothing in them 
‘ beyond an expedient for putting the factions to sleep till the 
‘ day should come when foreign intervention should compel 

them to submit.’ 

A sincere devotion on the part of those who called them- 
selves his allies, a loyal obedience on the part of those 
who proclaimed themselves his partisans, alone could have 
diminished the peril of an enterprise in which Louis XVI. 
was led by the force of circumstances and the weakness of 
his own character. But, unhappily for him, the kings his 
allies were interested in professing to believe his official de- 
clarations in order not to have to succour him, while his 
brothers judged it useful to betray his secret in order to 
force Europe to come to his assistance. The result was that 
Europe put off that congress, the meeting of which the 
émigrés approved, and Louis XVI. became considered in 
France as an accomplice of foreign Powers at the very 
moment that the latter abandoned him, and he thus lost 
that confidence on the part of his people which was neces- 
sary in order that the proposed congress should have the 
results which he expected from it. Later on, in June 1792, 
the same tergiversation was carried yet further. The 
sinister crisis approached. 

‘ The servants of the king trembled for his life. Neither the manifesta- 
tions demanded and dictated by his ministers, nor the decrees imposed 
by the assembly, nor the oaths exacted on pain of deposition, were any 
longer a trial to Louis XVI. The force which exacted them rendered 
them all alike illicit and nil in his eyes, and seemed to him to absolve 
his mendacity. In the midst of his most anxious and zealous efforts to 
bring about foreign intervention in his favour, he announced to the 
deputies his declaration of war against the king of Prussia. ‘“ I count,” 
said he, ‘‘ upon the union and courage of all Frenchmen to combat 
“and drive back the enemies of the country and of liberty.” On 





* Memoirs of Madame de Campan, vol. ii. ch. xiv. 
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July 14 he did not hesitate to repair to the féte of the federation, 
there to renew publicly his constitutional oath.’ 


The royal family went in state for the last time. As 
Madame de Staél tells us : *— 


‘ The expression of the queen’s face will never leave my memory. 
Her eyes were sunk and worn with weeping, and the splendour of 
her toilette and the dignity of her carriage contrasted strangely with 
those about her. . . . The king went on foot to the altar in the Champ 
de Mars. From that day the people never saw him till he mounted 
the scaffold.’ 


M. Sorel gives, we think, a very fair estimate of the 
character of the queen. 


‘Marie Antoinette was in no way a woman fitted for affairs of State. 
She was simply a woman. That was her charm and her misfortune. 
There was no trace in her of the genius of her mother, Maria 
Theresa. She was simply a young Viennese princess. Fond of 
pleasure, and sympathetic, she was too proud of her rank and birth and 
too disdainful of the opinions of the world to sacrifice to them even a 
trifling caprice. Frivolous, but little educated, and never reading, 
difficult to advise and impatient of schooling, which bored her, she 
judged of policies by persons, and of persons by the opinions of 
coteries. With little judgement she had plenty of courage, but her 
valour was apt to dissipate itself in anger or tears. Her heart, never- 
theless, was noble, and honour was with her a passion. When the 
dignity of the crown seemed compromised or lowered—when it was 
outraged amidst provocation and insult, she hardened herself against 
attack, and one could then recognise in her the daughter of Maria 
Theresa.’ (Vol. ii. p. 138.) 


Though only frivolous, she was at first frivolous to ex- 
cess, and allowed herself a freedom which the court never 
pardoned—neglect of etiquette. The follies of Trianon, 
which would have delighted the respectful goodnature of 
the Viennese, scandalised the Parisians, who were ready to 
pardon anything except the sin of not seeming to believe 
they meant what they said. 

Painful to and fatal for her was the hostility, so early 
developed, of the king’s brother, the Comte de Provence. 
This hostility outraged one of the strongest instincts of 
her nature when the count aspired to assume the title of 
regent amongst the émigrés. After the unhappy flight to 
Varennes, 


‘these pretensions of “ monsieur” to the regency even aroused for 
a moment her husband from his torpor. He endured the Revolution 
as a sort of malady he could not understand. But in the intrigues of 





* Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise, vol. i. p. 381. 
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his brothers and their counsellors he detected both ambition and 
perfidy. . . . He formally disowned and protested against this regency, 
and the queen eagerly supported him, for the Count de Provence’s 
action troubled her in the only hope which animated her—namely, the 
happiness and future glory of her son. “If,” said she, “the émigrés 
“ should, against all expectation, succeed, we should fall into a new 
“ slavery worse than the other. Nothing with them nor for them— 
“ the emperor must insist on this; it is the only way in which he can 
“do us—and especially me—a service. The cowards! after having 


“abandoned us, they desire that we alone should run risks to serve 
“ their interests.” ’ 


In spite of all her efforts the brothers would not yield, 
and the distress this caused at the Tuileries was all the 
greater because the insubordination of these princes caused 
the most distressing family dissensions. Madame Elisabeth 
had not, like the king and queen, been astonished and 
revolted by the conduct of her brothers. On the contrary, 
she thought them in the right, and surrounded herself with 
their emissaries. ‘ Our home is a perfect hell,’ wrote Marie 
Antoinette ;* ‘one cannot speak, and there is nothing but 
 qguarrelling all day long.’ But the king did not sufficiently 
support his wife, and his invincible repugnance to any 
sustained thought was destined to paralyse him in the end. 
Her courage did not fail, and to relieve the pain caused 
her by the dissimulation she was forced to practise, she 
occasionally found satisfaction in giving free vent to her 
real sentiments. ‘ What a pleasure it will be,’ she once 
exclaimed, ‘if I can one day make evident to all these 
‘ ruffians that I was never really their dupe!’ She became 
plainly guilty of treason to the nation :— 


‘ For a long time (in 1792) she had seen in the ministry—the assembly 
and the revolutionary part of the nation—nothing more than criminals, 
against whom all arms were legitimate. Maternal affection sustained 
her royal pride, and the feelings of her heart supported her policy. 
Thus she made no scruple of spying into the secrets of her adversaries 
and betraying their plans to the enemies of France. In her eyes the 
king was France, and her business was to save him and her children 
and restore his power. Louis had no secrets from her, and she had no 
secrets from her allies. Everything she could find out about the con- 
duct of the war she communicated to Montmorin, Fersen, and Mercy.’ 


The royal intrigues only ended at last in a deplorable 
conflict of projects which destroyed each other. There was 
a too passionate queen, an apathetic king, at once the 
victim of the fears of his countrymen and the unscrupulous 





* Letter to Fersen of October 31, t. i. p. 207. 
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covetousness of foreign Powers. There were to be seen at the 
foreign courts, M. Sorel tells us, agents declaring on the 
part of the French ministry that the king desired their 
complete neutrality, while others, agents of the king him- 
self, declared that no attention was to be paid to what 
the ministry said. There were also the emissaries of the 
emigrant princes, who protested that the king was not free, 
and that those who spoke in his name were not to be trusted 
in the least. 

Such was the deplorable confusion, the sad tergiversation, 
and the helpless and hopeless abyss of fatal disaster into 
which circumstances had led an amiable and, on the whole, 
estimable woman and one of the best-intentioned of men. 
Of them M. Sorel says with truth that 


‘ They were born to reign far from storms upon some modest throne of 
Germany or Italy, where they would have made their subjects happy 
and been happy themselves. In France—where, by a singular con- 
trast, the people, insubordinate, turbulent, and apparently frivolous, 
never attach themselves to any but strong kings and austere queens— 
they had nothing but to die.’ (Vol. ii. p. 134.) 


Meantime, while the immense majority of the French 
nation, thoroughly impregnated with the revolutionary spirit, 
were rapidly developing towards what we know as modern 
France, a curious survival of old France continued to exist 
external to it. The emigration of 1790 was, in fact, as 
M. Sorel says, the ancien régime surviving its fall, and 
damning itself irretrievably. France, he tells us, had 
banished it, and it tried to reconstitute itself on the 
frontier, and then advance to the reconquest of France. 
Most of the émigrés had taken refuge at Coblentz, Mainz, 
or Worms. It had become the fashion to emigrate, and 
those who went were fully convinced that they would very 
soon return in triumph. The ecclesiastical princes of the 
Rhine, especially the Elector of Mainz, received them mag- 
nificently. According to the account of one of these 
émigrés,* ‘his court was brilliant, and I was constantly 
‘ invited to dine and sup not only at ceremonious banquets, 
* but also in the most private society of the elector, at the 
‘houses of Madame F. and Madame G., who were, as was 
* whispered, his two ministers.’ Coblentz also, under the 
Elector of Trier, was a place of fashionable reunion. The 
émigrés had but one passionate desire—the counter-revo- 





* The Baron d’Escars. See Geoffroy’s ‘Gustave III.’ vol. ii. 
p. 152. 
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lution—and were as fanatical in their way as were the 
Jacobins themselves. At Coblentz, ‘Monsieur’ (the Count 
de Provence) had his maitresse en titre, who was one of his. 
wife’s maids of honour. It was in her drawing-room that 
the count held his court, seated by the fireplace, indulging 
his taste for refined wit. The emigrant camp at Worms, 
though it exhibited all the defects of the old French army, 
was greatly superior in tone to the court at Coblentz. 
Though plenty of folly was to be found there, it was at 
least a thoroughly sincere folly, where each man was pre- 
pared to shed his blood for the cause he had at heart. 
Everyone there also was devoted to their commander, Condé, 
who in the episcopal palace made a great parade of his 
mistress, Madame de Monaco. The émigrés showed but 
little respect for the king even before his arrest at Varennes. 
After that they showed him none. In their eyes the 
monarchy was of more account than the king, and the 
noblesse of more account than the monarehy. Under the title 
of * Union des Provinces,’ they formed a sort of league, which 
became disseminated ali over France. If they had succeeded 
in re-establishing royalty, they would have liked to treat it 
as Guise treated the Valois. The king would have been 
head of the league only in order that he might obey it. 
They wished that he should reign indeed, but that the 
nobility should govern. While waiting thus to bring about 
the subjection of Louis XVI., they insulted him, calling him 
‘the poor man’ or ‘ the imbecile.’ It was the courtiers of 
‘monsieur’ who brought the use of these expressions into 
fashion. The émigrés sought eagerly the support of Austria, 
though they had little love for and much dread of that 
Power. What they most feared and detested of all, how- 
ever, was ‘constitutional government.’ ‘ The worst of all 
‘ evils would be,’ they said,* ‘ to receive a constitution at the 
‘hands of Austria. ... It would be far better to lose a 
‘ whole province than to have a constitution.’ There was a 
remarkable resemblance, as M. Sorel points out, between 
the French émigrés and the Polish aristocrats. The former 
placed their privileges above the king’s life, the latter made 
their privileges the most important of all State affairs. 
The French émigrés, taking refuge in the States of an 
hereditary enemy of their country, solicited and obtained 
help from that enemy to try and regain their privileges and 





* Bombelles and Breteuil, May 8, 1792. See Fersen, vol. ii. 
p. 267. 
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the supremacy of their faction. The confederates of 
Targowitz similarly allied themselves with the Russians to 
destroy the Polish constitution of May 3. The émigrés de- 
sired the re-establishment of all their privileges, and to undo 
the whole beneficent work of the constituent assembly. They 
desired also to effect all this by the most unscrupulous 
violence, and by striking terror into the supporters of the 
French government. The impotence of the partisans of 
the ancien régime to understand or to lessen the evils of the 
Revolution left them no resource but to endeavour to crush 
it. No one repudiated the use of the most extreme violence 
and the sinister influence of fear. ‘I hold it to be necessary 
‘to strike terror into the Parisians,’ said Montmorin.* 
‘Fear will drive the assembly along the road it at present 
‘ follows, till another fear propels it in the contrary direction. 
‘ Depend upon it, those men are to be acted on by nothing 
‘but terror.’ The royalist manifesto of July 25, 1792, 
declared that the allied Powers 


‘ will treat as enemies and punish as rebels such national guards as 
may resist them, and will burn down and destroy the houses of, and 
treat with the utmost rigour, all those who dare to offer opposition. . . . 
The inhabitants of Paris are summoned to submit to the king forth- 
with, and the members of the national assembly will have to answer 
with their heads for whatever may take place. The smallest outrage 
on the royal family is to be punished with exemplary vengeance and 
Paris delivered over to military execution and complete destruction.’ 


At Coblentz the émigrés declared that this manifesto should 
be executed to the letter, and talked of nothing but sub- 
jugation and extermination. A minister of Gustavus III. 
declared that it was absolutely necessary to annihilate that 
den of assassins, ‘ for as long as Paris exists there will never 
‘be kings.’ Under these circumstances the French populace 
might well be alarmed. They held with much truth that ‘the 
‘ king was apathetic and dominated by others, the queen hostile, 
* the nobility implacable, and that Austria was an enemy.’ It 
was not very likely that the French people could be made to 
believe that 190,000 Germans would invade France, animated 
with no desire but that of establishing there a temperate 
monarchy and astonishing the world by their disinterested- 
ness; that a king restored by foreigners to the plenitude of 
his power would only make use of it in order to effect con- 
stitutional reforms; that the queen would only employ 
Austrian troops to regain her legitimate influence; or that 





* Letter to La Marck, July 13, 1792. 
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the émigrés, when triumphantly restored, would humbly obey 
those laws against which they were constantly declaiming 
with so much violence, and would forget their privileges, or 
would be promptly constrained to obedience by the king 
should they exhibit any disposition to oppose constitutional 
liberalism. These things it was evidently impossible for 
them to believe. The revolutionists, on the contrary, expected 
fresh dragonnades and a new St. Bartholomew from their 
triumphant adversaries, and, expecting this, were not un- 
willing to be beforehand in the matter. This natural alarm 
might be taken as a sufficient reason for the ‘terror,’ and as 
affording some palliation even for its excesses. But this 
M. Sorel does not by any means allow. The alarm had, no 
doubt, its effect in hastening on and intensifying the terror; 
but that portentous phenomenon was really due to other and 
anterior causes. Our author tells us ‘that army of anarchy 
‘was already collected together and well exercised, even 
* before the elections of 1789. It had its recognised chiefs, 
‘ who soon got a name in insurrections.’ From the begin- 
ning their aid was sought, first by one and then by another 
party, as each successively ousted its predecessor. But their 
leaders were ever at the mercy of the lower grades of 
anarchists, who composed their army, and who continually 
cried out for pay, and soon began to try and make practical 
and real that ‘reign of the people’ which had been con- 
tinually held out to them as a bait, but which, as they 
advanced, continually receded from their grasp. The only 
way to hold such men in hand was to be ever ready to make 
new denunciations and fresh revelations of treason—to put 
before them new obstacles to overcome and destroy, and thus 
continually to augment their frenzy. This impulse, which 
we may detect from the very commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, necessarily led to the reign of the most fanatical, the 
most violent, and the most unscrupulous. It was the 
inevitable lot of the leaders to be successively overwhelmed 
by the torrent which bore them along. 


‘ The apologists of the terror—and what tyranny has not found its 
apologists ?—have presented it to us,’ says M. Sorel, ‘as the necessary 
consequence of the war, and asa sort of superhuman effort, made by 
certain colossal minds for the salvation of the country. . . . But the 
terror was no real novelty. To dominate men by fear has been at all 
times a favourite expedient of gross and barbarous despotisms.’ 


The leaders of the Revolution had recourse to it because 
they desired to remain in power, and they could not sustain 
themselves in power without it. They really made use of it 
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for their own interests, and then pretended that it was for 
the salvation of the State. Moreover, the attempt to make 
use of ‘terror’ was not an expedient peculiar to the revolu- 
tionists, for their adversaries, as we have seen, did the very 
same thing for analogous reasons. 

M. Sorel’s two volumes bring us down to the opening of 
the war between Europe and the French revolutionary 
government. At that moment took place the last solemn 
manifestation of old Europe and of such Teutonic medizval- 
ism as survived towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
During the agony of the French monarchy the German 
courts were en jéte. The Holy Roman Empire, at the very 
moment when it was beginning a war in which it was 
destined to perish, shone out with an expiring flame. On 
July 5, 1792, Francis was elected emperor; on the 14th he 
made his solemn entry into Frankfort. The ceremony 
recalled to men’s minds recollections of the most prosperous 
imperial coronations. The ecclesiastical electors fulfilled, 
for the last time, their venerable functions according to the 
rite prescribed by the golden bull. The last of the long 
series of Holy Roman Emperors appeared with his medieval 
surroundings amidst the representatives of Europe, and 
before the people, who acclaimed him with enthusiasm. On 
the very same day the last king of the old French monarchy 
took, on the Champ de Mars, as a sort of public penance, 
the oath which in his mouth was equivalent to an abdication. 
That evening, when all was agony and humiliation at the 
Tuileries, there was at Frankfort nothing but illuminations 
and endless trains of carriages filled with the guests invited 
to the splendid féte which Count Esterhazy, electoral ambas- 
sador to the crown of Bohemia, offered to his sovereign. 
The Count Clement Metternich opened the ball with a young 
princess of Mecklenburg, whose grace, beauty, and vivacity 
excited general admiration. She was the future Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, one of the most noble and touching 
victims of the war which then commenced. At supper were 
assembled around the imperial family and the princes all 
the greatest of the German nobility. Who could then have 
suspected that the magnificent banquet was in fact a funeral 
repast, and that the Holy Roman Empire itself had but a 
few miserable years to live? Little did anyone then present 
imagine that the Queen of France, whom they boasted of 
being about to rescue, should in a few months perish on the 
scaffold ; that the army of sans-culottes, which they talked 
of driving before them with their whips, would rout all their 
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forces, and that from out of its ranks would arise a Cesar of 
whom they would all in turn become allies, clients, or tribu- 
taries, and to whom the just crowned emperor would gladly 
accord the hand of his daughter in marriage! 

The King of Prussia had promised to meet the emperor 
at Mainz, and his journey was a sort of triumphal march. 
The Prince Archbishop Elector of Mainz made it a point of 
honour to display all his luxury and magnificence, and all 
Germany hastened to avail itself of his hospitality. From 
the 19th to the 21st of July the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia, the young Francis, and the stately, urbane, and 
gigantic Frederick William, lodged in his palace. Fifty 
princes, a hundred counts and barons, made for them a mili- 
tary and feudal court. The French princes, august courtiers 
of these warriors armed in their quarrel, appeared, followed 
by a train of émigrés. The city was full of officers and 
gentlemen in gala costume, and resounded with military 
preparations and social festivities. The German nobility 
presented a magnificent spectacle, not again to appear till 
fifteen years later, and then in a strangely different fashion. 
But the tale of that future is reserved by M. Sorel for his 
subsequent volumes. His work at present ends with that 
moment of tragic suspense at Paris, and of mistaken elation 
in Germany, which marked the fatally eventful outbreak of 
the great revolutionary war. From the interest of what M. 
Sorel has already published, we look forward with a very confi- 
dent anticipation of pleasure and profit to other volumes of his, 
the appearance of which we trust will not be long delayed. 
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Art. VIII.—The Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With 
some Account of the English Rule in Aquitaine. By 
Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
London: 1886. 


A se ingenuity of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects has been put 

to a severe test during the last few months—their inge- 
nuity and their memories. Like very good children counting 
the number of the presents they have had on their birthdays, 
we have all been trying to add one more to the long list of 
glories of the Victorian era. The yearbooks and annals of 
science and literature and art, of war and battles, of legisla- 
tion and discovery, have been ransacked, and we are all 
inclined to be proud of the result. But how is it that so 
little has been said and so little been made of the rise and 
progress during the present reign of the Oxford School of 
History ? For history we had almost written historians; but 
this would have been to subordinate the great results arrived 
at to the personal achievements of the men who have been 
working with a purpose and for an end, and who, more or 
less consciously, have always had that end in view. The 
recognition of history as a science, and the winning for her 
a throne on which she may take her seat without fear of 
supercilious slight or contemptuous comparison, is a triumph 
won for a cause, say rather for a great idea; and the greater 
the toilers, and the more magnanimous they are, the greater 
will be their joy at the result which their labours have 
brought about. The historians have worked so loyally for 
history that through them we have learnt to understand and 
believe in a science of history. But it has been a long fight, 
and it is not yet quite ended. 

As there always seems a certain kind of reluctance on 
the part of ‘the Powers’ to admit a new kingdom or a 
new republic into the comity of nations, so it is with the 
realms of science. The old kingdoms are a trifle jealous 
of a new claimant for recognition to equality—or shall we 
say parity 9—among themselves. Even scientists are men of 
flesh and blood, and of like thoughts and passions with the 
painters and the poets; and, being so, even they are capable 
of littleness, at any rate capable of amiable weaknesses, as 
others are. As to the great pioneers and discoverers of phy- 
sical science, none have met with more generous and gratetul 
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treatment than they. We are all proud of them, and of the 
wonderful advances they have made, and we are all glad to 
honour them; but there are, among the littératewrs of our 
time, still to be found men of some pretension to learning 
and culture whose tents are pitched in the neutral territory 
between the domains of science and art, who are rather 
waspish in their iteration of the words that history is, and 
must ever remain, but a branch of the belles lettres, or can 
only be regarded at best as an art whose function it is to 
amuse with a panorama of the course of events in the past, 
much as an itinerant lecturer on astronomy sets up his 
orrery and explains the movements of the heavenly bodies 
in the concrete, leaving the abstract and the abstruse—the 
science, in fact—to his betters. The man with the orrery 
appeals to the eye, and turns his handle ; the historian uses 
his pen, and all the tricks of rhetoric are resorted to to turn 
his handle and make the panorama go smoothly. 

Happily the world moves on, and light and knowledge 
advance, and our conceptions acquire more and more clear- 
ness, and truth gets absorbed somehow, and somehow finds 
its way through the pores of our common humanity, in 
despite of all the Philistines and all the obstructives. 
Already the gentlemen who made themselves merry at 
the notion that there ever could be a science of history 
are beginning to feel a trifle less merry than they were, 
under the disagreeable suspicion that they belong to a de- 
creasing minority, and the further suspicion that they began 
to laugh a little too soon—in fact before they quite understood 
what they were laughing at. If physical science be every- 
thing, and historical or economic science be nothing—and 
these two peradventure may turn out to have an awkwardly 
close connexion with each other—how is it that already 
there are complaints that the rising men are more and 
more inclined every year to crowd into the school of his- 
tory, and are already showing an increasing reluctance to 
seek for honours in natural science? Men of promise and 
of ambition do not enter an arena where the contest is least 
arduous and distinction easiest to win: they seek rather a 
career where there may be hope of making their mark by 
conquests over new difficulties and discoveries in new fields 
of research, and by winning for themselves a crown in the 
kingdoms of knowledge which shall not easily be taken from 
them. They who come after us will not forget that the study 
of history according to scientific methods was first begun in 
the Victorian age—begun, at any rate; and that it was 
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during that era first that it began to be recognised that 
history could take rank among the sciences—the latest, not 
the least, of that noble sisterhood. 

It is just forty-six years since Dr. Arnold was appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Who may 
have been his predecessors in that chair which George I. 
founded in the tenth year of his reign; how they discharged 
the duties of their office, or whether they had any duties at 
all; what they did or taught or attempted, if anybody ever 
knew, everybody by this time at any rate has forgotten. 
Their names, it may be supposed, might easily be dis- 
covered; but if they were only names it is hardly worth 
while to seek for them. Arnold’s appointment marks the 
beginning of a new era; and true as the famous prediction 
of the Provost of Oriel proved, that if his illustrious friend 
were elected to the head mastership of Rugby ‘he would 
‘ change the face of education all through the public schools 
‘of England,’ not less true is it that Arnold’s brief tenure 
of the Oxford chair has left the impress of his genius and 
personality upon the whole field of historical learning and 
research. 

Arnold had won his first laurels as a ‘ classical’ scholar 
rather than as a student of more recent literature. He was 
known as an editor of Thucydides and as the eloquent 
historian of Rome. Yet it was he who first protested in no 
uncertain tone against the arbitrary distinction between 
ancient and modern as applied to the philosophical investi- 
gation of the course of human affairs, and it was he who by 
that very protest first taught his disciples to apprehend that 
between ancient and modern in the developement of nations 
and languages and institutions there could be no such sharp 
line of cleavage, no such solution of continuity, as before his 
time had been tacitly assumed to have occurred. The clear 
perception of this truth was the more remarkable in Arnold’s 
case because he, with all his astonishing power of work and 
width of sympathy and rapidity in assimilating knowledge, 
had never had the opportunity of acquiring familiarity with 
the writers of the middle ages, or of studying the original 
authorities on which the history of the rise of the new 
nationalities is based. He can have known these things 
but imperfectly and at second hand. But Gibbon’s great 
work had not been lost upon him, and had led him on step 
by step from the decline of the Roman Empire in the West 
to its fall in the East, and had shown him how the stream 
of events had run its course, the current sometimes rushing 
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down the rapids in a cataract, sometimes seeming scarcely 
to move at all and yet never stagnant. There was never a 
point at which it could be said, ‘Here is a new stream 
‘and there is the old.’ It was always one, even though 
now and then some affluent brought in some new acces- 
sions, and for a while gave a strange colour to the troubled 
wave. 

Arnold, however, like many a man of original genius, was 
not so much a discoverer as he was the spokesman of his 
time in proclaiming his favourite doctrine. He was the first 
to formulate the thought which had already been floating in 
the minds of scholars and students, though none as yet had 
given it distinct examination. Such a man as Hallam must 
have felt and known that in strictness the title of his great 
work was a misnomer; for if there really are any which may 
be called middle ages, between what ages do they occupy 
their intermediary position? The term might be conve- 
nient, as it is; but was it not misleading? and did it not 
suggest a fallacy? So, again, there must have been times 
when Hallam himself felt more strongly than any one 
else the abruptness of that plunge into the constitu- 
tional history of England which found him out of his depth 
(if one may be allowed the figure), though striking out 
like the strong swimmer that he was for the light before him, 
with little but darkness in the distance behind. While 
Hallam was earning his well merited fame there were 
hardly fifty men in England who lived from day to day, 
habitually recognising that an historian’s first and paramount 
duty is to abstain from generalisation till he has acquired the 
power, or cultivated the faculty, of intelligently observing 
and accurately registering facts; and that, in accumulating 
such facts as are significant, he is bound to examine the 
minutest evidence, and especially bound to push his re- 
searches beyond the point which previous explorers may 
have reached, by a laborious scrutiny of such original sources 
as others may have neglected or misinterpreted. 

In the second decade of the reign of George II. there 
had been quite a rage for printing what were called State 
Papers. The collections of letters and despatches and 
other miscellaneous documents which were- published by 
Carte and Collins and Murdin, by Whitelock and Birch 
and Knowler, make up a very formidable array of bulky 
tomes, and they were all issued between 1739 and 1746. 
They constituted an apparatus of which Hallam availed 
himself most ably and conscientiously. But all these 
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collections dealt with the seventeenth, or but very slightly 
with the more romantic sixeenth, century. Of the ages 
anterior to the Elizabethan era few men knew anything. 
Even such a noble work as Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ sets forth no 
single document earlier than the year a.p. 1069. For the 
general history of the world the era of Anno Domini was 
accepted as a point of departure sufficiently precise, definite, 
and satisfactory. For the history of England, that began 
at the Conquest, and it was as certain, and no more, that it 
occurred in a.D. 1066 as that the creation occurred in 
B.c. 4004. For the student of English history to go behind 
the one date was as absurd as for the student of ancient 
history to go behind the other. 

This was a position so generally acquiesced in that even 
so brilliant a writer as Sir Francis Palgrave used to be 
looked upon and spoken of rather as an antiquary than an 
historian—one whose studies lay in curious and recondite 
lore, fusty codices (what were codices?) and rolls and 
charters, and what not, and who busied himself with minute 
inquiries as to institutions and phases of society which could 
be only so much guesswork, such as an inner circle of esoteric 
philosophers or the mystics of history were supposed to care 
for, and they alone. When Dr. Lingard’s History of England 
began to make its way, not only good Protestants, but others, 
too, of no particular theological views, were somewhat startled. 
It dawned even upon the casual reader who took up a volume 
because people were talking about it that there were other 
points of view from which the policy of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth might be regarded besides the popular one. 
The very foundations of his faith seemed to be shaken when 
he was tempted to doubt whether the Reformation or the 
suppression of the religious houses was an unmixed blessing 
after all, and whether it was quite certain that the Catholics 
who refused to conform to the new ritual and took the con- 
sequences of their refusal were all conspirators and traitors, 
the irreconcileables of the sixteenth century, ‘ steeped to the 
‘lips in crime.’ Palgrave’s beautiful little volume, ‘The 
‘History of England during the Anglo-Saxon Period,’ ap- 
peared in the ‘ Family Library’ in 1831; the far more impor- 
tant book on the ‘ Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
‘ wealth ’ was published in the following year; and Kemble’s 
‘ Codex Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici’ followed in 1839 ; yet no 
one of these works, it may safely be said, attracted nearly so 
large a number of readers as Dr. Lingard’s ‘ History and 
‘ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ which came out 
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in 1845; though it may reasonably be suspected that the 
popularity of these volumes was in some measure due to the 
curiosity which had been aroused by the astonishing fact 
that a little before their appearance Her Majesty had 
been pleased to bestow upon a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic a 
pension of 300/. a year in recognition of his services to his- 
toric literature. 

It was just at this time that the mighty influence exer- 
cised by the great man whom some still reverently delight 
to call by his old honoured name of John Henry New- 
man was at its height. We are in the habit of talking 
of the Cardinal as one who was essentially a polemic—a 
theologian first and last—whose forte, and his foible, was 
casuistry. The truth is that before the ‘Tracts for the 
‘ Times’ came to an end young Oxford was already getting 
a little wearied with all the theological disputation, which 
seemed to lead to nothing. What was felt, and felt in- 
creasingly, was a burning desire to be better informed upon 
the historical basis of ail this dogma that was being insisted 
upon so sternly ; this novel ritual which was loudly declared 
to be not new at all, but only a resuscitation of what was as 
old as Christianity ; this symbolism which was pointed to 
so admiringly as the ceremonial of an age which saw deep 
into the hidden mysteries of the faith; this art which the 
barbarians of yesterday pronounced to be barbarous because 
they themselves were barbarians, but which to our clearer 
vision was plainly the only true and lovely and noble art to 
be found on the face of the earth. It is sometimes—indeed 
it is too often—forgotten how much Cardinal Newman had 
to do with awakening the spirit of historical research, and 
how much he did in that direction, leading the way into 
regions of antiquated, neglected, or forgotten sources of 
inquiry. 

There was learning enough and to spare at Oxford in 
those days, but it had a flavour of its own. The venerable 
President of Magdalen was not so old but that he could 
bring out a new edition of ‘ Reliquiz Sacre’ in 1846. The 
gracious and generous courtesy of the Principal of St. Mary 
Hall had lost none of its attraction, though forty years had 
passed since he had first published ‘ Wood’s Athene ;’ and 
in the meanwhile he had been piling up immense stores of 
information on books and their writers which were freely at 
the disposal of the veriest tyro. Young men trembled as 
they entered the Bodleian, where the tall form of the great 
librarian, whom some called an ogre and some a demigod, 
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met them, his eye glaring at a stranger with a gaze that 
seemed to look him through and through, anda tongue that 
was just as likely as not to pronounce the intruder a dunce 
and a blockhead before he knew where he was. But Dr. 
Bandinel had been one of the chief editors of the new edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon ’ in George III.’s reign, and 
it was commonly believed among undergraduates that he 
had read every book in Bodley, and had them all at his 
fingers’ ends. Then there was that incomparable sub- 
librarian too, of whom it was declared that you might puzzle 
him with a printed page perhaps, but with a codex never, 
and whom, for all his vast learning, the ladies pronounced to 
be the handsomest man in Oxford, not excepting even the 
a@yaXpa of Christ Church, destined to be Dean of ‘the 
‘House’ by-and-by. And yet these Oxford pundits, and the 
score of others whose wise names remain as names of honour, 
were after all but specialists. They were editors, they were 
bibliophiles, they were archeologists, they were collectors, 
they were theologians, they were scholars in the sense that 
the great Dr. Gaisford would have used the word, but they 
were not historians. The time of figs was not yet. It was in 
the decade that followed Arnold’s appointment to the pro- 
fessorship that certain young men of great gifts and great 
promise appeared at Oxford who were to be the bringers-in of 
new things. First and foremost among them was Freeman 
of Trinity, even then a formidable personage with a gigantic 
memory, a ready tongue, a fund of knowledge always at com- 
mand which appalled the gainsayer, combative, some said, 
even to the verge of truculence, with a terrible gift of 
scorn; and yet so honest, and all aflame with such 
magnanimous enthusiasm, that even they who trembled 
could not but admire. A couple of years his junior was 
Stubbs of Christ Church. The future Bishop of Chester must 
always have been one of those whom his contemporaries re- 
garded with a certain awe. The mighty grasp with which 
he holds his vast and multifarious learning, the largeness of 
view, the loftiness and majesty with which he passes on his 
way, the matchless precision of language, the vigorous man- 
liness, the graceful playfulness, the profoundly critical insight 
—and all this wonderful combination of the noblest charac- 
teristics of genius controlled by an absolute surrender of 
himself to the fearless quest of truth, must have made them- 
selves felt hardly less in his younger than they have done in 
his maturer years. It must have been a real delight to both 
when Mr. Stubbs was elected to a Fellowship at Trinity, 
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where Freeman had been chosen Fellow just three years 
before. At this time Dr. Liddon was an) undergraduate at 
Christ Church, and Dr. Jacobson, the late Bishop of Chester, 
had recently been made Regius Professor of Divinity ; 
Professor Bright, then a Fellow of University, had just 
gained the Ellerton Prize, and Max Miiller had lately taken 
up his residence at Oxford, and all men’s eyes were upon 
him. A year or two later another Christ Church man, less 
brilliant it might be, but not less sound, laborious, or single- 
minded, came up to Oxford; he too was recognised by the 
wise as a man who was a scholar and something more— 
Professor S. R. Gardiner. 

At first sight it might seem that among the names we 
have brought together there were some who had little in 
common with their associates. But who is not influenced by 
the companionships and the rivalries of his early manhood ; 
by the agreements and the discussions and the very quarrels, 
which all contribute something to the making of us? Of 
these whom we have mentioned, each one was in some sense a 
co-operator in bringing about the new order. The old eccle- 
siasticism was not by any means prepared to surrender the 
ground which it had won. The new learning was beginning 
to assert itself with courage and intelligence. Both one and 
the other were more and more inclined to appeal to history ; 
but history, such as had been taught heretofore—could it be 
relied on ? 

It is observable, and not a little suggestive, that no great 
historical work has ever. been written at Oxford. From 
Gibbon’s days to our own it has always been the non-resident 
who has been the literary teacher of the mere academic. 
Dr. Stubbs, Professor Freeman, and Professor Gardiner all 
left the University soon after taking their degrees. So did 
Professor Brewer, whose name can hardly be omitted when 
we are upon the subject of the Oxford School. All gained 
their early reputation at the University, but they won their 
spurs in a larger arena. Oxford has always behaved more 
generously to her illustrious sons than her sister University 
has done; it has never been among her traditions to treat 
the absentee as an alien to be kept at a distance. Like a 
true alma mater she has always maintained a close connexion 
with her children, and they, incomparably more than Cam- 
bridge men, are at ease in the old home. While Dr. Stubbs 
was at Lambeth, and Freeman living on his estate in 
Somersetshire, each was still a power at Oxford, and both 
were regarded as representative Oxford men. As early as 
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the time of the first University Commission (1850) Mr. Free- 
man’s evidence is remarkable for the contrast which it 
exhibits to the suggestions of the then Regius Professor 
of Modern History. Between the two there is not only a 
difference in view, but a difference in principle. Professor 
Vaughan evidently regarded the historian as nothing more 
than a chronicler at best, and history ‘a boundless field of 
‘ details.’ * ‘ History,’ he says in another part of his evidence, 
‘is not a statement of principles so much as of details more 
‘or less comprehensive.’ As to there ever growing up a 
science of history, it is evident that Professor Vaughan had 
no conception of that. As to the only other history professor 
in these days, Dr. Cardwell, his view of the matter may be 
inferred from his curt replies to the inquiries addressed to 
him, ending up with the delightfully complacent para- 
graph :— 

‘ The study of ancient history in the University is sufficiently pro- 
vided for, so far as general regulations are concerned, by the statute 
requiring examinations for the first degree.’ 

In the thirty-seven years that have passed since this re- 
markable sentence was written the old order has indeed 
changed, and it is not at all too much to say that in the 
meantime over the whole field of English literature, and in 
the whole domain of English thought and opinion, the ad- 
vance of discovery and the conclusions arrived at by the 
great teachers of physical science have hardly exercised a 
more profound and revolutionary influence than has been 
produced by the researches pursued, the problems offered for 
solution, the intelligent curiosity aroused, and the solid results 
already attained by the great pioneers of historical science 
and the school they have succeeded in founding. Since 
those days history has passed out of her childhood. She is no 
longer regarded as a mere ‘ boundless field of facts,’ of which 
the historian is concerned with making a more or less cum- 
brous and unwieldy catalogue: she claims to take her place 
among the sciences whose vocation it is to inquire into the 
significance of phenomena which have no more value than 
specimens in a child’s museum so long as they are regarded 
only as interesting curiosities. She, too, claims to be con- 
cerned with the patient weighing of evidence, the discovery 
of correlated forces, the intelligent appreciation of pregnant 
analogies, the tracing of tendencies here and the recovery of 
missing links there; and thus, by investigating the laws of 


* Oxford University Commission, Part II. p. 273. 
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human progress, her foot planted firmly on a basis of cer- 
tainty which a philosophical review of the ages behind her 
shall at length enable her to win, she may be able to some 
extent to forecast the future of the generations yet unborn. 

Since the University Commissioners issued their report in 

1854 the Arnold, the Stanhope, and the Lothian Historical 
Prizes have been founded, and at least four new professorships 
have been established which may all be regarded as chairs 
for the promotion of historical learning and historical re- 
search. It has been recognised that the new science needs 
to be pursued along new lines of inquiry, and that it has its 
departments and its specialists who may be left to conduct 
their researches, some in a narrower, some in a wider field. 

The first Chichele Professor of Modern History was 
appointed in 1862. The choice of the electors fell upon a com- 
mander in the Royal Navy who, after seeing much service in 
various parts of the world and having won his medals for gal- 
lantry in action, had entered the academic arena when most 
men are thinking of leaving the University, and in due course 
obtained a Double First. The career of Professor Burrows 
is without a parallel in the history of Oxford. No writer of 
tiction would have dared to invent so curious a romance. 
For a quarter of a century the last founded chair of modern 
history in Oxford has been filled by a retired captain in the 
Royal Navy, and if the work which Professor Burrows has 
done during his tenure of office is not of the same complexion 
as that which some of his colleagues have been producing in 
the meantime, it is work which has a value of its own and 
which, as subsidiary work, deserves to be spoken of with 
respectful appreciation. For history can no more dispense 
with her specialists than any other science can ; and it would 
be as foolish to expect that the historian can do without the 
antiquary or the genealogist as for the physiologist to dis- 
parage the study of fossil anatomy. 

The work which stands at the head of this article is a 
good illustration of this position. Professor Freeman has 
been charged more than once with unfairly girding at the 
pedigree-makers. If genealogy begins and ends with the 
construction of a family tree, the connexion between the 
root and the leaves being largely supplied by conjecture, and 
the branches being a mere display of names picked out from 
documents of very various authority and pieced together 
with the smallest possible exercise of critical skill, such 
genealogy can only mislead, confuse, and discredit history. 
The mere pedigree-maker is a mere mischief-maker. But 
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inasmuch as all history naturally falls into the history of 
races, of nations, or of tribes, and the course of events for 
ages has been shaped by the wisdom or the folly, the 
weakness or the force, the prowess or the crimes of in- 
dividuals, and inasmuch as every man is the product of his 
parentage and remote progenitors, it must be true that 
we cannot afford to overlook the story of the rise or the 
domination or the fall of clans and families whose bond 
of union was the tie of kinship, and who by their close 
coherence constituted a sensible force which made itself felt 
in the developement of the national life. 

Our local and our family historians have from time to time 
done us invaluable service; they are the microscopists of 
history, and it cannot be too often repeated that without 
their aid the historian would have to creep timidly along 
many a mile where now he can march forward fearlessly, 
making sure progress. 

Professor Burrows has very candidly set forth the genesis 
of his latest undertaking. 


‘ This beok ’ (he says) ‘ might be styled “ The Contents of an Old 
Chest.” Lost for about a century, and its very existence not only 
forgotten but unsuspected, it fell to my lot a few years ago to be the 
fortunate means of recovering it for the family into which I had 
married. After many a sidelong glance at its contents, and many a 
half resolution not to venture upon so arduous an undertaking, I have 
at last grappled with the difficulties of deciphering the ancient deeds. 
. . . The chest, more than four feet long, is of the fifteenth century, 
substantially constructed of good old English oak, and contains some 
six hundred deeds and papers, commencing with the De Roches 
property in 1271, taking up that of the De Brocas in 1320, proceed- 
ing continuously through the ages till the Gaddiners succeed to the 
Brocas estates, and ending abruptly enough in 1782. . . . The docu- 
ments and the notes are submitted for the edification of the curious 
in such matters; the book itself is an attempt to add something to our 
historical knowledge.’ 


We all belong to ‘ very old families.’ Our ancestry goes 
back to a remote past. We all had forefathers. The beggar 
and the prince are alike in this, that neither the one nor the 
other can have come into being without progenitors. The 
question is of what sort were they from whom we are 
sprung, and whether they were men to be proud of or men 
to shame their posterity. The less the base and wicked, 
with bad blood in their veins, say about their ancestors, and the 
less trouble they take in discovering their descent, the better 
for themselves and those who came before them. Why should 
be put on record the villainy of our forefathers? But the 
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pride of race is a legitimate and honourable pride, if we can 
boast of the prowess or the wisdom, the nobleness or the hero- 
ism, the patriotism or the self-sacrifice of those with whom 
the tie of kinship unites us from generation to generation. 
They are to be envied whose sires were envied because 
they were, and deserved to be, held in honour. But a 
mere ‘family tree’ which sets forth how one John 
Smith was the son of John Smith, and he of a William, 
and he of a Thomas, till the eye, and the eye only, is 
carried up to a Gilbert de Smitt‘ who came in with the 
* Conqueror,’ is about as silly and worthless a fabrication as a 
man need desire to have hanging up in his haJl. Accordingly, 
it is never enough to invent the names of his forefathers 
unless he can invent something which may redound to their 
credit. What did my forbears do, of what sort were they, 
that I should claim affinity with them? That is the ques- 
tion which Mr. Burrows sets himself to answer, and he has 
worked most conscientiously, and not unsuccessfully, at his 
task. He found the rise of this Brocas family to be hidden 
by clouds of legend and tradition that passed away into 
darkness the moment he tried to handle them. They were of 
course of Norman descent; they had been Crusaders ; one 
of them in single combat had cut off a Moor’s head ; they 
had built castles, received lands from the Conqueror himself ; 
indeed it was difficult to say what they had not done in the 
shadowy past. Unfortunately, it was still more difficult to find 
out what any one of them had done till the fourteenth century 
had begun and Edward II. had been on the throne some 
years. Before that century had closed this Brocas clan are 
found pushing their way into all kinds of offices of honour 
and emolument. Wherever we look, one or other of them 
turns up: sometimes as master of the horse to the king, some- 
times as warden of his castles; now as ambassador, now as 
captain of Calais, now as master of the royal buckhounds. 
In one generation three of them were knights. They marry 
heiresses, they are great builders, conspicuous warriors, 
shrewd administrators, and so loyal that they go down 
with the fortunes of their sovereign Richard II., the house 
suffering humiliation for a while, but after a while emerging 
from obscurity and once more having a good time of it. 
But where did they spring from? Normans they certainly 
were not. Englishmen they could not be; their name for- 
bids the supposition. And yet in the days of the Edwards 
there was no such thing as a family starting up into 
greatness in a single generation except through the great 
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avenue of ecclesiastical promotion ; and, whatever else these 
Brocas people were, ecclesiastically minded they assuredly 
were not. It was while vexing himself with this question 
of the origin of the family that Professor Burrows at last 
found a clue. His attention was turned to the history of 
the English occupation of France, and especially to that of 
the great southern province of Aquitaine, which he calls 
Gascony. This is a subject which, as our author very truly 
says, has byno means received adequate attention ; the sources 
of information, though abundant, have been strangely 
neglected among us, and until recently were almost un- 
known ; and when writers have discoursed eloquently upon 
our relations with France in the days of the Plantagenets 
they have exercised for the most part a prudent vagueness or a 
necessary reticence. It is not without some irritation and 
some shame that we can read how 


‘ the Gascon Rolls, containing many thousands of official documents, ex- 
tending over two centuriesout of the three during which our island was 
connected with its dependency, were brought from Bordeaux when the 
English were expelled in 1453. Ever since that date they had been 
deposited in the Tower of London till of late years, when they were 
transferred to the Record Office. The magnitude and expense of the 
task has hitherto, we must suppose, deterred those from whom the 
publication of this priceless series of papers might have been expected. 
All the more honour to the veteran author, M. Francisque-Michel, 
who has just published a first volume of the Rolls, dealing with a 
small portion of the period. This is quite as much an English as a 
French matter. [Is it not much more?] The French Government, 
however, has been enlightened enough to undertake the expense of the 
work. Is not the call upon England to take measures for producing 
the required history all the more deserving of attention now that so 
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F much is being done by those who are certainly not more concerned ?’ 

. It was among these early Gascon Rolls that Mr. Burrows 
3 found the first notices of the Brocas clan, and it was by 
their help that he was able to give significance and coherence 
y to his narrative of the rise of this hitherto mysterious 
family. Unhappily, the Gascon Rolls do not commence till 
1242—just a century too late for throwing much light upon 
9 more important questions, but just a century earlier than the 
. time when the Brocas family became notables in England 
’ itself. Already we find them people of importance in Gas- 
y cony, and their names prominent among the minor poli- 
4 ticians of their day. It is clear that they rose to wealth 
5 and power on the banks of the Garonne, and that it was 
0 thence that they migrated when the English power in this 
t district was waning. And this is of itself a tact that sug- 
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gests much more. It suggests that the hold which England 
had upon the province during the thirteenth century was 
much firmer, and the connexion between the two much closer, 
than has sometimes been represented. The Gascon was 
an English subject in the thirteenth century at any rate: 
as much so, and in some respects even more so, than the 
Australian is to-day. He might hope for advancement and 
employment under the sovereign here as there ; a career was 
open to him within the four seas as on the mainland. The 
separation in sentiment or language was hardly a whit wider 
than it is between the Canadian and the mother country to- 
day ; and if there was jealousy and rivalry, it was sharpened 
by the too great share which the alien won from time to time 
in the good things which the Englishman was inclined to 
regard as justly his own. And it is because a family history 
like this forces us to cast a glance at matters such as these, 
and leads us to seek for clearer views of the tenure on which 
England held her continental dependencies, of the ways in 
which she governed them and of the influence which their 
possession exercised upon the developement of our commerce, 
our manners, and our literature, not to speak of other points 
which will occur to any thoughtful reader, that this book 
acquires an importance which it never could have if it were 
a mere clever unravelling of a genealogical tangle. They 
were Gascons, these Brocas gentry: what does the name 
imply ? 

‘ Few fields of research,’ says Professor Burrows, ‘ would 
‘repay the labour of an Englishman better than the 
‘history of Aquitaine, Guienne, or Gascony, by whichever 
‘ of these general names we choose to call it, during the 
‘ three centuries of its government by the kings of England.’ 
As we are allowed the choice, we prefer to start with one of 
these names and to end with another. The kingdom of 
Aquitaine, the duchy of Guienne, the province of Gascony, 
stand for very different geographical areas, which at no time 
were conterminous. In Cesar’s day the Aquitani occupied 
the southern portion of Gaul, they were a people of Iberian 
race, and so were distinct from, not to say opposed to, 
the Celts of the centre and the Teutons of the north. 
As a matter of course all three were compelled to bow 
before the great conquerors. When the whole of what 
we now call France had been brought under the Roman 
sway, Aquitanian Gaul became a province whose limits 
were but imperfectly defined. Sometimes it comprehended 
no more than the country between the Pyrenees and the 
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Garonne ; sometimes, according to the decree of Augustus, 
it stretched as far as the left bank of the Loire. 

When in the fifth century Wallia the Visigoth demanded 
the reward of his services at the hands of Honorius, the 
country between the Garonne and the Loire was ceded to 
him and his followers. That seems to have been all that could 
then be called Aquitania. Ninety years later, again, the huge 
Frankish monarchy absorbed the whole of Gaul, and, after a 
fashion of their own, the Franks marked down Aquitania as 
the country between the Loire and the Pyrenees. Of this, 
however, two parts were independent: that on the S.E. which 
was known as Septimania, with Narbonne as its chief town; 
that on the S.W. in the basin of the Adour, occupied then, it 
seems, by the Vascones. This latter strip of territory appears 
to have formed the beginning of what English writers have 
called Gascony, with a very vague notion of what they were 
talking about. 

In 778 we come upon another demarcation of territory. 
Karl the Great set up his third son as king of Aquitaine, 
a kingdom which extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire ; 
but Gascony was left out, an independent district. There a 
number of fierce lords held each his own domains, and 
acknowledged no central government. These Gascon gentle- 
men, it seems probable, were descendants of the brave and 
lawless brigands of the Pagus Andorrensis, which it is said 
Karl had thought well to declare independent, and which 
has contrived to retain its independence to the present hour 
in that wild and romantic region knownas Andorra. Iberian 

in race, the Aquitanians had become more Romanised than 
any part of Europe outside Italy—had become and continued 
‘ so. In dress, in manners, in morals, and luxury and refine- 
f ment, they were strangely unlike the Frenchmen of the 
f north. It horrified these latter to see the attendants of 
Constance of Aquitaine at that awful time when the tenth 


, century was drawing near its close, flaunting and sim- 
1 pering about the new built palace at Paris with hair 
n cut short, and smooth chins, and high-heeled shoes ‘like 
I, ‘ play actors.’ In another century after this Aquitaine had 
Le absorbed Gascony and had become a duchy over which two 
Ww rival courts claimed overlordship—the one ruling at Poitiers 
it the other at Toulouse. 

n When William IX., the last duke of Aquitaine, died, he 
ts left his dominions to his daughter Eleanor, who brought 
d them as her dower first to Louis VII. of France and, after 


she had repudiated him, to Henry II. of England. Aquitaine 
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was then perhaps at its greatest. It stretched from the 
Loire to the Pyrenees, from the Atlantic to the Rhine. But 
it was a nebulous kind of realm. No one quite knew of 
what it consisted. There were a number of petty potentates 
who claimed a certain independence, or a certain sort of 
lordship the one over the other. That had come to pass on a 
large scale which came to pass in England on a small scale 
about a century later, when people cut up their estates and 
yet retained their manorial rights, and other people created 
new manors for themselves and held their own courts with 
their several customs, and threw off all subjection to the 
true lord of the soil, sometimes trying to escape all service 
or payment even to the court of the hundred. 

But, shadowy as the boundaries of Aquitaine might be, 
it was a great possession at the worst, however hard it 
might be to govern. It was worth retaining, worth fight- 
ing for, worth looking after and administering with watch- 
fulness, sagacity, and rigour. Henry II. was prepared to 
do all these things, and did them all. If the Loire was 
his northern boundary, he would be master of the Loire, 
and it was not long before his diplomacy and astuteness 
had secured for him the possession of Nantes, which he 
made the great northern seaport of his Aquitanian terri- 
tory. Between him and the Mediterranean there lay the 
duchy of Toulouse, and the Carcassonne with Narbonne, 
a prize worth clutching if only it could be gained. It 
looks as if the memorable financial revolution which the 
imposition of the Great Scutage in 1159 brought about 
contemplated some ulterior object beyond the mere humbling 
of Raymond of Toulouse. Was it Becket, the most far- 
seeing and commanding intellect of his age; was it Becket, 
who would have proved himself the Bismarck of the twelfth 
century if his sovereign had had the wisdom to give him a 
magnanimous support; was it Becket, who had his dream 
of an English empire that should stretch from sea to sea— 
from the Hebrides to the Gulf of Lyons? At any rate the 
dream was wellnigh realised; but Henry hesitated—held 
back—retired and left his audacious chancellor behind him 
at Cahors, while town after town and castle after castle 
went down before the thunder of his onslaught ; and yet all 
in vain, for the seaboard of the Mediterranean was never 
reached after all. And Toulouse was, and was to remain, a 
standing menace to the English king. 

If only we had those Gascon Rolls, of which Professor 
Burrows tells us, during the period between Henry II. and 
the first half of Henry IIT.’s reign, what strange light they 
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would throw upon the administration of the southern depen- 
dency under the rule of the Angevins! Alas! they are gone 
past recovery; the earliest is, as we have said, of the year 
1242, when England had lost everything in France excepting 
the Norman islands and an Aquitaine which was little more 
than the district between the Garonne and the Adour. That 
glorious woman, Eleanor of Aquitaine, the wife of two kings 
and the mother of three, with one of her daughters married 
to the Emperor and another to the King of Castille—she 
herself the greatest of them all—saw that English empire at 
its height, and lived to see it all crumbling to its very foun- 
dations. Three years after her death, Philip Auguste, ‘ by 
‘the help of a jurisprudence devised for the purpose, was 
‘able to declare all the fiefs which John held of the French 
‘ crown to be forfeited to that crown ;’ the single continental 
dependency which remained was the heritage of Eleanor—the 
duchy of Aquitaine. At the risk of being charged with 
inconsistency, we will venture from this time to speak of 
Aquitaine by the more modern name which Professor 
Burrows prefers to use. From the time when the province 
became England’s only dependency on the mainland it is 
usually spoken of as Gascony, and its lords and people as 
Gascons. 

If our readers have followed us in our rapid review of the 
historical geography of this country between the Loire and 
the Pyrenees, they will be in a better position to answer 
the question which occasioned the digression we have been 
led into. The Gascons had evidently but little fellow-feeling 
with the Frenchmen of the Seine; they were by no means 
inclined to regard the kings at Paris as their superiors, 


i l,l 


> or the followers of those kings as even their equals. 
1 Very notable is the absence of Gascons from that horrible 
» and inhuman business called the Albigensian Crusade. It 
a seems that the Archbishop of Bordeaux did take some part 
* in the fray ; but where were the Gascon nobles? That their 
e sympathy was with the wretched heretics is more than 
d probable, but that would not have been enough to account 
n for their masterly inaction if they had had any love for 
e Louis, or any desire that a Frenchman like the elder Simon 
ll de Montfort should be exalted, and all the independent 
sd princes on their eastern border laid low. But we are in 
a 


the dark as to the state of Gascony during the first half of 
the thirteenth century. Only when Henry III. had been 
twenty-five years upon the throne is the curtain raised. 

We more than doubt whether Professor Burrows has 
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rightly interpreted the policy of Henry III. in his rule of this 
important dependency of the English crown. We see no 
indication of ‘a long, persistent, and on the whole successful 
‘ effort to bring the naval strength and commercial resources 
‘ of England to bear in the best possible manner against the 
‘ growing power of the French crown.’ Only once during 
those fifty-six years was there anything like an attempt to 
recover the ground lost by the peace of 1206, and a more 
contemptible failure than that shameful campaign of 1242 
has rarely been known in our history. Nevertheless, Gascony 
still remained English as before. It was all to the interest 
of the Gascons that it should be so; the ‘country party’ 
in the province were, as they always were and always will 
be, haughty, exclusive, and jealous of their own interests, 
real or supposed; they clung to their feudal rights, they 
quarrelled among themselves; they put forth their claims 
upon this or that privilege or franchise or jurisdiction, 
and as a rule they won from their overlord what they 
clamoured for. But they were getting poorer and poorer ; 
that was inevitable, as the townsmen were getting richer 
and richer. Bordeaux grew to be one of the wealthiest 
seaports in Europe and, says Professor Burrows, the most 
beautiful. Her merchants had their mansions there, and 
there the King of England had his palace. There Henry III. 
took up his residence more than once. For two years Simon 
de Montfort from that same palace governed the province ; 
and there too Prince Edward kept his state when Simon 
was recalled. 


‘Vast sums of money,’ says Professor Burrows, ‘ were spent in 
the province, by which Bordeaux especially benefited. . . . On its 
ample quays were landed the corn, cheese, butter, skins, fish, leather, 
rope, and, above all, the tin, the wool, and the cloth of England. 
From thence it sent forth to the British and Flemish ports great fleets 
of wineships, generally sailing together for mutual protection, and 
governed, like men of war, by codes of laws. Free trade between the 
English and Gascons anticipated by centuries the modern lessons ot 
political economy and gave unfettered vigour to the commerce of both 
countries.’ 


But the interests of the traders and the large proprietors 
were by no means identical; and as for the smaller pro- 
prietors, they must needs have tended to embark in the 
ventures of commerce. The great lords were doomed, but 
they whom we may call, mutatis mutandis, the country 
squires became at Bordeaux what the younger sons of the 
English gentry became in after times at London or Bristol 
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or Exeter—the foremost men among the great traders and 
adventurers; and as the cities grew and flourished, the 

grew and flourished with them. It was apparently to this 
class of the smaller landed proprietors—the representatives 
of what we now understand by county gentry—that these 
Brocas people belonged. When Mr. Burrows tries to prove 
more than this, we suspect that he proves too little or too 
much. To us it seems clear enough that some members of 
the family had exhibited a conspicuous talent for business, 
and from being nobodies had forced themselves into a 
prominent position before the reign of Henry IIT. was half 
over. They somehow got their hold upon this tract of land 
and that; they were flourishing burgesses of the town of 
Sault de Navailles, five or six miles from Orthez in the Basses 
Pyrénées; then they got entrusted with the charge of the 
castle by Prince Edward, and proved themselves capable 
and prudent. From this their rise seems to have been con- 
tinuous. Whatever they did they did well; they were the 
architects of their own fortunes, and what they made they 
had the wit to keep and not to squander. What more need 
any man wish to discover about his forefathers? The small 
people of the thirteenth century became the great people of 
the fourteenth. If they had not been men of sagacity, 
courage, decision, and foresight, they would have been 
small men to the end; nay, instead of rising, they would 
have sunk and been absorbed among the masses. As late 
as 1331 these Brocas people were evidently regarded by 
their neighbours as parvenus, and there were those who 
objected strongly to these self-raised men, stigmatised as 
‘of ignoble birth,’ acquiring a fee-noble in the very dis- 
trict where they had been settled so long. The territorial 
aristocracy, as ever, would not quietly submit to the new 
capitalists taking rank with themselves. It was the old 
story—Mrs. Partington and her mop doing battle with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The Brocases were evidently useful to the first two 
Edwards, and were by no means ready to allow their ser- 
vices to be forgotten. Had they suffered losses here, and 
lent the king money there? Had hectoring lords despoiled 
them of their property, or one of the race been knocked on 
the head somewhere in Scotland ?—possibly in some piratical 
descent upon the coast, and this much more probably than, 
as Professor Burrows suggests, at Bannockburn. Let them 
be where they might, or do what they pleased, the king 
should hear of it. They were great petitioners, and their 
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petitions have always a tone of injured innocence about 
them. They were not the men to do nothing for nothing, or 
miss their reward. They had a very clear eye to the main 
chance. If the king could not pay them their due in hard 
cash, then let his highness at least help them to pay them- 
selves. There were all sorts of posts of emolument which 
good men of business could turn to account, and for which 
it was only reasonable that an ambitious official should offer 
a substantial consideration. By all means let this or that 
Brocas receive the appointment, the balance against the 
king could be lessened, and the nominee of the crown could 
soon recoup himself and do something more. They played 
their cards skilfully during the reign of Edward II. If their 
hearts went after Piers Gaveston, they were shrewd enough 
not to compromise themselves. He was not the man to help 
a friend, and such men can never hope to stand in the day 
of adversity ; but he was a Gascon, and so were they. Per- 
haps—it did not look probable—but perhaps there might be 
a career for the rising generation even of Gascons at the 
king’s court. Edward I. had clearly been one of the great 
ones of the earth. If his son was weak and incompetent, it 
did not at all follow that his grandson would be. Moreover, 
there were signs that the English baronage were declining 
in power, and the great lords were too jealous of one another 
to allow of their hanging together for any great length of 
time. In point of fact, they did not hang together. The 
battle of Borough Bridge was a calamity to the English 
baronage, however little it might prove a decisive victory to 
the Despencers or their supporters. So here are two or 
three of the rising generation of Brocas—mere lads—putting 
in an appearance at the court, and early in Edward IIL’s 
reign picking up some of the good things. One of them is 
master of the horse to Prince John; another is sent to the 
University of Cambridge, apparently at the expense of the 
king ; a third became rector of the rich living of Guildford, 
presented thereto by another Gascon, for they stood by one 
another, these ‘foreigners,’ and all are rising men—that is 
to say, men of character and men of brains. At least six of 
the clan were enjoying offices about the king’s person at the 
same time. 

The most prominent and the most successful of them all 
was Sir John Brocas, master of the king’s horse for some 
thirty years during that time of war and battle in which 
Edward III. was engaged while vainly trying to make hin- 
self or prove himself King of France. Whether the worthy 
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kuight was present at Crecy and Poitiers and other previous 
conflicts must always remain questionable, though Professor 
Burrows has no doubts where the glory of his heroes may be 
sung. But that Sir John was a shrewd man of business and 
a very able head of a department is certain, and also is it 
certain that he got his reward. The list of his lands and 
grants and offices is bewildering. Not the least important 
among these offices was that of chief forester of Windsor, 
in which capacity he seems to have availed himself of his 
opportunities by adding house to house and field to field. 
The great castle was much too small for all that was required 
of it, and the king saw, what others doubtless had already 
seen, that new and larger buildings must soon be added to 
the old. The Brocas estate did not decrease in value, we may 
be sure ; nevertheless the old knight before he died made a 
free gift of the large property that lay in Windsor and its 
neighbourhood to the king, and we may be sure that he and 
his were no losers by the surrender. When the great exten- 
sion of the castle was carried out, Sir John Brocas is one of 
the commissioners for executing the works, and he is assv- 
ciated with a greater than himself, and one who has left 
behind him a greater name—William of Wykeham, the real 
architect of the place. 

The Windsor estate was but one of many which Sir John 
Brocas possessed, and he himself was only one among many 
of his race who helped to build up the fortunes of his 
kindred. There was Master Bernard Brocas, Rector of 
Guildford and Prebendary of Chichester and Wells, a great 
man in Gascony, Controller there, and Registrar of the 
Court, and a great deal else. Next there was Arnald Brocas, 
who succeeded Master Bernard as Rector of Guildford, who 
was Clerk of all the King’s Works in 1381. Then there 
was Sir Oliver Brocas, who was Esquire of the Household, 
and who built up a large estate in Kent; and there was Sir 
Bernard, the Lord of Beaurepaire; and all these alive 
together and all playing into one another’s hands, and all 
full of ambition, self-control, sagacity, and force over and 
above that indefinable something else which we call luck, 
because we have no better word and because we feel that 
there is something more to be said, and which yet we know 
not how to say when we seek to account for a successful 
career. These people never fell ill at the wrong moment, never 
got into scrapes that were found out, never died too soon or 
lived toolong. They were never in the wrong place when they 
were wanted, they never lost their tempers, never backed the 
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wrong horse, never coveted barren honour, never pursued 
shadows when the substance was attainable, never allowed 
their zeal to go beyond discretion. You may call them 
trimmers if you choose, but of such are the wise men of the 
world, who do not tilt with windmills, and who get the solid 
good things of life and leave their broad acres to their pos- 
terity in quiet confidence that these latter will not forget 
the schooling they have received and the lessons they have 
learnt from their forefathers. 
Yet when men like these rise too high they fall like 
others. Sir John Brocas had been steadily and warily 
building up the fortunes of his house; but already there 
were little clouds here and there that seemed to bode 
trouble. His two elder sons died before him, the one 
unmarried, the other with an only son, apparently of no 
capacity or promise; the third son alone remained. He 
was all his father could wish him to be, but he, too, had 
his troubles. He had made a brilliant marriage, but his 
wife was unfaithful—so unfaithful that the outraged husband 
obtained a divorce. Sir Bernard was not the man to be 
crushed by ascandal. His first wife’s misconduct only made 
him more resolved to get a better one next time. He aspired 
actually to ally himself with Joan Plantagenet, the fair Maid 
of Kent ; and he might have won her, too, if she had not 
made up her mind to wed a better than he, even the Black 
Prince himself. Whereupon Sir Bernard did the next best 
thing that was open to him—he took to wife the heiress of 
the De Roches family, and became by this stroke of policy 
not only a great territorial landlord but Master of the Buck- 
hounds, an office which became hereditary in his family. 
When the Black Prince engages upon that cruel raid into 
Narbonne—hanging, burning, slaying—Sir Bernard is at his 
side; so he is when the victory of Poitiers is over. Other 
doughty warriors spend their prizemoney in revelry. Not 
he! The roysterers may take their pleasure in their own 
way; he has his. So when John Pecche of Roche Court 
gets into difficulties, Sir Bernard has money to lend upon 
the estate, and by-and-by there comes something like a fore- 
closing of the mortgage: Pecche goes out and Brocas walks 
in. Of the fallen house we hear no more; of the rising one 
there are five centuries of records, such as they are, to prove 
how stubbornly they could cling to their own. Old Sir John 
must have been a proud man when he died in 1365, and in 
the fulness of his heart he settles lands on the Windsor 
Lazar House, and founds oratories. For was it not well to 
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make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness and, in the 
event of anything going wrong in this world, securing a safe 
berth in the next? 

As Sir John Brocas took care to provide for his soul’s 
interests, so did his son. He too gave largely to more than 
one religious foundation. He founded a chantry at Clewer ; 
he was a liberal benefactor to Southwick Priory ; he assigned 
estates in Dorset and Wilts to the Prior and Convent of 
Mons Ederosi in Normandy. He could well spare them. 
As early as 1366 he and his appear to have had the whole 
administration of Gascony in their hands. Next year he 
was probably at the memorable battle of Navarete. While 
the Black Prince was celebrating his victory in rejoicings 
and festivities at Burgos, and allowing himself to be hood- 
winked by Peter the Cruel, somehow Sir Bernard managed 
to take care of himself, and in July 1868 he is safe and 
sound at Winchester, and among the guests at the enthrone- 
ment of William of Wykeham, his father’s friend and his 
own. Next year he is knight of the shire for his own 
county. After 1373 he disappears from the House of 
Commons; there was nothing to be got there. Better look 
after his own lands down in the country, and get a license 
to impark his estate at Beaurepaire, and enclose therewith 
a slice of the royal forest of Pamber. Then year by year 
things went strangely in the political world. Edward III. 
appeared to be in his dotage, while the Black Prince and 
John of Gaunt were in sullen conflict, the one a hero and the 
people’s idol, who was fading away out of life; the other 
a reckless incompetent, who had just been shamefully 
humbled and driven out of France. The Black Prince and 
the Commons were for reforms; John of Gaunt was for 
strengthening the baronage and for getting himself named 
as next heir to the throne—that meant that young Richard 
of Bordeaux should be set aside. The Black Prince died on 
June 8, 1376. Of course Brocas was present at his funeral. 
The prince made his will the day before, and appointed 
among his executors John of Gaunt and William of Wyke- 
ham. The two were soon at variance; Wykeham’s sun 
suffered eclipse, but Sir Bernard Brocas even at such a time 
could sail upon the top of the wave. Professor Burrows 
has his brief, and pleads his client’s cause skilfully, but he 
is not likely to convince many that the prudent knight at 
such a crisis as this could have gained the captaincy of 
Calais, with no less than six other appointments, military 
and diplomatic, in the course of two years, only to keep him 
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out of the way. The truth seems to be that Sir Bernard 
was necessary to both parties by turns. John of Gaunt has 
the upper hand one day and Wykeham the next, and each 
found it advisable to conciliate Brocas, who made his account 
out of each in turns. Ten years later he is in Parliament 
again, and so is Geoffrey Chaucer ; and soon after he and his 
kinsman Arnald Brocas are concerned in the rebuilding 
of Westminster Hall, with Wykeham as the architect and 
Chaucer as clerk of the works; while old Gower, already half 
blind, was munificently contributing to the rebuilding of 
St. Mary Overy’s church on the other side of the river. New 
College, Oxford, had just been finished, and Winchester 
School just begun. Wicklif had been dead a year or two. 
Richard II. was ruling as a despot, and Sir Bernard was 
getting richer and richer, though he had but one son alive 
to represent him, and his two nephews had died without 
heirs. At last, like the lucky man that he always was, he 
himself died just at the right time before the crash came, 
and there is his tomb to testify of his greatness in the place 
of honour within St. Edmund’s Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Only one Brocas remained—the second Sir Bernard, son 
and heir of the first—and within five years of his father’s 
death his head was fixed up upon London Bridge, and 
rightly or wrongly he had died a traitor’s death for the part 
which he took, or was supposed to have taken, in the 
desperate attempt to restore Richard II. to the throne. 
With the death and attainder of this last Sir Bernard 
Brocas, and with the reversal of that attainder and succes- 
sion of his son to the estates (which was another instance 
of the good fortune of the family at this time), the story 
might well have closed, and the sequel need not have filled 
many pages. This, too, is Professor Burrows’s own opinion ; 
but that he had so much material on his hands, and so 
much time had been spent upon that material, and so much 
to say about it that he could not—perhaps it was not in 
flesh and blood—forbear from saying a great deal more. 
His text was the Brocas chest of documents, and the sermon 
must needs deal with the whole text ; and the preacher could 
not resist the temptation of going on to the bitter end. We 
doubt very much whether our readers would thank us if we 
indulged in any elaborate comment. 

Nevertheless, the long story of the fortunes of the family 
for nearly five centuries from the death of its last hero is 
not without interest or instruction. It was more than two 
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hundred years before another Brocas received the honour of 
knighthood, and he was the only spendthrift, profligate, and 
something worse whose name brought shame upon his house. 
It is suggestive to note how these people exhibited for ages 
their characteristic wariness and tenacity. Men might 
come and men might go, but the Brocases clung to their 
houses and lands. The son and heir of the last Sir Bernard 
held up his head somewhat proudly during his lifetime. He 
was more than once knight of the shire and High Sheriff 
for Hampshire, but after him there was no more rising and no 
more glory. It seems as if they had had enough of politics 
and of the court; they were not ambitious, they did not aim 
high. During all the wars of the Roses and all the terror of 
the Tudors they kept themselves close and walked warily, 
but they held their own and did something more. They 
married heiresses again and again; the elder branch came 
to an end, and the great Beaurepaire estate passed through 
the heiress to the Pexsalls, who in their turn died out in the 
male line. But there was still a Brocas to the rescue, and 
another Bernard, who represented the younger branch of 
Horton, married the heiress of the Pexsalls, and Beaurepaire 
came back to the descendants of its former possessor. They 
retained the Mastership of the Buckhounds till 1633, and the 
last Brocas of Beaurepaire died in 1777, leaving no legiti- 
mate heirs. The blood was worn out at last; the wonder is 
that it lasted so long. 

, It seems pretty clear to an observant eye that this race 
had no elements of greatness in it. The founders of the 
family were shrewd sagacious men, of business capacity, 
adventurers with a very unusual faculty of getting on 
and of making good use of their opportunities. They 
transmitted to their posterity many of those qualities 
which helped their own advancement. What one genera- 
tion gained the succeeding generation kept, but they never 
got beyond the point which was reached at the end of the 
fourteenth century. After that it was only a question of 
time when they would come to an end. We conceive that 
Professor Burrows’s book would prove a work of unusual 
interest to Mr. Francis Galton and the students of heredity, 
and to them we commend it in the confidence that they will 
find more instruction in the volume than the students of 
history. Nevertheless, we should do an injustice to the 
y Chichele professor if we conveyed the impression that his- 
is tory lies under few or no obligations to him for all the 
0 labour and research which he has spent upon this family 
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chronicle. The bookis full to overflowing of illustrations 
for the historian, and it is for these that such monographs 
are as a rule chiefly valuable. Take, for instance, the care- 
fully compiled dissertation upon the Mastership of the Royal 
Buckhounds, and the really valuable account of the con- 
spiracy of the earls at the beginning of the year 1400; the 
instances we get of the general rapacity and wild scramble 
for gain; the buying and selling of everything whereby 
money could be made during the fourteenth century, whether 
it were widows or orphans, prisoners of war, places of 
emolument or next presentations to ecclesiastical benefices— 
al] are to be had for money, and nobody is ashamed. Then, 
too, there are episodes more or less picturesque and startling 
in the chronicles of the house. Such a one is the career of 
Sir Pexsall Brocas, of whom it is a little difficult to decide 
whether he was vicious and criminal because he was a mad- 
man, or mad as the consequence of his vices and his 
crimes. He was brought before the High Commission Court 
in 1604, on some very serious charges (though he had been 
knighted by James I. the year before), but he managed to get 





accumulation of misdeeds, which it seems there was no 
denying. Five or six years after he gave out that he was 
going to found a new college at Oxford, to be called Brocas 
College. Three years later, ‘on Sunday, October 24, 1613, 
‘ Sir Pexsall Brocas did open penance at Paul’s Cross; he 
* stood in a white sheet and held a stick in his hand, having 
‘been formerly convicted before the High Commissioners 
‘ for secret and notorious adulteries with divers women.’ 
This is very strange when we consider the times and the rank 
and wealth of the penitent ; but much more strange and almost 
incredible is the next piece of intelligence which reaches us, 
that this same man ‘ was attended by thirty men in scarlet that 
* waited upon him to the Lord Mayor, when he went to demand 
* a dinner after his penance.’ The riotous and debauched old 
knight, who, we are sorry to find, died on his bed ‘full of 
‘ years and dishonour,’ could boast of having been the last 


“man in England who kept a professional jester in his house. 


Surely it was quite unnecessary. Sir Pexsall’s whole life 
was a broad farce, though there is a certain lurid glare about 
it now and then. The jester could never have outdone his 
master in playing the fool. Did he offer to change caps 
with the eccentric knight when he heard that Sir “Pexsall 
had seriously attempted to provide a monument for himself 
in Westminster Abbey ? 
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Then came the troublous times, and some legendary gossip 
has been handed down regarding them. From the mists and 
vapourings there emerge two Brocas figures—brothers armed 
in the opposing camps; they are grandsons of Sir Pexsall— 
Captain Thomas Brocas of Roche Court, fighting on the 
side of the Parliament, and Robert, his brother, with the king 
at Oxford. Here is a sufficiently tragic illustration of what 
was going on in many an English household in those grim 
days. There was no trimming possible then, no halting 
between two opinions. ‘ He that is not with me is against 
‘me’ was thundered in the ears of any man and every man 
who had ‘a stake in the country,’ anything to lose or any- 
thing to save, or anything to give to the one side or the 
other. This Robert Brocas, for example, could hardly ‘lie 
‘ close "—he had married one of the queen’s maids of honour ; 
scandal said there was little love between them; but Robert 
Brocas was pledged to stand by the royal cause, there was 
no getting away from it. 

Charles I. occupied Oxford on October 29, 1642, and 
evacuated it on June 3, 1644. Some day a diligent antiquary 
like Professor Burrows will give us an exhaustive monograph 
upon Oxford during the royal occupation. As yet we know 
but little of the busy, restless, anxious, noisy, violent, wicked 
life of the old city during those memorable two years. Only 
we all have a strong suspicion that Oxford must have been 
no pleasant resting place, no home of the domestic virtues, 
no retreat for quiet sober people in those days. Let us give 
the maid of honour and her husband all the benefit of our 
charity and the credit of being a united pair: their union 
did not last long. 


‘ We know nothing of our young couple till the curtain lifts, with 
all the mystery of a stage tragedy, but also with all the horrible 
reality of life, and Robert Brocas’s body is found one morning, covered 
with wounds, in the fosse of Oxford fortifications. The date is 
variously stated as 1643 and 1644, but beyond the fact, which is un- 
doubted, none of the circumstances, nor even the exact date, have yet 
yielded to such research as has been bestowed on the matter.’ 


Was there aninquest? Wasthere any inquiry? Nobody 
can tell. ‘It was only a dead gentleman found in a ditch.’ 
From which we may infer that the occurrence was common 
enough, and that Oxford must have been in a strangely law- 
less and disorganised condition; the presence of the king or 
queen did not afford much security for the life or property 
of the inhabitants. 

As for the Brocas house, it had evidently begun to decline ; 
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they were getting poor at last, and there is little more to be 
said about them. In 1662 an anomalous John Brocas turns 
up, a tradesman at Axminster, for, says Professor Burrows, 
euphemistically enough, ‘ the younger branch of the family 
‘had merged in the commercial class.’ It is a comfort, 
however, to an antiquary that this member of the commercial 
class ‘ became famous in legal history.’ Being a Brocas he 
should not be as other men are ! 
‘ While ringing the church bells [at Axminster] he was 
‘ caught by the bellrope and strangled.’ Not hunz, observe, 
only strangled. ‘The bell was claimed by the crown as 
‘deodand;’ for had it not strangled a Brocas? But the 
precious relic was not to be surrendered without a struggle ; 
there were those who were prepared to do battle for the 
sorry hemp that had twisted itself round the throat of a cele- 
brity ; there was an appeal—the crown should not have that 
rope. ‘In the Court of King’s Bench, before which the case 
‘ finally came, the judges being equally divided on the ques- 
‘ tion, nothing was done. On a later and similar occasion 
‘ Chief Justice Holt decided against the claim upon a bell.’ 
So the Brocas appellants, it seems, came off triumphant, and the 
rope that strangled the Brocas was still allowed to toll the bell 
in despite of the claims of the crown of England! Once more 
after this there is a Brocas who becomes famous, for one year 
of his life at least. Sir Richard Brocas was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1730—‘ a gentleman of strict integrity,’ say the 
City records, but withal improvident. When he dies his 
widow, Dame Phebe, is left in such straitened circumstances 
that the Corporation allow her an annuity of 100/. a year. 
This was in 1737—the race had very nearly come to an end. 
When all is said that can be said for a family like this, it 
is impossible to feel any deep interest in their long career. 
Even of the first Sir Bernard, in Edward ITI.’s reign, we can 
say little more than that he had greatness thrust upon him 
rather than that he achieved it. In the course of nearly five 
centuries these respectable English worthies were harmless 
country gentlemen and nothing more; their name during all 
this long period is unknown in the muster roll of science, 
literature, politics, art, or even commerce, yet they cling to 
their possessions and hand them down from father to son 
till there is no son, and then they pass to daughters till there 
are no daughters—they simply come to an end. 
What a testimony this chronicle affords to the abiding 
vitality of our institutions; to the grand continuity of our 
‘law system and empire;’ to the security of our tenure of 
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property from generation to generation ; to the little disturb- 
ance there has been in the order of government of these 
islands during the lapse of ages. We have had no foreigu 
armies playing havoc among us—‘ the land as a garden of 
‘ Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness.’ 
We have known civil war and revolution—faction wrangling 
with faction and king and people in deadly conflict. Now 
and then a wild mob has got the upper hand for a week, or 
a dynasty has been tumbled down aud blood has been shed, 
and the end of all things has seemed at hand. Patient people 
with the gift of silence held their tongues, went on their 
way doing as they were told, refusing to lead, bending under 
every storm, and submitting stolidly to the powers that be. 
At last things came right, and the patient people and their 
children were as their fathers had been. The next genera- 
tion found that as far as they were concerned there had 
been no catastrophe and astonishingly little change; the 
deluge had not supervened, there had only been a thunder- 
storm and a downpour; some said there had been a shower 
of blood, but it had only been a red drop or two. Whatever 
it was, the kind earth covered it, and the average life of the 
average men went on pretty much as before. Such is the march 
of English history. We do not set ourselves to draw up new 
constitutions. We do not plant trees of liberty to-day and 
cut them down to-morrow. We do not try wild experiments 
of confiscation and deal in repudiation and the issue of 
assignats; our revolutions are not signalised by wholesale 
massacres; our reforms are remedial, not destructive of all 
that has its roots in the past. If we change, we change, as 
the trees of the forest change, by slow growth and silent 
progress; the dead branches are sometimes blown down by 
the fury of a storm, sometimes cleared away by the woodman’s 
axe. But year by year the fresh leaves start, and the old 
boughs shelter us with their spreading greenery. Is it 
better to be for ever hacking and trimming and clipping and 
paring, or to meddle as little as may be with the living tree, 
and let it grow? 
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Arr. [X.—Speeches of the Marquis of Hartington delivered at 
Manchester on Friday, June 24, 1887, and at Blackburn on 
Saturday, June 25, 1887. 


Tr the speech which Lord Hartington delivered in the Free 

Trade Hall to the Liberal Unionists of Manchester on 
Friday, June 24, he expressed some misgiving as to the 
propriety of the course which he was adopting. He halt 
accused himself of indiscretion, and even of criminality and 
cruelty, in intruding a jarring note upon the unison and 
harmony with which the jubilee of the Queen had been 
celebrated during the week that was then closing. Lord 
Hartington’s self-reproach was, like all he does and says, 
generous and ingenuous. But he is not open to blame. 
The accord had been marred before he spoke. Ireland—or 
rather the faction which calls itself Ireland—stood osten- 
tatiously apart from the congratulations which the Queen’s 
subjects offered her with otherwise unbroken unanimity. 
Irish members of Parliament refused to take part in the 
jubilee celebration of June 22. The busts of Brutus and 
Cassius were not more conspicuously absent on the occa- 
sion which the Roman historian commemorates than the 
persons of Mr. Parnell and his associates from Westmin- 
ster Abbey. This sullen seclusion from the general rejoic- 
ings did not stand alone. The Pope sent his message 
and messenger of congratulation. But Ireland no longer 
listens when Rome speaks. The Roman Catholic Episcopate 
imitated the disloyal apathy or hostility of the Irish mem- 
bers. Town councils, and boards of guardians, and other 
public bodies passed resolutions refusing in terms of insolence 
to join in the congratulation. The Irish in New York held 
a crowded meeting on the day of the jubilee to protest 
against the celebration, appropriately selecting the Church 
of the Holy Innocents for a requiem service on behalf of the 
Phoenix Park and Maamtrasna murderers, and the other 
‘ Trish victims of cruel laws during the Victorian era.’ The 
Irish recusants, both of the dispersion and at home, show 
little regard for Mr. Gladstone’s feelings. During nearly 
half of the fifty years of the bloody Victorian era, Mr. 
Gladstone has been in office. During ten of them he was 
Prime Minister. These ten years deserve to be noted in the 
Irish (Newgate) Calendar of Holy Innocents with the blackest 
mark. The ‘cruel laws’ which the Cooper Institute agitators 
denounce were never more ruthless and never claimed more 
numerous victims. 
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The facts we have recited acquit Lord Hartington of the 
charge of breaking the harmony of the jubilee week. 
They show that the disaffection of Ireland—that is to say, 
of that portion of the Irish people which is habitually 
spoken of as if it were the whole—is not confined to the 
Parliamentary Union. With a cynical disregard of the 
profession made, not so much indeed by them as on their 
behalf, they make no attempt to veil their disloyalty alike to 
the throne and to the person of the Sovereign. The last link 
which unites the two countries is in their view simply the 
link which is last of all to be broken. When the Queen 
was proclaimed, just fifty years ago, in St. James’s Palace, 
the most conspicuous figure in the front line of the crowd 
which occupied the court below, was that of O’Connell, 
‘waving his hat and cheering most vehemently.’ The con- 
trast between the sentiments and conduct of the Irish leader 
then and of the Irish leaders now is of more than personal 
interest. The fifty years which preceded the accession of the 
Queen might have excused a certain languor of loyalty upon 
the part of O’Connell. The fifty years which have followed it 
leave this sentiment without excuse on the part of his suc- 
cessors. The Irish members express great reverence for the 
name and gratitude for the services of John Stuart Mill. 
Mr. John Morley, as he told the Cobden Club revellers at 
Greenwich a short time ago, loves to quote him. May we 
commend to Mr. Morley’s attention a passage which he will 
find in the sixteenth chapter of Mr. Mill’s work on ‘ Repre- 
‘ sentative Government’? Explaining the fact that the Irish 
—that is to say, the Irish Celts and Roman Catholics—were 
not yet as completely reconciled to England as the Bas 
Bretons and the Alsatians to France, he attributed it in part 
to the circumstance that they were sufficiently numerous to 
form a respectable nationality by themselves, in part to the 
misgovernment of previous generations. But, he added :— 
‘This disgrace to England and calamity to the whole empire has, it 
may be truly said, completely ceased for nearly a generation. [These 
words were written in the years 1860-61.] No Irishman is now less 
free than an Anglo-Saxon, nor has a less share of any benefit, both to 
his country and to his individual fortunes, than if he were sprung 
from any other part of the British dominions. The only remaining 
real grievance of Ireland—that of the State Church—is one which halt, 
or nearly half, the people of the larger island have in common with 
them. There is now next to nothing, except the memory of the past, 
and the difference in the predominant religion, to keep apart two 
races, perhaps the most fitted of any two in the world to be the com- 
pleting part of one another. The consciousness of being at last treated 
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not only with equal justice, but with equal consideration, is making 
such rapid way in the Irish nation, as to be wearing off all feelings 
that could make them insensible to the benefits which the less nume- 
rous and less wealthy people must necessarily derive from being 
fellow-citizens instead of foreigners to those who are not only their 
nearest neighbours, but the wealthiest, and one of the freest, as well as 
most civilised and powerful, nations of the earth.’ 


What has happened in the quarter of a century and more 
which has passed since Mr. Mill wrote to reverse the ten- 
dency to unity and reconciliation which he observed to be 
in operation, and the completion of which he regarded as 
near at hand? The ‘only remaining real grievance’ which 
he admitted was removed by Mr. Gladstone nearly twenty 
years ago. Unfortunately the manner in which the thing 
was done to a great extent marred the beneficial effect of 
the doing of it. Mr. Gladstone, as he avowed, was animated 
only by a single regard to right, but the nation, he said, was 
swayed by fear. He listened to the voice of justice. It 
listened to the Clerkenwell explosion. He was converted by 
reason. It was converted by dynamite. No wonder after 
this statement that dynamite has become the favourite 
missionary instrument of Irish politics. Mr. Gladstone has 
been the great adversary of his own reconciling policy. He 
has done his best of late to revive the bitter memories of the 
past, and to renew that feeling of hatred on the part of 
Treland to England which expresses itself now, not merely in 
the demand for parliamentary separation, but in manifesta- 
tions of disloyalty to the Crown. Since Mr. Mill wrote the 
land system of Ireland has been revolutionised. The farmers 
of that country, as Mr. Gladstone has declared, possess ad- 
vantages which are not enjoyed by the tenants of any country 
in Europe. Yet the hostility of the Irish leaders to England 
is fiercer than ever; and they have communicated that hos- 
tility to a large portion of the Irish people. But the aims 
of the leaders and the followers are different. With the 
former complete separation from England is the end desired ; 
with the latter it is a means to an end. 

On this point we commend to our readers the careful study 
of an excellent and well-written review of the course of Irish 
affairs during the past fifty years, which Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhassett has contributed to Mr. Humphry Ward’s ‘ Reign 
‘ of Queen Victoria,’ published by Smith, Elder, & Co. Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett attributes the renewed hostility of 
Ireland to England to the perpetual unsettlement of the Land 
Question during the past forty years by inconsistent and con- 
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tradictory legislation. He especially blames the recognition 
and re-establishment by Mr. Gladstone of the system of dual 
ownership. The Irish tenants have gained by it, but it has 
sown the seeds of class hostility and social variance. The En- 
cumbered Estates Acts of 1848 and 1849 were based on the 
sound principle of single proprietorship, but the framers of 
those measures set to work in the wrong way. They ignored 
the fact that, by usage derived from the old tribal system of 
Ireland, the tenant was, or conceived himself to be, in a cer- 
tain qualified sense, part owner of the land which he occu- 
pied; and that in many cases such improvements as were 
effected were of his doing. By sales forced or voluntary the 
land was transferred from impoverished Irish owners to 
adventurous English capitalists, who in their relations with 
their tenants acted not so much on the usages of English 
agriculture as on the doctrines and practices of English 
trade. They ignored virtual rigbts, which they deemed to be 
usurpations, and had no idea of practising indulgences 
incompatible with the business-like conduct of their estates. 
The consolidation of holdings and the conversion of tillage 
into pasture evicted thousands of tenants and unpeopled 
large districts of their inhabitants, who carried with them to 
America a sense of wrong and a purpose of revenge which 
have become an hereditary passion. The famine of 1845 and 
1846, due to the potato disease, and the death and expatria- 
tion of millions of the people, had thinned the country and 
laid the basis of that undying animosity of the Irish in 
America towards England which troubles the New World 
not less than the Old. For the time, however, the economic 
result of the change was good. Capital was drawn to Ireland, 
and as it gave employment to a reduced population, the 
whole nation entered upon that period of prosperity which 
in 1860 promised the reconciliation which Mr. Mill at that 
time regarded as all but accomplished. 

The indifference of the Irish people at home to political 
agitation had been shown in the collapse of O’Connell’s 
movement for Repeal, and in the ridiculous catastrophe 
of the rebellion of Young Ireland at Ballingarry. There 
had been two currents of dissatisfied feeling in the country: 
one, agrarian, animating the great bulk of the peasantry; 
the other, purely political, the tradition of which descended 
from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, and Emmett to 
Meagher, Mitchel, and O’Brien, and which continued far 
into the nineteenth century the disaffected Republicanism 
of the Protestant North at the close of the ora 
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Each of these agencies was powerless apart. For some 
time they went their separate ways. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, then the leaders of the peasantry, from whom in 
the main they sprang, and not as now their followers, 
set themselves against the Fenian movement, which revived 
in a baser form the traditions of the ‘ United Irishmen’ 
and of ‘ Young Ireland.’ Mr. Isaac Butt, who had begun 
his career as an Irish Conservative, and who in that cha- 
racter had defeated a motion in favour of Repeal moved by 
O’Connell in the Dublin Corporation, returned to political 
life, after an interval of eclipse, as an advocate of sweeping 
reforms in the land system of Ireland. Afterwards he be- 
came the preacher of Home Rule, in a sense, unlike Mr. 
Gladstone’s, theoretically at least compatible with the main- 
tenance of the Act of Union in its most essential points. 
Mr. Butt, however, did not take up the Home Rule question 
until the Land Question had, as it was supposed, been 
settled, once for all, by the first of Mr. Gladstone’s final 
measures—that of 1870. 

The passage the year before of the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment Bill became, as we have pointed out, as much 
an incentive to disturbance as an instrument of recon- 
ciliation, through the unfortunate avowal of its author, an 
avowal which may have been true as expressive of his 
own state of mind, but which was a libel on the mind 
of Parliament and the nation—that it was brought into 
the sphere of practical politics through the alarm ex- 
pressed in England by the attempt to blow up Clerkenwell 
Gaol. This was one of a series of outrages due to the 
Fenian organisation, and to the strength which it had re- 
ceived through the disbanding of the Irish brigades, which 
had served on either side in the American Civil War. These 
criminal attempts, though annoying, and in the places where 
they occurred alarming, were not seriously dangerous to the 
Empire. They were the work of the Irish enemy in 
America, with which the bulk of the Irish in Ireland had no 
active sympathy. The danger began when the idea occurred 
to Mr. Davitt of associating an agrarian agitation with the 
separatist movement, adding to the cry of ‘ Ireland for the 
‘Irish’ the cry of ‘The Land for the People’—that 1s 
to say, for certain people to whom it does not belong. Mr. 
Gladstone once charged Mr. Parnell, in language for 
which he has since half apologised, with marching through 
plunder to disruption. That, no doubt, was Mr. Parnell’s 
aim. Plunder was his means, disruption his end. He has 
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declared that he would not have taken off his coat to help in 
the work of land reform, except as an instrument of Irish 
independence. On the other hand, the Irish people, in the 
Davitt-Parnell sense of the term, are indifferent to disrup- 
tion, but they care a great deal for plunder; and they take 
the road to dismemberment as a short cut to spoliation. An 
Irish Parliament will, they fancy, give them the lands they 
occupy for their prairie value or for nothing at all. Thus, 
through the astuteness of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt, the 
association has been effected of a handful of political ad- 
venturers, in whose ranks are, no doubt, to be found one or 
two patriotic enthusiasts, but most of whom desire an Irish 
Parliament from motives of personal ambition and greed, 
with the tenant class, who wish to be placed in possession 
of other men’s property. This combination has put what is 
called the Irish people at Mr. Parnell’s back. It has given 
to the rebel conspiracy the force to which Mr. Gladstone has 
surrendered. He possibly thought that his second Land Bill 
of 1881 would detach the farmers from the politicians. He 
may have supposed that by the suspension of the ordinary law 
through Ireland, by the abolition in some cases of trial by 
jury, by the ruthless exercise of the power of imprisonment, 
he would take the heart out of the rebel movement. But the 
alliance of plunder and disruption has held together. The 
Land Bill of 1881 has rather aggravated, on its purely politi- 
eal side, than abated, the evil which it was intended to re- 
dress. The system of judicial rents has made the relation 
of landlord and tenant one of constant quarrel and periodic 
litigation. Some of those who supported it failed to see in 
it that final settlement which Mr. Gladstone perceives in 
every measure which he introduces; but they thought that 
it might procure an interval of peace until a large scheme 
could be prepared for transferring by fair purchase to such 
cultivators of the soil as chose to use it the ownership of 
their farms in fee simple. The refusal of the Irish tenants 
to fulfil their duties under an Act framed for their benefit, 
their repudiation, at the instigation of the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign, of their obligation to pay more than such 
fraction of their rents as suits them, have transformed the 
message of peace into a declaration of war. 

Lord Hartington said at Manchester that reunion is 
impossible with that section of the Liberal party which pro- 
claims the rightfulness of violent resistance to distasteful 
laws, and denies the validity and sanctity of contracts. Un- 
fortunately, these words describe the attitude which Mr. 
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Gladstone has taken up. By a moral perversion, which we 
believe to be without parallel in the history of English states- 
manship, he has become a convert to doctrines and an abettor 
of tactics which set aside the elementary obligations of 
citizenship and of commercial good faith. He declares that 
the conduct of tenants in combining to keep possession of their 
land and to withhold their rent is analogous to the action 
of artisans in combining to arrange the terms on which, in 
future, they will sell their labour; and Mr. John Morley, 
whose hand is becoming deeply dyed with the stains of the 
base material in which it works, is not ashamed to echo the 
assertion, which it is indulgent to call a sophism. If, as 
has been said, a body of artisans, who had made a contract 
to work for a certain rate of wages, were to repudiate the 
bargain and, taking possession of their employer’s factory 
and machinery, were to use them for their benefit until they 
could exact higher wages, the analogy would be close; but 
to state the facts truly would not answer any profitable 
demagogic purpose. Mr. Gladstone’s language on other sub- 
jects has been not less mischievous; and his conduct has 
been marked by the grossest inconsistency. On May 24, 
1882, Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons defined 
boycotting as combined intimidation for destroying private 
liberty of choice by fear of ruin and starvation, and as hav- 
ing murder for the sanction by which alone it can be made 
effective. In 1885 Mr. Gladstone was still of the same 
mind. He wrote a letter to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, em- 
phatically denying that the Government of which he was 
the head, when it resigned office in that year, had decided 
to abandon the legislation then in force against boycotting. 
The Government, he said, had resolved to abandon the 
coercive clauses of the measure about to expire, but in- 
tended to invest the Viceroy by statute with power to enforce 
the procedure clauses which related to changes of venue, 
special juries, and boycotting whenever and wherever ne- 
cessary. ‘ The single point,’ he added, ‘which remained 
‘for further consideration was whether the provisions as to 
‘ boycotting, of which we had resolved to recommend the 
‘ retention, should remain in force unconditionally through- 
‘ out Ireland, or, like the other provisions, should be left 
‘ subjected to executive discretion.”* This year a great 
change has come over Mr. Gladstone’s mind. Addressing a 
group of Dissenting ministers invited to meet him at Dr. 





* Annual Register for 1885, p. 164. 
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Parker’s, he said: ‘ Combination and exclusive dealing ’— 
he does not like the word boycotting, apparently, when he 
has to apologise for the thing—‘ may be very bad things, 
‘ but they may be the only weapons of self-defence belonging 
‘to a poor and disheartened people.’ He afterwards de- 
scribed these operations ‘as methods of action which, though 
‘not to be desired in a healthy state of society, may, when 
‘ society is in an unhealthy state, be the only available remedy 
‘at the command of the people.’ As a matter of fact, this 
poor and disheartened people are not as poor as they are 
represented to be, and disheartened is the very last word 
which their proceedings suggest. The revenue of this poor 
and disheartened people, as Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
shows, increased 176 per cent. between 1850 and 1884— 
more rapidly than that of Great Britain. In the thirty- 
three years ending in 1885, there has been an increase of 258 
per cent. in the number of bank depositors, and of 222 per 
cent. in the aggregate of the amount deposited, while the 
improvement in the houses of the poor is remarkable. Mr. 
Gladstone does injustice to the New Ireland which he has 
helped to call into existence. But be this as it may, in 1885 
Mr. Gladstone had made up his mind to continue to withhold 
the only available remedy at the command of a poor and 
disheartened people. He now desires to put into their hands 
an instrument which he has himself described as working 
by the ultimate sanction of murder to interfere with lawful 
freedom of choice through the threat of ruin and starvation. 
Whom can Mr. Browning have had in his mind when, in 
his ‘ Parleyings with George Bubb Dodington,’ he deplores 
George’s inability ‘ to play statesmanship’s new card, which 
‘ carries all’? 
‘ You see, a little year ago 

They heard him thunder at the thing which, lo! 

To-day he vaunts for unscathed, while what erst 

Heaven-high he lauded, lies hell-low, accursed ! 

aiateS Who, awe-struck, cares to point 

Critical finger at a dubious joint 

In armour, true @s triplex, breast and back 

Binding about, defiant of attack, 

An imperturbability that’s—well, 

Or innocence or impudence—how tell 

One from the other? Could ourselves broach lies, 

Yet brave mankind with those unaltered eyes, 

Those lips that keep the quietude of truth ? 

Dare we attempt the like? What quick uncouth 

Disturbance of thy smug economy, 
O coward visage! Straight would all descry 
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Back on the man’s brow the boy’s blush once more ! 
No: he goes deeper—could our sense explore— 
Finds conscience beneath conscience such as ours. 


By stress 
Of what does guile succeed but earnestness, 
Earnest word, look and gesture? Touched with aught 
But earnestness, the levity were fraught 
With ruin to guile’s film-work. Grave is guile.’ 


In one of those recent contributions to periodical literature 
in which Mr. Gladstone shows something of the French art 
of the author of the ‘Propos de Labienus,’ in insinuating 
contemporary politics into discussions apparently historic, 
he quotes a saying attributed to Lady Clanricarde, to the 
effect that she wished that the Peelites would not continually 
put themselves up to auction and then buy themselves in.* 
The most illustrious survivor of the Peelites unfortunately 
retains the habit of putting himself up to auction, but he no 
longer buys himself in. He allows himself to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder. He has disposed of himself to 
Mr. Parnell. This fact has grave consequences. It renders 
Mr. Parnell’s conduct and character an element in the pro- 
blem of Liberal reunion. Lord Hartington declares that 
the association of the Irish Parliamentary party with the 
secret societies of America makes alliance with that party 
and with its allies impossible. But Mr. Gladstone is its ally, 
and apparently feels a stigma upon Mr. Parnell’s honour as 
he would a stigma upon his own. He is his incessant apolo- 
gist. Mr. Gladstone, without knowing anything about the 
matter, acquits Mr. Parnell of the authorship of the letter 
of which a fac-simile was published by the ‘ Times,’ approv- 
ing the murder of Mr. Burke, but regretting that of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. He supported him in his refusal to 
go before any other tribunal than a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, and in his resolute silence. We agree 
with Mr. Gladstone and with all the world that a man must 
be held to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty, but 
this sound principle is subject to the qualification that the 
accused person is ready to submit the question of his guilt 
or innocence to an authoritative tribunal. If he shrinks 
from that ordeal, the presumption is disturbed. Mr. Glad- 
stone follows Lord Spencer in acquitting Mr. Parnell, so far 





* The History of 1852-60; and Greville’s Latest Journals, in the 
‘English Historical Review,’ April, 1887, p. 285. 
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as his knowledge goes, of complicity with crime. But Lord 
Spencer can speak only of the period of his second vice- 
royalty which followed the Pheonix Park murders. Mr. 
Parnell was not in public life during Mr. Gladstone’s first 
administration and Lord Spencer’s first tenure of the office 
of Lord Lieutenant. Lord Spencer was not Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland during the first two years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second ministry, which cover the period of Mr. Parnell’s 
alleged complicity with crime. Lord Spencer’s acquittal of 
Mr. Parnell is, therefore, worth very little. Mr. Gladstone, 
it would almost seem, forgets that he was Prime Minister 
in October 1881, when Mr. Parnell was arrested and detained 
in Kilmainham, under three warrants, one on the ground 
that he ‘was reasonably suspected’ of having been guilty 
since September 30, 1880, as principal of a crime punish- 
able by law; that is to say, of inciting to the intimidation of 
persons in order to prevent them from paying their rent. A 
second warrant charged him with the crime of intimidating 
persons in order to prevent them taking advantage of the 
Land Act. Under a third he was detained as being reason- 
ably suspected of treason felony. It is difficult to believe 
that Mr. Gladstone will decline responsibility for the conduct 
of Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster, who were then respectively 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. In the dinner at the 
Devonshire Club on Wednesday, June 29, Lord Cowper de- 
clared that he had reason during his vice-royalty to suspect 
the Irish leaders of connexion with crime. Mr. Forster un- 
happily cannot now speak for himself. Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words and conduct five years ago contradict his language 
now. Mr. Gladstone, as others will remember, though he may 
have forgotten, significantly, if in veiled terms, intimated 
the approaching arrest of Mr. Parnell at a meeting in Leeds 
a few days before it was effected. He had been informed of 
the design, and of course had assented to it. He knew the 
grounds of it, and if he had not convinced himself that there 
was reasonable suspicion, that is to say, strong presumptive 
proof of Mr. Parnell’s guilt, Mr. Gladstone, in agreeing to 
his arrest and protracted detention in prison, is chargeable 
with an offence as grave as can easily be imagined. The 
truth seems to be that, as boycotting is a crime with ruin 
and starvation for its aim, and murder for its sanction, or a 
justifiable because the only available weapon of defence in 
the hands of a poor and disheartened people, according to Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal and political exigencies, so Mr. Parnell 
in respect of the same transactions and at the same moment 
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is guilty or innocent according as he is the antagonist or the 
ally of Mr. Gladstone. Co-operation with Mr. Gladstone has 
a retrospective effect upon conduct, not operating merely in the 
nature of a free pardon, but converting reasonable suspicion 
of guilt into absolute clearance from every kind of imputa- 
tion. Kant once entered in his note-book a reminder to 
himself to remember to forget the death of poor Klein—if 
that was the name of his faithful servant, which it very 
likely was not. Mr. Gladstone’s note-book, if he keeps one, 
must be full of memoranda of things to be forgotten. When 
so much escapes his memory of the things which he himself 
has said and done, we cannot be surprised that he should 
forget the sayings and doings of others, and especially the 
challenge which Mr. Forster delivered to Mr. Parnell in the 
House of Commons in February 1883, to clear himself and 
his Parliamentary associates of at least connivance with pro- 
jects of assassination, and Mr. Parnell’s refusal frankly to 
meet the challenge. It may be that Mr. Parnell, being in- 
nocent, dares not declare and prove himself to be so, through 
fears of his masters and paymasters of the Irish Brotherhood 
and the Clan-na-gael in America. If this be the case, it only 
shows with what sort of people Mr. Gladstone, through Mr. 
Parnell, is allied. 

Whatever interpretation be put upon the facts, it is in our 
view scarcely possible that the Liberal party should be re- 
united under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. He is the 
man who, unlike M. Thiers’s Conservative republic, divides 
them the most. He is the great irreconcileable and the great 
obstacle in the way of reconciliation. Apart from the policy 
which he has adopted, and the lawless and immoral methods 
which he approves—having described the facts we do not 
shrink from the words—his Parliamentary tactics have been 
such as to interpose the gravest difficulty in the way of asso- 
ciation with him on the part of politicians who retain any 
respect for Parliamentary institutions. Mr. Butt, it may be 
remembered, was deposed from the leadership of the Irish 
Parliamentary party because he protested against their 
conduct in the House of Commons. He could not see, he 
said, how it was possible for any right-minded man to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Queen, and then to use his 
power as a member of Parliament to baffle all her measures, 
confute all her counsels, and disrupt the citadel of her power. 
England, he went on to say, would stake her last shilling and 
stake her last man rather than give over the management of 
Irish affairs to men who had shown by their conduct in her 
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own senate good reason for believing that whatever power 
they had they would use for her destruction.* Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers have during the present session of Parlia- 
ment made themselves parties, not by connivance only and 
indirect sanction, but by positive co-operation, to the tactics 
which Mr. Butt considered incompatible with loyalty to the 
Queen. 

In these circumstances the reunion of the Liberal party 
under his leadership, which Mr. Gladstone professes to 
desire, is open to grave objection. In one of his speeches 
in Wales Mr. Gladstone expressed a readiness to discuss 
the matter with Lord Hartington. But Lord Hartington is 
not Sir George Trevelyan. He declines ‘to creep back by 
‘ himself into the favour of the Libera] party unaccompanied 
‘by the friends with whom, during a trying time, he has 
‘been acting.’ In saying this he has made it clear that 
he is speaking not only of the Liberal Unionist party but 
of that larger Unionist party of which the Conservatives 
form a section, and, numerically, the most important sec- 
tion. If the question of Irish government is to be finally 
settled, it cannot be settled by a party vote. Mr. Glad- 
stone affects to see national unanimity on the part of 
Ireland—though it would be easy to show that its eighty- 
five representatives have, owing to the terrorism which 
coerced the constituencies, as little moral title to speak for 
the country as the Irish Parliament which was bribed into 
the Union had; but, if national unanimity in Ireland 
justified Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, an equal unanimity in 
Great Britain can alone justify its adoption. A measure 
passed by sectional votes on this side of the Channel in con- 
tradiction to the preponderant opinion of England would 
have no moral validity. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, does not 
hold this view. He is fond of referring to the fact that 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales returned a majority in his 
favour, remembering to forget that this greatly diminished 
majority was secured by the protestations that his scheme 
was dead, and that the principle of leaving Irish affairs, 
loosely so called, to some undefined assembly was alone 
before the country. His defeat was due, he complains, to 
England alone. Mr. Gladstone’s argument assumes that 
the Union is already repealed, not only with Ireland, but 
with Scotland, to say nothing of Wales, and that the votes 
ought to be counted, as in the election of a Lord Rector at 





* Annual Register for 1878, pp. 209-10. 
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a Scotch University, by nations. It assumes a system of 
federation already existing. We venture to think that the 
predominant sentiment of England, of that larger England 
which includes the English race—Lowland Scotch and 
Northern Irish as well as Southern English—in all parts of 
the United Kingdom—cannot be left out of account, and, 
indeed, that the determining voice must be left with it, as 
representing an immense preponderance of population, 
wealth, and intelligence. There must, further, be a 
unanimity of parties as well as of races. Lord Hartington, 
therefore, very properly contends that in any conference 
which is to take place with a view to an agreement on the 
question of the Government, the precedent of the Reform 
conferences of 1885 must be followed. Lord Salisbury must 
be represented as well as Lord Hartington and Mr. Glad- 
stone. This was Mr. Gladstone’s original idea, while he 
still had hope of settling the question independently of the 
Irish vote. Lord Hartington deferred the practical considera- 
tion of the question until the Crimes Bill should have passed 
the House of Commons. But he lays down preliminary 
conditions with which, reasonable and, indeed, essential as 
they are, Mr. Gladstone cannot comply without unsaying 
the words and undoing the actions of the past twelve 
months. Lord Hartington declines to consider even the 
possible reunion of the Liberal party, if Mr. Parnell and 
his followers and those Scotch and English Liberals who 
hold his doctrines of anarchy and disorder, of resistance to 
the law, and of the nullity of solemn contracts are compre- 
hended in it. Among those Liberals, Mr. Gladstone, to say 
nothing of Sir William Harcourt, is included by the state- 
ments to which we have already referred. 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone, whose life has been spent in 
unsaying one year what he said the year before, whose tergiver- 
sations have been so numerous that it is hard to say at any 
time which is his back and which his face, may recant his 
recantation of the principles of law and order and fidelity to 
contracts. The apologist of boycotting in 1887 may denounce 
it in 1888 as he did in 1882, and be prepared to legislate 
against it once more as he was in 1885. Instead of acquies- 
cing in and encouraging, as he does now, the Plan of Cam- 
paign, he may protest against it and take steps to resist it. 
The Parliamentary leader who has converted legitimate op- 
position by a minority into factious obstruction to the will 
of the majority, may return to his old doctrine and practice. 
In 1885 Mr. Gladstone was anxious for the return of a 
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Liberal majority to Parliament so powerful as to make the 
Liberal policy of conciliation and justice to Ireland inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote. He may once more repudiate 
Irish assistance if he finds he can do without it. Mr. Glad- 
stone, strong in the pride of his own unbroken consistency, 
is fond of speaking of the two Mr. Pitts (not including Lord 
Chatham) and the two Mr. Goldwin Smiths. There are, at 
least, half-a-dozen Mr, Gladstones, and there may be a 
seventh. But if there is a seventh, who shall guarantee 
us against an eighth? The retractation may be followed by 
a re-retractation. Who shall bind Proteus? It may be 
doubted, however, whether even Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity 
in providing himself with loopholes of retreat, in another 
sense than the innocent one which the poet meant, will 
enable him to slip the knots with which he has bound him- 
self to Mr. Parnell, and through Mr. Parnell to those Irish- 
American conspirators who accept his scheme of Home 
Rule simply as offering the thin end of the wedge, which 
they may drive up to the head, for the disruption of the 
United Kingdom. We fear that they hold him fast, and 
that they will drag him further; that, like another chief of 
‘dear old Scotland,’ he has waded so far in his doubtful 
enterprise that he will find that returning is less easy than 
going on. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone has more than once in- 
timated that the alternative of his scheme is not a smaller 
measure but a larger one, that it is not local self-government 
in the sense of Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury, nor 
Home Rule in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense, but repeal out-and- 
out. He seems to imply that, rather than accept less, he 
would insist on more. What Mr. Gladstone describes as 
the alternative of his scheme would, we believe, be simply 
the first of its consequences, to be followed by the total 
separation of the two countries, the design of which, as a 
matter of Parliamentary accommodation, Mr. Parnell has 
suspended, but which there is no reason to think that he has 
abandoned, or will be allowed by his allies to abandon. 

We are not surprised that Lord Hartington should be 
reluctant to admit that the Liberal party as it has existed 
since its re-constitution after the Reform Act of 1832 has 
disappeared. He hopes against hope that it may be restored 
to its old integrity and efficiency; and he is unwilling to 
shut the door against any possible chance of this consumma- 
tion. Lord Hartington states that on the greater number 
of questions he is still in agreement with many of his old 
colleagues. Ifit may be permitted to invert the statement, 
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and to say that on the greater number of questions many of 
his old colleagues in office are still in agreement with him, 
we should be prepared not only to accept it, but to enlarge 
it, and to include the Home Rule question also. The con- 
verts to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule are converts 
to it as Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and not as a scheme of 
Home Rule. If he were to abandon or modify his views, 
they would abandon or modify their views. If he were to 
retire from political life, as during the last twenty years and 
more he has at intervals talked of doing, the great majority 
of Gladstonians with various excuses, according to their 
several natures, would revert to the convictions and tradi- 
tions of Liberalism, as they were understood until after the 
General Election of 1885. But we can scarcely hope for such 
a return on Mr. Gladstone’s part to a sounder mind, and it 
is impossible for him to stand still. If he does not go back 
he must advance. Not only does his own temperament 
marshal him the way that he must go, but the associates 
by whom he is surrounded—the Laboucheres, Conybeares, 
and Parnells—urge him forward and close every path upon 
him other than that in which they are resolved that he 
shall walk. Mr. Gladstone has committed himself in express 
words, or by implication, to doctrines absolutely incompatible 
with the supremacy of the law and with the faithful observ- 
ance of contracts, with the rights of property and with 
freedom of personal action, with the title of the Parlia- 
mentary majority to rule, and with the duty of the Parlia- 
mentary minority to obey. Gladstonism, which on the one 
side has become Parnellism, is on the other side fast con- 
verting itself into Laboucherism. It is Mr. Gladstone’s 
habit to formulate a principle for every contingency, and 
the repudiation of contracts, the right of violent numbers to 
set at nought the law and to intimidate men from doing 
what they have a legal right to do, and into doing what they 
have a legal right not to do, have been erected by him into 
a sort of moral code, a kind of higher law to be enforced 
by illegal associations against Parliamentary statutes and 
the decisions of courts of justice. Mr. Gladstone is a con- 
vert to the principles of terrorism. It is impossible to confine 
to Ireland the application of doctrines framed, perhaps, for 
exclusive use there. Mr. Gladstone, during his visit to 
Wales, by significant silence, still more than by express 
words, showed that he has become aware of this. He had 
no word to say in rebuke of the Welsh tithe outrages. How 
could he after justifying in Ireland the only available remedy 
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of a poor and disheartened people against the tyranny of 
those who desire to pursue peaceably their own trades, and 
to retain or regain possession of what he has left to them of 
their own property? He did not explain to the Welsh 
farmers that in refusing to pay tithes, of which the amount 
was deducted from their rent, they were making that deduc- 
tion over again. How could he after sanctioning as a legiti- 
mate combination, analogous to a strike in England, the 
concerted refusal of [rish tenants to pay to their landlords 
the full rent due to them, by contract or under judicial 
decision, for the past use of their lands? The action of the 
Irish and Welsh farmers may be excused by ignorance and 
passion; Mr. Gladstone’s encouragement and silence are 
offences deliberately committed against the light, and de- 
serve a far severer condemnation. The saying of the French 
moralist that a bad maxim is more pernicious than a bad 
action, inasmuch as a bad action is single, and may ter- 
minate in itself, while a bad maxim may be, and almost 
certainly will be, the parent of innumerable bad actions, 
measures the moral difference between Mr. Gladstone and 
the ignorant peasants whose lawlessness he justifies and 
abets. 

We cannot hold, therefore, that the Irish Home Rule 
question alone severs the new Liberalists, to borrow a word 
from the political nomenclature of Germany, who follow 
Mr. Gladstone, from the old Liberals, Whig and Radical, 
who follow Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Bright. Until the doctrines we have exposed, and the 
tactics of Parliamentary obstruction called in to their aid, 
are disavowed and abandoned, there can be no recombination 
of the divided sections of what was once the Liberal party. 
The union of Liberals and Conservatives, necessary for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the United Kingdom, is 
still more necessary for the maintenance of the authority of 
the law and of Parliament. In his speech at Blackburn 
Lord Hartington referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
of a national party of the future which should stand aloof 
from the principles of a bigoted and reactionary Toryism 
on the one hand, and from the revolutionary and anarchic 
theories of certain sections of the Liberal party on the other, 
and which, while maintaining law and order and firm govern- 
ment in every part of the United Kingdom, should earnestly 
apply itself to the redress of grievances and the work of 
social reform. Such a party, though Lord Hartington does 
not yet know whether to regard it as the shadow of a 
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dream or as foreshadowing a reality, will be something 
more than a Unionist party. The maintenance of the Par- 
liamentary Union is simply the occasion of its existence. 
But even now, without waiting for the formation of such 
a party, duties as urgent as the defence of the United 
Kingdom from disruption, and yet more vital, summon all 
to whom the name and wellbeing of England are dear. 
Inconvenient to England and disastrous to Ireland as the 
separation of the two countries would be, Ireland is not 
necessary to the safety and greatness of England. Its loss 
would not be fatal to us. But the adoption into legisla- 
tion, if legislation is compatible with systematised dis- 
obedience to the law, of the principles which Mr. Gladstone 
now avows, is absolutely irreconcileable with orderly social 
existence. The mere statement of them, the supposition 
that they admit of defence or argument, is in itself in 
some sense a graver danger than any loss of territory. 
The combination of parties brought together in the first 
instance to defend the Parliamentary Union from open 
attack finds that it has a yet more momentous task to dis- 
charge. The external disintegration of the Empire, cala- 
mitous though it would be, is a less evil than the internal 
disintegration of society. The great Unionist party must 
become the great National party—a party comprising Whigs, 
Radicals of the old school, and Conservatives. Between the 
furthest of these extremes, the distance is less than that which 
divides any of them from the Gladstone-Parnell-Labouchere 
party. Between the Radicalism of Mr. Bright or even of Mr. 
Chamberlain, sobered and modified as it probably has been 
by the experience of the past eighteen months, and the 
Conservatism of Lord Salisbury, enlarged as it has been by 
a similar experience, there is no difference on urgent topics 
which does not admit of rational accommodation. The 
questions of the disestablishment of the Church and of 
what Mr. Chamberlain calls free education do not separate 
him from Lord Salisbury more than they separated him from 
Mr. Gladstone and the majority of his colleagues in Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Administration. With a fair allowance 
of open questions, there need be no difficulty in the way of 
the inclusion of the statesmen we have named together with 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, Lord Selborne, Sir Henry 
James, Lord Northbrook, and Mr. Courtney—some or other 
of them—in the same Ministry. The authorised Mid- 
lothian programme contained nothing which a rational 
Conservatism would not be ready to accept, which a rational 
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Conservatism has not already accepted. But these are early 
days for Cabinet-making. The new party must be formed 
before it takes shape in an administration. The dominating 
fact of the present position of affairs is that, to use Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, ‘the cleavage in the ranks of the 
‘ Liberal party has become complete and irretrievable.? We 
ourselves foresaw and foretold in an article published two 
years ago, and entitled ‘The Parting of the Waters,’ that a 
schism was impending and inevitable between those poli- 
ticians who were ready to ally themselves with a revolu- 
tionary faction and those statesmen who adhere to the old 
traditional principles of the Whig party. 

This complete and irretrievable cleavage (if such it be) is, 
it is curious to reflect, the work of the man to whom the 
Liberal party had entrusted its interests and existence, and 
who two years ago solemnly declared that he remained in 
public life simply to guard it from injury. On June 29, 
1885, Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Chairman of his Com- 
mittee that he had not expected to ask re-election from 
his Midlothian constituents. But he went on to say: ‘I 
‘am not at this moment released from my duties to the 
‘ party which has trusted me, and the first of these duties 
‘is to use my strongest and most sedulous efforts to pre- 
‘vent anything that may mar the unity and efficiency of 
‘ that great instrument which, under Providence, has chiefly 
‘and almost wholly made our history for the last fifty 
‘years.’ * That great instrument has broken in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hands, because he attempted to use it for a purpose 
for which it was never framed, and for which it was not 
suited. He has remained in public life not to prevent any- 
thing which might mar the unity and efficiency of the 
Liberal party, but absolutely to destroy its unity and to 
paralyse its efficiency, and indeed to put it out of existence 
altogether. The measure of the responsibility which he 
felt for its maintenance as the Providential instrument for 
the national well-being measures the responsibility which 
will attach to him for its destruction. It is given to few 
men to destroy great historic works. Mr. Gladstone is the 
Herostratus of politics. He is an ‘architect of ruin.’ Mr. 
Gladstone will scarcely pretend even now that in 1885 he 
held that Home Rule, in Mr. Parnell’s sense, suggested 
itself to him as the best means of maintaining the unity 
and efficiency of the Liberal party. Indeed, it stands on 


* Annual Register for 1885, p. 134. 
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record that he desired an absolute Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons in order that he might deal with the 
Irish question independently of the Irish vote. The Liberal 
party, in its unimpaired unity and efficiency, was to frame 
such a scheme as seemed to it just to Ireland. His majority 
not sufficing for this purpose, Mr. Gladstone reversed his 
procedure, and endeavoured, through the providential in- 
strumentality of the Irish vote, to force upon the Liberal 
party a settlement in harmony with Mr. Parnell’s ideas 
of what was just and expedient. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
resources whether of civilisation or anarchy are not easily 
exhausted, not being able to coerce the Irish vote by a 
Liberal majority, tried to coerce the Liberal majority by 
the Irish vote. Whatever explanation may be offered, Mr. 
Gladstone has, by his own showing, been untrue to his 
supreme political duty—to the one obligation for the dis- 
charge of which he remained in political life. He has 
betrayed the confidence which the Liberal party reposed 
in him, to hand down in unimpaired efficiency to his succes- 
sors that great historic and providential instrument of good 
of which the guardianship had been placed in his hands. 
He has acted as if he were the owner of the Liberal party and 
not its trustee, its master and not its agent ; as if it were at 
his discretion to guard or to destroy it; to leave the instru- 
ment to rust unused or to break it by misuse, or to employ 
it for any purpose which personal ambition or the caprice of 
the moment might dictate. We will say frankly that in 
our view Mr. Gladstone’s conception of his relations to the 
party betrays a profound moral obliquity. ‘ He,’ Coleridge 
somewhere says, ‘who begins by loving Christianity more 
‘than truth, will go on by loving his own sect more than 
‘ Christianity, and will end by loving himself more than 
‘either.’ So he who begins by loving his party more than 
his country, will go on by loving his faction more than his 
party, and end by loving self more than either. We cannot 
help thinking that the later years of Mr. Gladstone’s life 
illustrate this moral decline. 

The Liberal party, which was the great instrument of 
Providence, was destroyed because it refused to be the 
instrument of Mr. Gladstone’s personal ambition. If nota 
great man of action, Mr. Gladstone is at least a man of 
great activity. The necessity of being conspicuously em- 
ployed in some world-resounding exploit has grown upon 
him with advancing years, until at last it has absorbed his 
whole nature. He has been surrounded by men who have 
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humoured him into the idea that, as the court is where the 
king is, so the Liberal party is where Mr. Gladstone is; that 
he constitutes it, that he is it. Lord Wolverton, who has a 
singular faculty of making foolish speeches, denounces as 
traitors those politicians who, to use Mr. Bright’s phrase, 
decline to turn their coats simply because Mr. Gladstone has 
turned his coat. This criticism, if that can be so called 
which is mere abuse, corresponds to a feeling which gives 
to the project of Home Rule an apparent popular sanction 
that does not belong to it. If a Liberal is to be defined as 
a follower of Mr. Gladstone, of course any one who declines 
to follow Mr. Gladstone ceases thereby to be a Liberal. If 
the Liberal creed is the creed which Mr. Gladstone for the 
moment professes, if any opinion which he adopts becomes 
immediately an article of faith, an old Liberal ceases to be a 
Liberal at all, just as an old Catholic, who refuses the 
Vatican decrees, ceases in the Pope’s view to be a Catholic. 
It is this servile doctrine of the purely personal basis and 
obligations of party that keeps the Gladstonians together. 
The Dissentient Liberals, as Mr. Gladstone calls those who 
adhere to the old Liberal creed, have done a service only 
second to that which they have rendered in saving the 
Union, by revolting against and breaking down this abject 
superstition. A demagogic dictatorship is the great danger 
of English politics, and a return to principles, even though it 
should break up parties, may be essential when parties have 
become simply the retainers of great political chiefs. If 
anti-vaccinationists, female suffragists, local optionists, anti- 
State-churchists, feel themselves at liberty to make test 
questions of the several principles—we will not call all of 
them fads—expressed in these names, and to vote for or 
against Liberal or Conservative, Radical or Whig, as they 
accept or refuse the required pledges, surely the maintenance 
or surrender of the Parliamentary union is an alternative 
which may far more legitimately decide party alliances and 
combinations. In it and in its far-reaching consequences 
the most vital issues are concerned. The idem velle, idem 
nolle de republica, which is the only legitimate basis of 
political connexion, could never be more legitimately in- 
voked ; for the question is whether the State shall continue to 
exist in the form to which a thousand years of history have 
brought it, and which it has for nearly a century ex- 
hibited, or whether a disjointed federation of mutually 
jealous and semi-hostile provinces shall be substituted for it. 
But this is not all. In the address, which a large number of 
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the most eminent graduates of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, members of the Liberal party, counting in their 
number men of European eminence in every department of 
scholarship, science, and speculation, have presented to 
Lord Hartington, they rather imply than distinctly express 
their approval of his opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
of Home Rule. They single out for emphatic commendation 
his ‘endeavours to save the name of English Liberalism 
‘ from being perverted to describe a doctrine of lawlessness,’ 
and from being soiled by connivance with ‘ that abuse of the 
‘forms of the House of Commons and that waste of its 
‘time which threaten to bring our Parliamentary insti- 
‘tutions into contempt.’ The tone of many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent speeches, and the whole spirit of his review, 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ of the last two volumes of 
Mr. Lecky’s masterly ‘ History of England in the Eighteenth 
‘Century,’ show his tendency to the Jacobinical spirit of 
the French Revolution. This spirit has long been subtly 
working within the Liberal party, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration in favour of Home Rule has simply given occa- 
sion for its display. That was a concession to rebellion 
against the authority of Parliament and the law, and it has 
speedily developed into principles hostile to legal order and 
constitutional government. However lamentable the result 
may be with respect to the fame of the greatest Englishman of 
his generation, whom history, however, will judge not by the 
closing years of his career, which for the moment we can 
alone take into account, but by its whole course, we cannot 
regret that the matter should have been brought to a clearly 
detined and decisive issue. Mr. Gladstone has become the 
captive of the Home Rule party, and in subscribing to their 
end he has adopted their doctrines and methods. 

The future will decide not merely whether Ireland shall be 
separated from England, but whether England shall be 
governed on Irish-American principles. It is absurd to say, 
as Mr. Gladstone does, that Ireland objects even to beneficent 
laws when they come to it clothed in a foreign guise—that 
is to say, when they are invested with the authority of that 
Imperial Parliament in which Ireland has more than a fair 
representation. Neither Ireland at large, nor Irish members, 
have ever shown the slightest indisposition to receive, or 
even extort from, the Imperial Parliament all that they can 
get, and to use it to the utmost. What they object to is the 
authority of Parliament and of law. They would exhibit 
the same hostility to the enactments of a legislative body in 
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Dublin, and to the enforcement of those enactments by the 
judicial and executive powers, if they were not to their mind, 
that they show to the Imperial Parliament and the Queen’s 
authority. They have been taught the lesson of rebellion 
and disorder by Mr. Gladstone, or rather they have taught 
it him, and been confirmed in it by his conversion, and 
they will better the instruction when they are confronted 
by feebler powers of resistance. Disaffection on this side 
of the Channel has been encouraged by the preaching here 
of the doctrine of anarchy and revolt by which Ireland 
has been demoralised. The danger can be met only by the 
consolidation into one party of all the supporters of Parlia- 
mentary rule, and of the supremacy of law and social order. 
It is fortunate that England possesses in Lord Hartington a 
statesman whose position and personal qualities make him 
the natural head of such a party. Mr. Gladstone’s with- 
drawal from the Liberal leadership in 1875 gave Lord 
Hartington for the first time the opportunity of showing the 
remarkable gifts of intellect and character by which he is 
distinguished. Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of the Separatist 
projects of Mr. Parnell, and his capitulation to the anarchic 
and factious doctrines of the Irish revolutionary party, have 
enabled Lord Hartington to display yet more signally the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. The hour has brought 
the man. Mr. Gladstone’s fault is half redeemed by the 
disclosure which it has made to the nation of the security 
which it possesses against danger in the strong and saga- 
cious intelligence, the upright character, and the steady and 
disinterested purpose of Lord Hartington. He is the best 
type of the English politician, and the nation trusts him 
absolutely. He will be true to that trust, because he can- 
not be untrue to himself. Mr. Gladstone’s latest device of 
a provisional and sham retention of Irish members at West- 
minster, while giving them a parliament in Dublin, which, 
practically independent from the first, would soon become 
formally so, is simply trifling with the subject and the 
nation. With the help of Sir George Trevelyan it seems 
temporarily to have imposed on some hundreds of the 
electors of Spalding. The words in which Lord Hartington 
concluded his speech at Blackburn express, however, we 
feel sure, the conviction and purpose of the nation :—‘ No 
‘ solution is admissible which does not subordinate whatever 
‘local autonomy it may grant to the maintenance of one 
‘Imperial Parliament, competent to deal as it pleases, and 
‘in what manner it pleases, in the way it thinks right and 





